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ABSTRACT 

The U.S. Senate held a hearing to address two issues 
facing the nation's armed service academies — honor systems and sexual 
harassment. Th.z was the first of several oversight hearings to be 
held regarding the service academies. Two events prompted the Senate 
to hold these hearings: (l) a cheating scandal at the U.S. Naval 
Academy that began in 1992; and (2) the publication of a U.S. General 
Accounting Office (GAO) report in 1994 entitled "DOD Service 
Academies: More Action Needed to Eliminate Sexual Harassment." The 
Hearing consisted of the presentations of three panels to the 
Subcommittee on Force Requirements and Personnel. The first panel, 
consisting of U.S. Ambassador Richard Armitage and Vice Admiral David 
M. Bennett , discussed the cheating scandal at the U.S. Naval Academy. 
The second panel, made up of GAO personnel, summarized the bindings 
of their 1994 report on sexual harassment. The superintendents -of the 
three service academies comprised the final panel. They discussed 
honor systems and sexual harassment at their institutions and the 
steps the academies had made to address these issues. The hearing 
document includes the presentations of all three panels as well as 
text from the GAO report and the "Report of the Honor Review 
Committee to the Secretary of the Navy On Honor at the United States 
Naval Academy." (CK) 
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HONOR SYSTEMS AND SEXUAL HARASSMENT 
AT THE SERVICE ACADEMIES 



THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1994 

U.S. Senate, 
Subcommittee on Force Requirements 

and Personnel, 
Committee on Armed Services, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, oursuant to notice, at 10:37 aon. in room 
SD-106, Dirksen Senate Office Building, Senator Richard C. Shel- 
by (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Committee members present: Senators Shelby, Nunn, Byrd, and 

Committee staff members present: Arnold L, Punaro, staff direc- 
tor: and Richard D. DeBobes, counsel. 

Professional staff members present: Patrick T. Henry and Frank 
Norton. 

Minority staff members present: Richard L. Reynard, minority 
staff director; and Charles S. Abell, professional staff member. 

Staff assistants present: Cindy Pearson and Christina D. Stall. 

Committee members' assistants present: Phillip P. Upschulte, as- 
sistant to Senator Glenn; Terence M. Lynch, assistant to Senator 
Shelby; C. Richard D'Amato and Lisa W. Tuite, assistants to Sen- 
ator Byrd; Randall A. Schieber, assistant to Senator Bryan; Chris- 
topher J. Paul, assistant to Senator McCain; Richard F. Schwab, 
assistant to Senator Coats. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR RICHARD C. SHELBY, 

CHAIRMAN 

Senator Shelby. The committee will come to order. We have a 
number of members that are not here yet, but they will be coming 
in from time to time. 1* e Subcommittee on Force Requirements 
and Personnel meets today to receive testimony on the Honor Sys- 
tems, and on Sexual Harassment at the Service Academies. 

This is the first of at least two oversight hearings the subcommit- 
tee is planning for this year, regarding the service academies. The 
timing and selection of the subject matter for today's hearing is the 
result of two events: The recent completion of important reviews of 
the honor concept at the United States Naval Academy; and the re- 
lease of the General Accounting Office Report, entitled "DOD Serv- 
ice Academies: More Actions Needed to Eliminate Sexual Harass- 
ment" 

The integrity of the honor systems of the Nation s service acad- 
emies has Tong been viewed by the Armed Services Committee and 

(1) 



its subcommittees as a matter of serious national concern. These 
academies are national institutions, and we have a responsibili'y 
to the people of America to exercise on their behalf appropriate 
oversight of these institutions. 

Today, the U.S. Naval Academy is embroiled in a cheating scan- 
dal of mtgor proportions that stems from the alleged compromise 
of an electrical engineering exam. This scandal began in December 
1992. It has been an albatross around the neck of the Academy, its 
leadership, and the brigade for almost 14 months. 

The results of this scandal have the potential of dramatically af- 
fecting the careers of over 10 percent of the class scheduled to 
graduate this spring. I say this to emphasize just how seriously 
this matter is viewed within the committee, and just how impor- 
tant it is that we take the time today to address the facts of this 
very unfortunate and disappointing event. 

In addition to receiving testimony on the honor systems, the sub- 
committee will also receive testimony on the progress of actions 
taken to eliminate sexual harassment at the service academies. 
The fact that the subcommittee will address these two issues in the 
same hearing should, in no way, be interpreted that we see one or 
the other issue as being of lesser importance. Quite the contrary. 
We are addressing both issues today, because they are both so very 
important. 

We will hear witnesses on three panels today. The first panel 
consists of Ambassador Richard Armitage and Vice Adm. David M. 
Bennett, U.S. Navy. 

Ambassador Armitage recently served as the Chairman of the 
Committee of the Naval Academy Board of Visitors. This was 
charged to review the honor concept at the Academy, in light of the 
December 1992 compromise. Vice Admiral Bennett is Inspector 
General of the Department of the Navy. He recently completed a 
7-month investigation of the cheating scandal. 

It is the subcommittee's hope that this panel will be able to help 
us understand the systemic problems that contributed to a climate 
in which such a large number of Midshipmen would find it accept- 
able to engage in activities at variance with the Academy's honor 
concept. 

In the second panel, Mr. Mark Gebicke and Mr. William Beusse 
of the General Accounting Office will present the report of the 
GAO's review of the issue of sexual harassment. 

In the third and final panel today, we will receive testimony on 
both of these issues from the three superintendents of our service 
academies: Army Lt. Gen. Howard Graves, Rear Adm. Thomas 
Lynch, and Air Force Lt. Gen. Bradley Hosmer. 

At the outset, regarding these issues in general and the Naval 
Academy cheating scandal in particular, I would like to be very 
clear on several points. 

First, this subcommittee needs to get to the bottom of a very seri- 
ous, complicated matter. To do this, this subcommittee must under- 
stand the underlying or systemic causes of this scandal, and the 
evolution of events following the initial reports of a compromise. 
The subcommittee is not in any way involved in a witch hunt here. 
Nonetheless, I fully expect that our witnesses today will be asked 
some very tough, very direct, but very fair questions. 
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Second, I would note that the Department of the Naw is in the 
process right now of abjudicating the cases of those Midshipmen 
implicated in the cheating scandal. In order to ensure that our ac- 
tivities today do not, in any way, influence or create the appear- 
ance of influencing the outcome of these cases, I would ask that ev- 
eryone involved refrain from the discussion of any individuals. 

Before we begin our first panel. I would like to acknowledge Sen- 
ator Coats, who is not here with us yet, but will join us as the 
ranking Republican member; and I am sure he will nave an open- 
ing statement later. 

Ambassador Armitage, any statements you would like to make/ 
Your written statement will be made part of the record, in its en- 
tirety, as well as Admiral Bennett's. 

STATEMENT OP AMBASSADOR RICHARD L. ARMITAGE, CHAIR- 
MAN, U.& NAVAL ACADEMY, BOARD OP VISITORS COMMIT- 
TEE TO EXAMINE THE HONOR CONCEPT 
Ambassador Armitage. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I 
would like to make a few general opening remarks. 

On September 27, 1993, the Secretary of the Navy established 
the Honor Review Committee and, as you suggested, charged us 
with reviewing the concept, the process, and the effectiveness of the 
U.S. Nav U Academy honor concept. _ 

The committee was made up of myself, Mr. Jim Cannon, and 
Senator John McCain. We were augmented by a group of distm- 

Siished attorneys: Lloyd Cutler, Ms. Ronnie Liebowitz and Judge 
arold Wingate. Admiral James Calvert, a former Superintendent 
at the Naval Academy, joined our committee; and we were ably as- 
sisted by Mr. Jeff McFadden of Mr. Cutler's firm, and Mr. Chris 
Paul of Senator McCain's staff. ^ , 

We conducted extensive interviews, 60-some hours of hearings. 
We met with and talked with representatives of the U.S. Military 
Academy, U.S. Air Force Academy, and are particularly grateful to 
both General Graves and General Hosmer for their enormous as- 
sistance in our investigations. We investigated the honor concepts 
and the honor theories at other universities, civilian universities, 
et cetera. 

We. as a committee, came to the view that the timeless notions, 
Mr. Chairman, of the U.S. Naval Academy mission— that is: Honor 
and Integrity and Loyalty and Courage— make quite clear the 
Academy's primary goal. And the committee further took the view 
that the U.S. Naval Academy should be the soul of the Navy. It 
should be the repository of those core values and traditions we hold 
so dear. 

But we noted that, over several decades, the U.S. Naval Academy 
had become a testing ground for the leadership theoiy of the day 
in the Navy: Whether it was technical competence, nuclear engi- 
neering, or men of letters. There was no consistent, steady empha- 
sis on character development at the Naval Academy. 

And. in our extensive hearings, the committee found that within 
each element of the Naval Academy community, of the Naval Acad- 
emy family, there were some who held the blase attitude that 
honor wafc on the back burner. While it was assumed that honor 
was internalized by every Midshipman during the plebe summer 
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experience, it was equally clear that that assumption was under- 
mined by the increasingly cynical attitude that developed towards 
honor during a Midshipman's next 4 years. 

Mr. Chairman, it was that drift off course from the importance 
of honor as an aspect of character, and its crucial relationship to 
leadership, which formed the basis of our committee's report. 

Prom induction day, a Midshipman must realize that it is the 
content of their character, and the degree of attention paid to it by 
the Academy, which are central to their development as future U.S. 
Navy or U.S. Marine Corps officers. 

So our bottom line, Mr. Chairman, was that other universities 
could graduate excellent students, and that other universities could » 
graduate excellent athletes. But service academies — and in this 
case, the U.S. Naval Academy — had a unique opportunity to focus 
on character development. We believe this is why you and I, as tax- 
payers, make investments in an Academy to afford that oppor- 
tunity to focus on character development. 

So we came to the view that the U.S. Naval Academy was, in- 
deed, at a crossroads; and unless, once again, they can prove to be 
the crucible of leadership, then the very existence of these Acad- 
emies will be called into question. 

I would like to stress, Mr. Chairman, one thing: In our commit- 
tee's deliberations, we would have to note that the present Super- 
intendent, Admiral Lynch, and the present Commandant, Admiral 
Select Padgett are not responsible for the problems of honor at the 
Naval Academy. We were very clear in our view that this is a prob- 
lem that has developed over decades. 

And indeed, in our report, we gave credit to Admiral Lynch and 
to Commandant Padgett, for recognizing when they came aboard 
that something was wrong. Something was amiss at the U.S. Naval 
Academy, and they attempted to adopt a strategic plan, to bring to- 
gether the Naval Academy family and to substitute positive leader- 
ship for negative leadership. So let us be clear on this: These prob- 
lems at the Naval Academy did not just crop up 2 years ago, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Finally, if character development and honor once again are to be- 
come the linchpins o: the raison d'etre of the Naval Academy, then 
the Secretary of the Navy or the Chief of Naval Operations are 
going to have to restore the traditional relationship between the 
Naval Academy and the Fleet: Where the U.S. Naval Academy sets 
the standard for the Fleet, and not vice versa. 

And, to assist the Secretary and the CNO in this attempt, our f 
committee made a series of recommendations, both on the sub- 
stance of honor, as well as on the process of honor. We made 9 sub- 
stantive recommendations on the substance of honor, and 14 on the 
process. We can go into those, at your pleasure, Mr. Chairman. So * 
why do I not let it stop there? Our report is available, I believe, 
and you have made it a part of the record. I would be delighted 
to respond to questions. 

[The Honor Review Committee Report referred to follows:] 
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REPORT OF THE 

HONOR REVIEW COMMITTEE 

TO THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 

ON HONOR 

AT THE UNITED STATES NAVAL 
ACADEMY 



SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
The Pentagon 
Washington, O.C. 

Oear Secretary Oalton: 

The Committee formed by the United States Navai Academy 8oard of Visitor? at 
your suggestion to examine me Honor Conceot at me Navai Academy has compieted its 
work and orovides its Reoort. 

The Committee resoecrrully recommends that an honor review commmittee or the 
3oard of Visitors be tasked to monitor and report on implementation or your 
recommendations ac least twice a year for the time toeing. 

The Committee feeis honored and privileged to have had the ooportunicy to make 
a contribution to an institution vital to our Nation. 



The Honorable )ohn H. Oalton 



(December 22. 1993 
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SUMMARY FINDINGS 



There have been several serious honor violation incidents in the past five years at 
the Naval Academy, of which the current Electrical Engineering (EE31 1) compromise is 
the most extensive in scope and magnitude* Despite the number of recommendations 
directed at increasing and improving the thrust of honor education in a 1990 Special 
Report, 1 the steps taken to elevate honor education at the Naval Academy have not 
produced an overall program that organizes and integrates all parts of the Academy and 
focuses their attention on the primary goal of the institution: to educate and train 
officers of character. 

The timeless notions of the Naval Academy's mission-honor, integrity, loyalty, 
courage-make clear the Academy's primary goal. But the words are not enough. The 
Committee recognizes the very dedicated, committed, and concerned elements of each 
part of the Academy-administration, faculty, coaches, and midshipmen-that have strived 
to focus attention on and develop honor training and the extensive efforts of the present 
Superintendent and Commandant Nonetheless, in its extensive hearings, the 
Committee found within each element of the Academy community, there are some who 
have the b/ase* attitude that honor is on the back burner. WMe it is assumed that honor 
is internalized by every midshipman in the Plebe Summer expoence, it is clear that this 
assumption is undermined by the increasingly cynical attitude th* develops towards 
honor, in stark contrast to Plebe Summer, during a midshipman's next four years. 

It is this drift off course from the importance of honor, as an aspect of character, 
and its crucial relationship to leadership, that fonns the basis for the Committee's Report 
and Recommendations. 



/ 



1 Stt Report of the Informal Review Board on the Honor Concept and Conduct 
System at the U.S. Na?xl Academy, Vice Admiral J.M. Boordi, C h a irm a n; August 10, 

1990. 

1 
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INTRODUCTION 



The mission of the Naval Academy is 

"To develop midshipmen morally, mentally, and physically and to imbue them 
with the highest ideals of duty, honor and loyalty in order to provide graduates 
who are dedicated to a career of naval service and have potential for future 
development in mind and character to assume the highest responsibilities of 
command, citizenship, and government.*' * 
OPNAV Notice 5450, December 1, 1987. 

The Honor Concept of the Brigade of Midshipmen of the United States Naval 
Academy states, 

"Midshipmen are persons of integrity: They do not lie, cheat, or steal." 
USNAINST 1610.3E.0101. 

The Honor Review Committee of the Naval Academy Board of Visitors 

Responding to concerns expressed by Secretary of the Navy John H. Dalton, the 
U.S. Naval Academy Board of Visitors created the Honor Review Committee at its 
meeting on September 27, 1993. it comprises seven members, three to represent the 
Board of Visitors: Senator John McCain, Ambassador Richard L. Armitage, and Mr. 
James M. Cannon. The Secretary of the Navy designated Mr. Lloyd N. Cutler, Esq., 
Judge Henry T. Wingate, and Ms. Ronnie F. Liebowitz, Esq. The Board of Visitors also 
appointed Vice Admiral James F. Calvert, USN (Ret.). Ambassador Armitage served as 
Chairman. Mr. Jeffrey E. McFadden, Esq., served as Counsel to the Committee, Mr. 
r.>ristopher J. Paul served as resource and researcher, and Mr. Robert A. Manning served 
as recorder. Biographical information is contained in Appendix A. 

The Committee was charged to 



"(1) Review the circumstances of the December 1992 compromise of an 
Electrical Engineering exam and the investigations that followed; and 

(2) Review the concept, process, and effectiveness of the Naval Academy 
Honor Concept; and 

(3) Report its findings and recommendations concerning the investigating 
procedure and the Honor Concept as presently understood at the United 
States Naval Academy to the Board of Visitors...." 



Minutes of the Board of Visitors meeting of September 27, 1993. 
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The Committee's mandate was given a particular sense of urgency by the turmoil 
surrounding the December 1992 Electrical Engineering exam (EE311) compromise. The 
Committee concentrated its research on how the Honor Concept works, how it fits into 
the implementation of the Academy's mission, and how the Academy has responded to 
concerns regarding honor raised by various members of the Academy community. 

The Committee particularly commends Rear Admiral Thomas C. Lynch, USN, the 
present Naval Academy Superintendent, and Captain John B. Padgett lit, USN, the 
present Commandant of Midshipmen, for their recognition of problem areas at the 
Academy and their immediate attempts to address them. The creation and adoption of a 
strategic plan to develop a leadership environment that encourages upperclassmen, 
officers, and faculty to provide pathways rather than obstacles to leadership deserve 
praise and are important first steps in accomplishing the orientation and focus that our 
recommendations will address. The Committee also notes the efforts of Brigade Honor 
Chairman Randy Stoker, Deputy Vice Chairman Kevin P. Shaeffer, and the Brigade 
Honor Committee to upgrade training, review weaknesses, and address them with 
concrete policy recommendations. 

The Committee conducted a wide range of hearings, interviews, and discussions 
with a cross-section of the Academy community, including the Superintendent, the 
Commandant, faculty, officers, company officers, athletic staff, the Brigade Honor 
Committee, and midshipmen. The Committee also solicited and is grateful for the 
assistance of Lieutenant General Howard D. Graves, USA, Superintendent of the United 
States Military Academy, Lieutenant General Bradley C Hosroer, USAF, Superintendent 
of the United States Air Force Academy, and those institutions' representatives who met 
with us. A list of hearings and activities is contained in Appendix B. The Committee 
reviewed an extensive inventory of documentation, a list of which is contained in 
Appendix C 
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Honor at the Naval Academy: An Overview 

Honor...duty...loyalty...character. These words, which form the basis of the Naval 
Academy's mission, have as their common thread one irrefutable principle and mandate: 
the development of character. The Committee believes this singular and transcendent 
goal must be the polestar by which every member of the Naval Academy is guided, 
whether officer, faculty, athletic coach, or midshipman. Every other laudable goal, be it 
academic excellence, athletic prowess, or community involvement, is secondary to this 
overarching purpose. 

Service Academies have a unique opportunity and special responsibility to 
provide an environment that cultivates, indeed demands, the internalization of honor, 
loyalty, integrity, and moral courage, the qualities essential to developing leadership. 
Instilling the highest sense of honor in midshipmen is at the heart of character 
development. Annapolis "must graduate special persons-officers who will place the 
interests of the country and the welfare and safety of their subordinates above their 
own." 2 

Character development is far more than not lying, cheating, or stealing. The 
Honor Concept is more than simply a set of rules or procedures; it is a "way of life/ 3 
Every future Navy and Marine Corps officer must weave honor into the fabric of his or 
her being, professional and personal. From Induction Day, midshipmen must realize that 
the content of th^ir character, and the degree of attention given to it by the Academy, 
are central to their development as future officers. When midshipmen adopt and 
internalize the honor ethos, it must not be solely for fear of punishment, but because 
they aspire without reservation to the right course of action. 

Indeed, for decades, the Naval Academy has put before its new Plebes the ideals 
embodied in the timeless notion of the professional naval s officer and requires them to 
memorize the "Qualifications of a Naval Officer" attributed to John Paul Jones: 

"It is by no means enough that an officer of the Navy should be a capable 
mariner. He mutf be that, of course, but also a great deal more. He should be as 
well a gentleman of liberal education, refined manners, punctilious courtesy, and 
the nicest sense of personal honor." 

"He should be the soul of tact, patience, justice, firmness, and charity. No 
meritorious act of a subordinate should escape his attention or be left to 



1 Vice Admiral William P. Lawrence, who, as a midshipman, developed the present 
Honor Concept. (Washington Post : August, 1980.) 

1 USNAINST 1610.3E.0108. 

4 
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pass without its reward, even if the rewa/ri is only a word of approval. 
Conversely, he should not be blind to a single fault in any subordinate, 
though, at the same time he should be quick and unfailing to distinguish 
error from malice, thoughtlessness from incompetency, and well meant 
shortcoming from heeciess or stupid Wander." 

From a composite letter of John Paul Jones' phrases and clauses as compiled by Augustus 
C. Beull! 

But' upon (he Brigade's return at the end of the summer, these lofty and 
enlightened ideals are soon overshadowed, as, to paraphrase Admiral Lynch, every 
midshipman is pulled at once in different directions by the extreme competing demands 
of academic, athletic, and training requirements. As a consequence, the Honor Concept 
has become, to many midshipmen, just another obstacle to be avoided or to overcome, 
rather than an ideal that can indeed change the way they live and the way they view 
themselves. 

The Committee also observed that the Naval Academy has in recent times viewed 
the Honor Concept more as a punitive process than an aspirational ideal. This has led to 
false assumptions in regard to the role of the Honor Concept at the Academy-so long as 
the process was deemed to be working, the Concept itself was deemed intact and viable. 
The Committee believes that while the procedural aspects of the Honor Concept need 
strengthening, the process itself is workable. 

However, the substance of the Honor Concept as the basis of character 
development has become seriously neglected. Consequently, the professional 
development of today's midshipman is measured more heavily by academic performance 
than by internalization of notions of honor, loyalty, integrity, and moral courage. 

The Naval Academy is truly at a crossroads, and it must make the development of 
character its number one priority-ahead of every other goal, academic, athletic, or 
military. As stated above, the Service Academies are uniquely suited to accomplish this 
task and, unless they make it their keystone, they may be in serious difficulty. We, as a 
society, make the heavy investment in these time-honored institutions mainly because 
we recognize and embrace their capabilities in charac**; building. Unless these 
institutions prove themselves crucibles of leadership that can add a special ingredient to 
our armed forces, the rationale for their continued existence will be called into question. 

It is clear that confidence in the Honor Concept cannot be forced down from 
above. The Brigade itself must believe in, must operate, and within necessary legal 
constraints, must own the Honor Concept. The Honor Concept must be their property 
and their means of developing .character within their own ranks and by their own efforts, 
if it is to succeed. 
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v.c Naval Academy and the Navy leadership at all levels have paid too little 
attention for too long a time to the development of character at the Naval Academy. To 
strengthen the process of characv development through the Honor Concept, the 
Committee makes the following recommendations: 
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L THE SUBSTANCE OF THE HONOR CONCEPT 



A. The Navy leadership and Character Development 

Any examination of character development and honor at the Naval Academy 
cannot be conducted in a vacuum; as a microcosm of the larger Navy culture, the Naval 
Academy has come to reflect and indeed sometimes intensify, the prevailing wisdom in 
the Fleet regarding theories of leadership development. The Committee believes that this 
state of affairs represents an inversion of the more traditional, relationship between the 
Naval Academy and the Fleet: the Naval Academy, the very soul of the Navy, the 
repository cf its core values, history, and traditions, the benchmark of its leadership, has 
become, over the last four decades, a testing ground for the leadership theory of the day, 
theories sometimes detached from the timeless principles of honor, loyalty, personal 
integrity, and moral courage. 

If character development and honor are to once again become the linchpins of the 
Naval Academy mission, its ra/son d'etre, the Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of 
Naval Operations must restore the traditional relationship between the Naval Academy 
and the Navy, in which the Naval Academy sets the Fleet standard for military 
professionalism. To assist the Navy leadership in these efforts, the Committee makes the 
following recommendations: 

Recommendation 1: Increase the Superintendent's tour at the Naval Academy to 
four years. The Superintendent would serve at the rank of Rear Admiral (Upper Half) 
during the first two years in the billet, with promotion to Vice Admiral in the third year if 
the officer's performance so merits. 

Recommendation 2: Oetail only the most exceptional Navy and Marine Corps 
officers, both junior and senior, to Naval Academy billets. The Secretary of the Navy 
should task the Chief of Naval Personnel and the Superintendent personally to screen 
battalion and company officer candidates. Rate all such officers in the top one percent 
n °o) of their peer group without ranking. 

Recommendation 3: The Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval 
Operations should personally visit the Academy on an annual basis exclusively to 
address the Brigade on a topic of character development. 

Recommendation 4: Create an 0-6 billet at the Naval Academy for a Naval 
Academy Honor Officer (Honor Officer). The billet would be filled by a Navy or Marine 
Corps line officer who is a Naval Academy graduate with flag or general officer 
potential. This officer must be exceptional* and would be personally screened by the 
Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations. The Honor Officer would 
serve a three-year tour and would report directly to the Superintendent. He or she 
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would be assisted fuMime by an 0-4 Navy or Marine Corps staff judge advocate 
(preferably a Naval Academy graduate) and a Chief Yeoman -or civilian equivalent. 

Recommendation 5: The Secretary of the Navy and the Chief of Naval Operations 
should consider the applicability of each of the recommendations contained in this 
Report for implementation at the Naval Academy Preparatory School. 
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8. The Naval Academy Holt In Character Development 

As noted above, the Naval Academy, like the Navy, has been buffeted by the 
shifting winds of what might be called the leadership theory of the day-winds blowing 
even more strongly in our society at large. Throughout, there has been a tack of 
sustained focus on the development of character as the essential mission of the 

institution.! 

! 

This lack of sustained : focus is exacerbated by the existence of an adversarial 
environment at the Naval Academy that has tended to pit upperdass midshipmen against 
Plebes, company officers against midshipmen, and faculty against students. The 
historical justification for such an environment was the apparent belief that the way to 
graduate good leaders was simply to drive out all of the bad ones. Orti result, whether 
intended or not, was that negative leadership in the form of meaningless harassment, 
degradation, and condescension, created an "us versus them" or "cops and robbers" 
mindset that subjugated institutional loyalty and professional colleglatity to an unhealthy 
distortion of the proscription "don't bilge your classmate." It was thus inevitable that the 
Honor Concept, like the Administrative Conduct System, would come to be viewed as a 
collection of proscriptions ("thou shalt not") rather than prescriptions ("thou shalt"). 

The Academy's recent move towards an emphasis on positive leadership 
development is encouraging. But this move does not have as its primary goal the 
development of character. Therefore, the Committee makes the following 
recommendations: 

Recommendation 6: Define he core duties of the Honor Officer to be as 
follows: 

- Creation and Implementation of the Naval Academy Character Development 
Plan (the "Plan"). §££ Section 1.8 ., Recommendation 8. The Honor Officer would 
ensure that the Plan embraces all substantive and procedural aspects of character 
development and the Honor Concept just as important, the Honor Officer would 
ensure that the Plan integrates character development across me Naval Academy 
community. 

- The conducting of periodic surveys and discrete studies to evaluate the success 
of the Plan. Chief among these surveys would be an Honor Concept survey taken every 
other year and designed to measure the internalization of the Honor Concept by each 
class at least twice. Such duties would also indude reports of the survey/study results in 
writing to the Superintendent 

- Maintenance of records, opinions, and statistics associated with the honor 
process. 
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- Service as principal advisor and trainer to the Brigade Honor Committee, its 
boards, midshipman advisors, and Midshipman Investigating Officers. 

- Ensuring that each honor case clears all Academy processing within the minimal 
practicable time. Ssfi, fiA/ Recommendation VIII(C) of the Final Report of the 
Commandant's Working Croup on Honor, attached as Appendix D. 

- Reviewing and recommending revisions of the Honor Instruction for overall 
simplification and incorporation of those recommendations in this Report implemented 
by the Secretary of the Navy.'. 

Recommendation 7: Draft and publish to all hands at the Naval Academy a 
treatise on character development premised on "thou shalt" rather than "thou shalt not M 
principles. The goal of this treatise would be to set out, in clear and concise language, 
the philosophic underpinnings of naval leadership and leadership development at the 
Naval Academy. At a minimum, the treatise would address the following topics: 

honor 

loyalty, especially classmate loyalty and the concept of "loyalty up, 
loyalty down" (Stfi Recommendation IX of the Final Report of the 
Commandant's Working Croup on Honor, attached as Appendix D.) 
moral courage 
duty 

personal integrity 

courtesy, both up and down the chain of command 
conduct becoming a na\ al officer, with an emphasis on 
eliminating the distinction drawn by many midshipmen 
between honor and conduct as essential elements of 
character development 

In deliberating the proper treatment of these time-honored principles, the 
Committee considered at length the possible inclusion of a non-toleration clause within 
the Honor Concept, as it appears in the honor codes of West Point and Colorado 
Springs. 4 The testimony heard by the Committee makes dear that the majority of the 
Naval Academy community, from the Superintendent down the chain of command and 
throughout the Brigade, does not believe that a non-toleration clause is a positive tool in 
character development The Superintendent's Strategic Plan and other changes in the 
Academy's orientation have attempted to move away from a model of leadership 
grounded in fear rather than aspiration; to incorporate a non-toleration dause into the 
Honor Concept would undermine these laudable goals. 



4 It is a separate honor offense at West Point and Colorado Springs to tolerate the 

commission of an honor offense. 
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The self-policing goal of a non-toleration clause has traditionally been handled at 
the Naval Academy by the option of approaching and counseling a midshipman 
suspected of an honor violation. As discussed below, the Committee has made a 
number of recommendations that greatly strengthen the approach-and -counsel option. 
Moreover, the data provided by the Service Academies demonstrate that midshipmen do 
report suspected honor violations to the same degree as the cadets at West Point and 
Colorado Springs. j 

Recommendation 8: Create a Character Development Plan that contemplates the 

following: 

a. Unification of all Academ y efforts aimed at character development. The 
efforts of the administration, the academic departments, the athletic department 
(including varsity athletics), extra-curricular activities, the Office of the Chaplains, and the 
Brigade Hono. Committee must be integrated. Accordingly, the Plan would task the 
Honor Officer with the following: 

- Work with the Academic Dean and Objectives Review Board to review 
the academic curriculum and ensure that academic courses contain a suitable emphasis 
on the goals of the Plan. At a minimum, the curriculum must afford every midshipman 
one two-hour course per academic year that is directly focused on character 
development. The Committee wishes to emphasize that any such effort should integrate 
character into the curriculum as it currently exists, not add to an academic load that 
already makes substantial demands on a midshipman's time. 

- Work with the Director of the Division of Professional Development to 
overhaul the leadership curriculum such that it places effective emphasis on character 

development. 

- Work with the Director of Athletics to ensure that ail athletic curricula 
and programs support the aims of the Plan, with an emphasis on placing varsity athletes 
in meaningful leadership positions within the Brigade. 

• Work with the Commandant and staff to ensure that the military 
aHministration and training conducted by the staff, particularly battalion and company 
officers, have character development as their primary purpose. 

- Work with the Senior Chaplains to assure their appropriate input in the 
plan's development 

- integrate the goals of the Plan with the efforts of the Strategic Plan to 
increase unit cohesion through a shift to positive leadership. 

b. Provision of comprehensi ve education and trainint encompassing all four 
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years of a midshipman's tenure at the Naval Academy . The Committee strongly believes 
that substantial improvements must be made in the education and training of 
midshipmen in the areas of character development and honor. By "education," the 
Committee contemplates the means by which the substantive notions of character-honor, 
loyalty, personal integrity, and moral courage-are presented to, and internalized by, 
midshipmen. By "training,- the Committee contemplates the means by which 
midshipmen are imbued with expertise in the honor process. This education and 
training would include trie following: 

- Inclusion in the candidate application package of a pamphlet on character 
and two recommendation forms requiring teachers, coaches, or other objective persons 
to write solely on the character of the applicant. These materials would serve to put the 
candidate on notice of the degree to which honor is emphasized at the Academy and 
would assist the Dean of Admissions in screening applicants. 

- The requirement as a midshipman's first official act on Induction Day of 
the writing of an essay on character. These essays would be reviewed by summer 
company officers and would generate counseling as necessary by those officers. The 
summer company officers would then forward summaries of the results to the Honor 
Officer as a means of measuring the state of the new class' understanding of character. 

• Revision by the Deputy Vice Chairman for Education and the Honor 
Officer of the Plebe Summer Honor Training Plan, using the West Point summer training 
plan as an initial model. 

- Assignment of a first class mentor to each Plebe at the beginning of the 
academic year. The sole purpose of the mentoring role would be character 
development, and the first classman would be accountable to his or her company officer, 
the Commandant, and the Honor Officer for the character development of his or her 
charge. 

- The requirement of mandatory attendance by every midshipman at a 
mock and/or live (when scheduled) Brigade Honor Board by the end of fourth class year. 

• The development of incentives for participation as honor representatives. 

- The requirement for company officers to give lectures on Fleet 
applications of character development and honor to each class in his or her company at 
least once per semester and to discuss the results of honor surveys with a view to 
developing company dialogue and direction. 

c. Provision of Education and Trainint of Officers. Faculty, and Coaches. The 
Committee strongly believes that the education and training of officers, faculty, and 
coaches is as essential to the restoration of character development, as the core of the 
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Naval Academy experience, as is the education and training of midshipmen. No one 
'„'iouid underestimate the responsibility the officers, faculty, and coaches have in 
character development at the Academy. Their education .and training, as a means of 
reinforcing and cultivating this responsibility, must be sustained, consistent, meaningful, 
and must have the personal attention of both the Superintendent and the Honor Officer. 
To that end, this education and training should include the following: 

• Annual, mandatory orientation developed by the Honor Officer and the 
Deputy Vice Chairman for Education on the Character Development Plan, including 
Honor Concept expectations and processes. Such orientation would 1) emphasize the 
importance of the role officers, faculty and coaches play in character development and 2) 
delineate specific responsibilities and the tools available to carry them out, including a 
reemphasis on aptitude and counseling reports, in particular, the training would make 
clear that the issuance of a bad or failing grade is a prohibited method of character 
development. SfifiUSNAlNST16lO.3E.050l. See also Recommendation II of the Final 
Report of the Commandant's Working Group on Honor, attached as Appendix D. 

Recommendation 9: The Committee feels strongly that one-additional 
responsibility in the character development calculus must be borne squarely by the 
Academic Dean and the academic departments. The following special responsibilities 
should therefore be assigned to the Academic Dean: 

- Preparation of an instruction for the Superintendent's signature 

1 ) absolutely prohibiting the administration of an exam, test, or quiz more 

than once; 

2) requiring the writing of a new exam if there is a suspicion that an exam 
has been lost, misplaced, or stolen; and 

3) requiring that, if there is evidence that an exam has been compromised 
after its administration, the Superintendent and Honor Officer make an immediate 
determination if the extent of the compromise requires re-administration, without delay, 
of a new, rewritten exam. 

- The tasking of acacsmic department heads with development of academic 
honesty (plagiarism) standards and tasking division directors with ensuring uniformity of 
such standards across their respective academic departments. 

- Ensuring promulgation of academic! honesty standards to all midshipmen and 
faculty and further ensuring that su« \ standards are fully incorporated into all character 
development education and training plans. 

£S£ ajia Recommendation III of the Final Report of the Commandant's Working Group 
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on Honor, attached as Appendix 0. 



Finally, the Committee would be remiss If it did not acknowledge the continuing 
problems surrounding the Electrical Engineering 311 course The Committee does not 
pass judgment on the merits of the arguments on all sides of the issue, but believes' that 
the Secretary should cause a review to be made of the content of the course, its 
consonance with the needs of the Navy, and the attitudes of both the midshipmen taking 
the course and the faculty teaching it The Superintendent, the Commandant, and the 
Academic Dean have made *"orts to address and correct these problems, which they 
believe have succeeded. The Committee strongly recommends that these initiatives be 
carried forward and not be permitted to lag or slacken. 
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It. PROCEDURAL ASPECTS OF THE HONOR CONCEPT 



The Honor Concept was developed by the midshipmen "to maintain their own 
highest ethical standards." USNAINST 1610.3E;0102. The Committee endorses the 
philosophy that the Brigade of Midshipmen has primary ownership of the Honor 
Concept pursuant to the authority of the Superintendent as commanding officer. 
Throughout its deliberations, however, the Committee found that confidence in and 
ownership of the Honor Concept has been substantially eroded. 

The Committee believes the Honor Concept, as an administrative procedure with 
a maximum result of separation with an honorable discharge, does provide fundamental 
fairness. However, because of the need to instill ownership and restore confidence in 
the Honor Concept, the Committee makes the following observations and 
recommendations: 

A. Governing Instructions 

Although the Committee recognizes that the definitions in USNAINST 
1610.3E.010S regarding lying, cheating, and stealing include all elements of the Honor 
Concept, these definitions are cumbersome and should be simplified. The definitions 
should be revised to reflect the Committee's observations and Recommendation 9 in 
Section l.B of this Report. 

B. The Counseling and Reporting Process 

The Committee believes it is important that the Naval Academy maintain its 
present Honor Concept including the absence of a non-toleration clause. Sfift 
Recommendation 7 in Section l.B of this report for discussion. 

Observation 1: The counseling of midshipmen regarding an honor offense and 
reporting of such counseling is neither consistent nor systematic. 

Recommendation 1: Anyone who counsels a midshipman should make a written 
report of counseling and submit it to the Office of the Brigade Honor Chairman, unless 
the observer determines no violation occurred. The counseling records shall be kept 
confidential and be regained by the Office of the Brigade Honor Chairman for use at 
Brigade Honor Board sanction deliberations or Performance Evaluation Boards. Upon 
3 r aduation, the midshipman's counseling record should be destroyed. The Committee 
endorses the 1993-1994 Brigade Honor Committee Formal Counseling Policy, attached 
as Appendix F, and recommend it be adopted. 

Observation 2: The Brigade Honor Chairman has no written evidentiary standard 
guiding the decision to drop a reported violation, refer it for counseling, or refer it to 1) a 
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Midshipman investigating Officer pursuant to the Honor Instruction, 2) the Administrative 
Conduct System, or 3) the military criminal justice system (UCMJ). Moreover, although 
the Brigade Honor Chairman routinely consults with the Ethics Advisor and the 
Commandant's staff judge advocate in making the initial jurisdictional decision, there is 
no written requirement that he do so. 

Recommendation 2i At both the p re-investigation and post-investigation stages, 
the Brigade Honor Chairman, in consultation with the Naval Academy Honor Officer 
and his staff judge advocate, should determine whether probable cause exists to refer the 
charge, and if so, whether it should be treated under the J) Honor Instruction, 2) 
Administrative Conduct System, or 3) military criminal justice system (UCMJ). If the 
matter falls within the jurisdiction of the Honor Concept, the Brigade Honor Chairman 
should be able to exercise his customary authority, including the authority to either drop 
the case or refer the midshipman for counseling. Additionally, the Committee 
recommends establishing a Battalion Counseling Board as proposed by the Commandant 
for inclusion in the Honor Instruction. 2fi£ Commandant's Standard Operations and 
Regulations Manual, Section 3.0407, attached as Appendix E. 

C The Investigative Piocess 

Observation 3: Although the accused has the right to review evidence, it is 
unclear at what point in the process this occurs. ' 

Recommendation 3: Once the Brigade Honor Chairman decides to refer a case to 
a Brigade Honor Board, the Brigade Honor Chairman should provide the accused 
immediate and complete access to the record of the investigation and ail evidence, and 
should provide copies of documentation in furtherance of USNAINST 1610.3E.0302.h,i. 

Observation 4: A Company officer is °ot consistently informed when a 
midshipman in his or her respective company ; being investigated by the Brigade Honor 
Committee. 

Recommendation 4: USNAINST 1610.3E.0404.3, which requires the Ethics 
Advisor to notify the accused's company officer upon receipt of a case by the Brigade 
Deputy Vice Chairman for Investigations, should be followed to the letter and enforced 
by the Honor Officer. 

Observation 5: large conspiracy cases involving honor offenses may overwhelm 
the honor process. 

Recommendation 5: The Brigade Honor Chairman, in consultation with the 
Honor Officer and his staff judge advocate, should consider the complexity and scope of 
the suspected violation and may refer the matter for a Judge Advocate General Manual 
investigation and/or the convening of a special board by the Superintendent. 
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D. The Deliberative and Voting Process 

Observation 6: Brigade How Board membership currently consists of seven 
voting members. 

Recommendation f : Increase the number of voting Brigade Honor Board 
members to nine. This would enhance training, education, participation, and 
deliberation. 

Observation 7: A finding of violation requires only a pimple majority vote (four 
out of seven). 

Recommendation 7: A finding of violation should require a supermajority vote 
(six out of nine). This requirement is consistent with the gravity of the sanctions 
involved and should lead to fewer overturned decisions by the Commandant and 
Superintendent who have been troubled in the past by close votes (L&, 4*3). This 
would in turn serve to increase the Brigade's confidence in and sense of ownership of 
the Honor Concept. 

Observation 8: An accused has the right to consult with and be advised by free 
military counsel and/or to retain civilian counsel at his or her own expense. However, 
counsel for the accused is not permitted to attend Brigade Honor Board proceedings. 
USNAINST 1610.3E.0302.O. 

Recommendation 8: Consistent with current practice, the Honor Instruction 
should state that an accused has the right to have legal counsel outside the hearing room 
and, at the discretion of the Presiding Officer, be allowed reasonable opportunity to 
consult with such counsel during the hearing. 

Observation 9: No commissioned officer serves in either a voting or monitoring 
capacity on a Brigade Honor Board. 

Recommendation 9: This practice should remain unchanged given the tasking of 
(he Honor Officer. See. Recommendation 6 in Section I.B setting forth the duties of the 
Honor Officer at the Naval Academy. 

Observation 10: The current standard of proof for a finding of violation is a 
preponderance of the evidence. 

Recommendation 10: The standard of proof should remain unchanged. 

Observation 11; The Brigade has a general misperception that the Honor 
Concept is a single-sanction system,- with no sanction short of separation. In fact, 
pursuant to USNAINST 1610.3E.0409, d tt£U there are other sanctions available to the 
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Commandant and Superintendent of which the Brigade is not generally aware: 
mandatory counseling and resort to punishments under the Administrative Conduct 
System, including probation. 

Recommendation 11: Honor sanctions should be separate and distinct from 
punishments meted out under the Administrative Conduct System. In no case should 
Administrative Conduct System punishments be substituted for these sanctions. While 
the Committee recognizes that the Honor Concept derives its separation authority 
through the Administrative Conduct System, the Committee strongly feels that 
establishment of a separate and distinct set of honor sanctions will eliminate the general 
mispercepttoh that it is a single-sanction system. This will enhance the Brigade's sense 
of ownership in the Honor Concept 

The Committee recommends the creation of the sanction of Honor Probation. 
Honor Probation should include 

a. the development and completion of a personal honor development 
program, as per Recommendation IV(A) in the Final Report of the 
Commandant's Working Group on Honor, attached as Appendix 0; 

b. restriction to the Yard; 

c. prohibition of participation in sports and extra-curricular activity contests or 
performances but permission to participate in practices; 

d. prohibition of representation of the Academy outside the Yard in any 
capacity; 

e. loss of stripes and any other position of authority; 

f. delayed graduation if the offense is committed by a first class midshipman 
with less than three months to graduation; and 

g. automatic separation if the accused commits any honor offense or 5000 or 
6000 series conduct offense during the probation period. 

The Committee believes that the time periods for honor probation should be 
limited to three or six months. 

The decision to impose honor probation for one of these two time periods (as 
opposed to separation) should be guided, in the first instance, by a determination that 
the accused is capable of redeeming his or her honor. Once that determination is made, 
the duration of the probation should be guided by the following factors: 
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a. the gravity of the offense; 
b: sincere self-referra' 

c. sincere self-admission prior to a hearing by a Brigade Honor Board; j 

d. the effect of the duration of the probation on the accused's rank, privileges, 
and activities; and 

e. the deterrent value of punishment to others. 

Moreover, the Committee believes that Honor Probation should place a higher 
burden on and require a higher degree of accountability from those in leadership 
positions. 

Observation 12: At present, a Brigade Honor Board makes no recommendation 
with respect to sanction. Recommendation 9 of the Vice Admiral J. M. Boorda Report of 
August 10, 1990, advised that a Brigade Honor Board should discontinue its practice of 
making a separation/retention recommendation to the Commandant. The Boorda Report 
did so on the basis of its expressed belief that the spectre of separating a fellow 
midshipman adversely affected a Brigade Honor Board's ability to make an objective 
finding of fact regarding violation. 

Recommendation 12: An Honor Concept employing a multiple sanction system will 
substantially mitigate, if not eliminate, a Brigade Honor Board's unwillingness to make a 
finding of violation. A Brigade Honor Board should reassume responsibility for making a 
sanction recommendation. Deliberation for making a recommendation for sanctions suited 
to the gravity of the offense should be made immediately after a finding of violation. The 
deliberation should be conducted on the basis of the accused's full service record (precisely 
the same factors available to the Commandant and Superintendent when they make the 
same deliberation), including any record of honor counseling provided to a Brigade Honor 
Board by the Brigade Honor Chairman and the recommendation of the accused's company 
officer. A vote for a sanction recommendation should be by secret and written ballot and 
should require a simple majority vote (five out of nine). The Committee recommends a 
simple majority vote in this instance because the sanction recommendation is advisory in 
nature and does not carry the same weight as does a Brigade Honor Board's finding of 
violation/non-violation. Sfifi Recommendation V(D) of the Final Report of the 
Commandant's Working Group on Honor, attached as Appendix D. 

Observation 13: Honor hearings are currently open and may be observed by 
midshipmen, faculty, and officers (who are not permitted to discuss the proceedings 
outside the hearing). The option is not routinely exercised. Attendance would increase 
understanding and confidence in the Honor Concept. 
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Recommendation 13: Except in cases in which the Presiding Officer grants the 
accused's request to exclude observers for good cause, USNAINST 1610.3E.0406.e, 
every Brigade Honor Board should be attended by twelve non-voting members of the 
Brigade and faculty, including non-faculty athletic coaches, to be designated as follows: 

a. eight midshipmen, whose attendance is mandatory, chosen at random by 
the Brigade Honor Chairman; 

b. three faculty members designated by the President of the Faculty Senate; 
and ; 

. c. one member of the athletic staff designated by the Director of Athletics. 

Observers should be permitted to discuss any non-identifying aspect of the proceedings 
outside the hearing room. 

E. The Review Process 

Observation 14: There is a general mispercepiion among the Brigade of 
subjectivity and undue political influence in the review and final determinations of honor 
cases by the Commandant, Superintendent, and the Secretary of the Navy. This problem 
stems from the unexplained retention of midshipmen found in violation, the unexplained 
overturn of Brigade Honor Board decisions, the unspecified standards of the review 
process, and the deficiencies in communication and informational feedback of 
determinations to the Brigade. 

Recommendation 14: The Committee proposes the following series of measures: 

a. the Superintendent or the Commandant should remand in cases where 
either officer finds new evidence or technical error; in such cases the 
Superintendent or Commandant should communicate to the Brigade Honor 
Chairman a detailed rationale directing a new hearing by a newly 
constituted Brigade Honor Board, the dissemination of which to the 
Brigade should be the responsibility of the Brigade Honor Chairman; 

b. the Superintendent or Commandant should overturn a finding of a Brigade 
Honor Board only if the finding was dearly erroneous; in such cases the 
Superintendent or Commandant should communicate a detailed written 
rationale to the Brigade Honor Chairman, the dissemination of which to 
the Brigade should be the responsibility of the Brigade Honor Chairman; 

c. if the Superintendent or Commandant accepts the finding of the violation 
but modifies the sanction, the Superintendent or Commandant should 
communicate a detailed written rationale to the Brigade Honor Chairman, 
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the dissemination of which to the Brigade should be the responsibility "of 
the Brigade Honor Chairman; 

d. reviews by the Secretary of the Nr.vy should be completed in no more than 

. thirty calendar days; 

e. with the foregoing recommendation!, the process has been strengthened 
substantially so that the Secretary of the Navy's review of honor cases 
should give great deference to the recommendation of the Superintendent, 
and in those cases that the Secretary of the Nayy determines to overturn 
the Superintendent's recommendation, the Secretary of the Navy should 
communicate a detailed rationale to the Superintendent, who should 
transmit it to the Brigade Honor Chairman for further dissemination. 

f. Recommendation I on feedback policy in the Final Report of the 
Commandant's Working Group on Honor, attached as Appendix D, should 
be adopted at the earliest possible date. In particular, a Brigade Honor 
Board should publish a redacted version of all its decisions - violation and 
non-violation in lieu of XYZ letters. The Committee also recommends that 
the uncodified changes of the 1993-1994 Brigade Honor Committee 
Feedback Policy, attached as Appendix G, be implemented. 



CONCLUSION 

The Committee would like to re-emphasize that the responsibility for character 
development at the Naval Academy does not lie solely with whatever administration 
happens to be in place at the Department of the Navy or the Academy at any given time. 
Rather, such responsibility must be rooted in the recognition of and deference to an 
overarching set of core values that pre-existed and will continue to exist after the 
stewardship of any particular Navy or Naval Academy leader. 
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MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE 

Ambassador Richard L Armitage is President of Armitage Associates, an 
international consulting company. He served as Assistant Secretary of Defense, ! 
International Security Affairs from 1963-89, Deputy Secretary of Defense for East Asia 
and Pacific Affairs, 1981-83. He has served as Presidential Special Envoy during the 
Persian Gulf War, Special Negotiator for the Philippines Bases, Mediator for the Middle 
East Water issues and Deputy to the Coordinator for Assistance to the NIS. Mr. Armitage 
is a 1967 graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy and served four combat tours in the 
Republic of Vietnam. 

Vice Admiral James F. Calvert, USN (Ret.) was Superintendent of the U.S. Naval 
Academy from 1968-72. After commanding the First Fleet in the Pacific, he left the 
Navy in 1973 and entered the private sector. Over the past twenty years, he has served 
on five different corporate boards and has been the Chairman or Chief Executive Officer 
of two large companies. He is a 1942 graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy. 

james M. Cannon is Chairman of the 8oard of Visitors of the U.S. Naval 
Academy, former Chief of Staff for Senate Majority Leader Howard 8aker, and former 
domestic policy advisor to President Gerald R. Ford. 

Lloyd N. Cutler, Esq., served as Counsel to the President (1979-80); Special 
Counsel to the President on Ratification of the SALT II Treaty (1979-80); Senior 
Consultant, President's Commission on Strategic Forces (Scowcroft Commission), 1983- 
84; and as a Member, President's Commission on Federal Ethics Law Reform, 198$. He 
has been a partner in the law firm of Wilmer, Cutler, Pickering, where he is currently 
Counsel, and is a graduate of Yale College and Yale Law School. 

Ronnie Fen Ltebowitz, Esq., is a partner, Hellring, Lindeman, Goldstein & Siegai, 
Newark, New jersey; President, Presidential Scholars Foundation; Member and Finance 
Chair of the White House Commission on Presidential Scholars; Vice President and Chair 
of Agency Development Committee, United Family and Children's Society, Plainfield, 
New jersey; Member of the Legal Affairs Committee of the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'Nai B'Rith; J.D. cum laude, New York University, School of Law; former University 
Counsel of Rutgers, the State University. 

The Honorable John McCain is U.S. Senator from Arizona and serves on the 
Armed Services Committee; the Committee on Commerce, Science and Transportation; 
the Committee on Governmental Affairs; and is also Chairman of the International 
Republican Institute. He previously served two terms as a U.S. Representative. He is a 
1958 graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy and was a prisoner of war in Vietnam for five 
and a half years. 
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Jeffrey E. McFadden, Esq. is a 1979 graduate of the U.S. Naval Academy and a 
1990 graduate of the Georgetown University law Center. From 1979-84 he served as a 
surface warfare officer in the Navy Nudear Power Program. He subsequently served as 
the Special Assistant to the Secretary of the Navy and as a law clerk to the Honorable 
Francis D. Mumaghan, Jr. on the U.S. Court of Appeals for the Fourth Circuit. He is 
currently an associate at the law firm of Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering in Washington D.C 

The Honorable Henry T. Wingate is a United States District judge. Southern 
District of Mississippi, the youngest and first black federal judge ever appointed in the 
history of Mississippi. He received his J.D. from Yale Law School. Judge Wingate 
served as a lieutenant with the Judge Advocate General Corps, United Slates Navy, from 
1973-76. 

Christopher J. Paul is a Legislative Assistant to U.S. Senator John McCain, 
responsible for Defense and Commerce legislation, and a 1982 graduate of the U.S. 
Naval Academy. He joined Senator McCain's staff after ten years in the Navy and 
currently is a lieutenant commander in the Naval Reserve. His Navy assignments 
included duty at sea as a surface warfare officer and in Washington D.C. on the staffs of 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff and the Secretary of the Navy. 
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Appendix B 

THE HONOR REVIEW COMMITTEE'S ACTIVITIES 

o ' Held hearings with officials and Honor Board representatives of the United 
States Military Academy including Superintendent Howard 0. Graves; 

I 

o Held discussions with General Andrew Good past or, USA (Ret.); 

o Held hearings with the Chairman of the Philosophy Department, Ethics 
Advisor, and Honor Committee members of the U.S. Air Force Academy; 

o Held hearings with past and present Superintendents of the U.S. Naval 
Academy; 

o Witnessed company-level honor training at the U.S. Naval Academy and 
conducted one-on-one random discussions with midshipmen; 

o Held hearings with the Brigade of Midshipman Honor Committee 
Representatives; 

o Held hearings with a random cross-section of some two dozen midshipmen 
from ail four classes; 

o Held hearings with the Commandant's Working Group on Honor, held an 
open forum for the Naval Academy faculty, and met separately with faculty 
members; 

o Held discussions with the Superintendent's staff judge advocate and the 
Commandant's staff judge advocate; 

o Held hearings with U.S. Naval Academy company officers; 

o Held hearings with representatives of the U.S. Naval Academy Athletic 

Department, including the head coaches of both men's and women's major 
sports; 

o Briefed by officials from the Office of the Navy Inspector General; 

o Participated in National Conference on Ethics in America at West Point, 
N.Y.; the conference encompassed both military academies and civilian 
universities; and 

o Held discussions with an official of the General Accounting Office. 
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Appendix C 

DOCUMENTS AND RESOURCES 
United States Air Force Academy 

1) 1993 Wing Honor Survey Report, RL«arch Report 93-01, Office of Institutional 
Research, May 12, 1993 

2) AF Regulation 53-30, "The U.S. Air Force Academy Board," March 28, 1986 

3) The Honor Oath (Handout to Cadets) 

4) A Report and Recommendation to the Secretary of Defense by the Service Academy 
Board (Steams-Eisenhower Report), January 1950 

5) Honor and Ethics Education, Honor Code Review Evaluation Sheet (Handout) 

6) USAFA Honor Education Lesson Plans 

7) USAFA Honor Education Committee H BCT Honor Reflection" (Lesson Plans) 

8) Honor Code Reference Handbook of the Air Force Cadet Wing, June 1991, Vol.1 

9) Outline of USAFA Honor Sanctions 

10) USAFA Cadet Honor Code and System, USCC PAM 632-1 

1 1) USAFA Cadet Honor Committee "BCT Honor Training" (Lesson Plans) 

1 2) Memorandum dated January 6, 1993 re: Article 3KB) and the Honor Code 
United States Military Academy 

13) USCC PAM 632-1, The Honor Code and Honor System," August 1993 
14; Outline, Cidet Honor Code and Honor System 

15) Final Report of the Special Commission of the Chief of Staff on the Honor Code and 
Hnnor System at tie United States Military Academy, May 30, 1939 

United States Naval Academy 

16) Honor Offense Process Flow Chart (Handout) 
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17) Brigade Honor Committee Honor Handbook 1993-94 

18) Proposed Changes to Section 3, Commandant Standard Organization Manual, 
COMDTMIOINST 5400.5A CH-1, June 10, 1993 

19) Honor Concept of the Brigade of Midshipmen, USNAINST 1610.3H 

20) USNA Strategic Plan, First Update, December 1992 

21) XYZ Letters dated September 21 and 23, 1993 

22) Class of 1997, Plebe Summer Lectures (Lesson Plan) 

23) Edney, Leon A., ADM, USN, "Thoughts on Ethics in Military Leadership" 

24) Commandant Standard and Organization Manual, COMDTMIOINST 5400.5A, CH-1, 
June 10, 1993 

.25) Cattuso, J.A., CDR, USN, "Out of the Bull's Eye," U.S. Naval Institute, 
Proceedings. October 1993 

26) Calvert, James F., VADM, USN, "The Naval Profession," (2nd Edition), New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1971 

27) Report to the Secretary of the Navy on the Recent Incident on Honor Violations at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, February 24, 1988 

28) Report of the Informal Review Board on the Honor Concept and Conduct System at 
the U.S. Naval Academy, Vice Admiral J.M. Boorda, Chairman, August 10, 1990 

29) Final Report of the Commandant's Working Group on Honor, November 12, 1993 

30) Memorandum to the Superintendent dated October 27, 1993 re: Due Process Under 
the Honor Concept 

31) 1993-94 Brigade Honor Committee Feedback Policy/Formal Counseling Policy 

32) Chro.iology of EE311 Final Exam Investigation 

33) Honor Case Statistics 1965*1980, dated june 1980 

34) Honor Case Statistics 1986-1993, dated September 23, 1993 

35) 10 USC. Section 6961 
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36) U.S.N.A. Reef Points, 1993-94 

37) Memorandum to the Honor Review Committee from LCDR D.G. Donovan, JAGC 
USN dated Octob*r22,1 993 i 

i 

"38) Memorandum to the Honor Review Committee from Professor Karel Montor 
dated October 25, 1993 

39) Letter to the Honor Review Committee Chairman from D.irector of Athletics, Jack 
Lengyel dated December 3, 1993 

40) Memorandum dated March 17, 1993 re: Honor Training for Year 1992-1993 
General Honor 

41) U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, Kings Point, The Honor CoHe of the Regiment of 
MidshipnY " 

42) University of Virginia, The Honor System 

43) "On My Honor..." Philosophy and Guidelines of the Honor System, University of 
Virginia, 1993 

44) Code of Academic Integrity, University of Maryland at College Park 

45) William and Mary College, Student Handbook, 1993-94 

46) Bulletin of Duke University, Information and Regulations, 1993-94 

47) Davidson College, Student Handbook 1993*94 

48) Report of the Comptroller General of the United States, "Honor and Disciplinary 
Systems at the Three Military Academies/ August 2, 1976 

49) Genera! Accounting Office, "Naval Academy: Low Grades in Electrical Engineering 
Courses Surface Broader Issues," July 22, 1991 

30) General Accounting Office, "DOD Service Academies: More Changes Needed to 
Eliminate Hazing," November 10, 1992 

51) General Accounting Office, "Naval Academy: Gender and Racial Disparities," April 
30, 1993 

52) General Accounting Office, "DOD Service Academies: Status Report on Review of 
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From: Commandant's working Group on Honor 
To: Commandant of Midshipmen 

Subj : FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMANDANT'S WORKING GROUP ON HONOR 

Ref : (a) Commandant's memo to Chair, Working Group, 19 Aug 93 
(bi • Working Group's Preliminary Report, 3 Aug 93 

(c) Working Group's Recommendation on Feedback, 31 Aug 93 

(d) USNA Strategic Plan (First Update) 

Encl: (1) USMA Honor Code Pamphlets 

(2) Proposed Record of Formal Honor Counselling 

(3) Proposed Briefing Sheet: yaior Findings/Recommendations 

1. After receiving our charter from you on 19 August (reference 
[a] ) , we set to work, generally meeting twice a week for two or 
more hours each time. We found the composition of our Working 
Group to be especially useful — the midshipman perspective 
reDresented by two midshipmen and two members of the just -graduated 
class; the Brigade officer outlook represented by the Summer 
Training Officer, two Company Officers, the Ethics Officer and his 
relief; the faculty view represented by four officer and civilian 
faculty members from the various academic divisions; and the 
athletic perspective represented by an Assistant Director of 
Athletics. When one of our members from the Cless of 19S3 left for 
The Basic School, we replaced him with a second class midshipman. 
From the start, it was apparent that, though we brought differing 
experiences with the Honor Concept to our discussions, no one feit 
that he or she was defending a particular group; rather the range 
of backgrounds allowed us to explore more fully the complexity of 
the issues involved and to avoid mistakes we might otherwise have 



2. Initially, we read the reports on the USNA Honor Concept 
written in recent years by CAPT (then CDR) Harper (no date) , by LT 
Crarr.er (21 Mar 86), by VADM Lawrence and his group (24 Oct 86), and 
by ADM Boorda (10 Aug 90) . In addition, we had all of the input 
from r JsMA officers and faculty that you had provided to us in late 
July as well as a midshipman project examining the Honor Concept 
dcr.s for LT Sulmasy in NL202 (28 Apr 93). Subsequently, we found 
useful parts of the Senate Hearings on Honor Codes at the Service 
A-ademies (1976) and the honor codes of a variety of colleges and 
universities: U. S. Military Academy, U. S. Air Force Academy, U, S. 
Coast Guard Academy, U. S. Merchant Marine Academy, Duke 
University, William and Mary, University of Virginia, Virginia 
Military Institute, University of Maryland, Cornell University, and 
Princeton University. But when we began, we decided to use our 
Preliminary Report (reference (b] ) as an initial guide, recognizing 
that we were likely to go beyond it es we continued dUr review. 

3 Because we knew that both the midshipmen and the faculty and 
staff would have insightful things to tell us, we solicited their 
views in several ways. The Deputy Vice Chair for Education sent an 
electronic -mail message to all members of ths Brigade, telling them 
of the composition of our working Group and soliciting their input. 
We sent a similar E-mail memorandum to all USNA officers, faculty 
rr.err.ber3, and librarians and followed that message up with another 
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E-mail reminder several weeks later. We asked ail involved to send 
us their views by E-mail to an account we labelled HONOR . To date, 
we have received a number of messages with thoughtful, if sometimes 
contradictory, views . » 

Because midshipman ownership of the Honor Concept is so important, 
we also solicited their views in two other ways. First, during the 
Brigade honor training session held in late August, midshipmen were 
asked to list the problems they saw with the Honor Concept and the 
solutions to those problems. The Deputy Vice Chair for Education 
then collated that data and presented it to the Working Group. 
Second, . because we wanted to let the midshipmen know just how 
important their ideas were to us and because: we wanted feedback on 
several specific issues, we decided to visit the company areas for 
direct discussion with midshipmen during the noontime training 
period (13-17 September) . We had planned to follow up by holding an 
open forum with midshipmen on 26 October, but decided to cancel 
that session because the Board of Visitors' Honor Review Committee 
met with the Brigade on that day. To meet directly with faculty 
members. Brigade officers, and coaches, we held open fora in 
Division, Bancroft Kail, and Athletic areas. 

4. Following the pattern we established in our Preliminary Report, 
we began cur discussion of problems with the Honor Concept by 
looking at the need for improved feedback. Because proper feedback 
is so important to the smooth operation of the honor system and 
because we thought that, if you wished, you migh": be able to put 
into effect this semester any recommendations w* tnade on the 
subject, we provided you with our recommendation on feedback on 31 
August (reference [c] ) . It is included here again. Since then we 
have examined the various problems we identified earlier as well as 
other issues that arose during the course of our discussions. In 
making our recommendations listed below, we tried to provide our 
reasoning for them so that you would get some sense of how we 
arrived at our conclusions. Since these are complex issues, we 
would welcome an opportunity to follow up with you, should you have 
any questions about our report. 

5. Here, then, are our recommendations. To make reading the 
report easier, we begin each problem on a separate page; we have 
also added page numbers. 
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rnua^iii x vrs.iuaMu#w/ : lscx ot prompt reeaoacx on nonor cases to all 
concerned is a major problem. 

DISCUSSION: 

Almost every recent review of the Honor Concept has noted the 
i-.r.portance of prompt feedback, and everyone currently involved in 
t.ia administration of the honor system recognizes the value of 
promptly reporting the results of honor caaes to those directly 
concerned and, where legally possible, to the Brigade ar.d faculty. 
Complicating Che feedback process, however, is the admirable 
concern for the privacy ri^Iits of those accused of an honor 
violation. In our institution as well *• in our society at large, 
maintaining the balance between the needs of the individual and 
those of the society is at the heart o£ our democracy. That 
principle underlies our recommendation below. 

we believe that a system that provides prompt feedback to all 
concerned and that protects the legal rights of individuals accused 
can be implemented. Whereas complete secrecy might best serve the 
needs of those accused, others have legitimate rights to lorar/ 
knowledge of what has occurred and what action has been taken. He 
believe that the recommendation given below both conforms to legal 
requirements and allows for enough information for all concerned to 
have faith in the operation of the honor system. We also note that 
electronic mail provides the quickest way of conveying information. 

RECCXM2NTATI0N I: Provide appropriate and legally permissible 
feedback to everyone involved at each stags in the process. 

Listed below are the several feedback stages and the 
individuals who should be notified st each stage: 

Feedback Stages: 

STAGS 1 (HONOR CHAIR STAGE) . When the Honor Chair 
receives en allegation, he/she must decide whether to investigate. 

a. If the Honor Chair decides not to turn the case over 
to be investigated, then the following should be notified: 

(1) Accused 

(2) Accuser 

(3) Company Officer 

b. If the Honor Chair decides to turn the case over for 
investigation, then the following should be notified: 

(1) Accused 

(2) Accuser 

(3) Company Officer 

(4) Battalion- Officer 

These four people should be told two things: <1) that the Honor 
Chair has decided to turn the esse over for investigation end U) 
that the Honor Chair will make s decision on whether to hold an 
Honor Board after the investigation is coexisted. 
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c. If, after reviewing the results of the investigation, 
the Honor Chair decides that * Board will not be held, the . 
following ahould be notified: 

(1) Accused 

(2) Accuser 

(3) Witnesses 

(4) Company Officer 

(5) Battalion Officer 

d. If, after reviewing the reeulte of the investigation, 
the Honor Chair decides that a Board will be held, the following 
should be notified: 

(1) Accused 

(2) Accuser 

(3) Witnesses 

(4) Company Officer 

(5) Battalion Officer 

Notification can be done by E-mail message . Because of the privacy 
issues involved, the Commandant may wish to remind the Company and 
Battalion Officers not to give their password to others. 

STAGE 2 (HONOR BOARD STAGE! . 

a. If an Honor Board finds no violation (and tells the 
accused of the decision), the following should be notified first: 



(1) Accuser 

(2) Witnesses 

(3) Company Officer 

(4) Battalion Officer 

(5) Observers 



Then, one day after the notification has gone out (via E-mail or 
hard copy) to the people lieted above, the Brigade and faculty 
should be notified by an XVZ memorandum that conforms to existing 
legal requirements. 

b. If an Honor Board finds the accused in violation and 
notifies him/her, the following ahould be notified: 

(1) Accuser 

(2) Witnessee 

(3) Company Officer 

(4) Battalion Officer 

(5) Obeervers 



STAGE 3 (COMMANDANT'S STAGE). . 

a. After the Commandant- has made a decision on the case, 
the Ethics Advisor should put out to the Brigade and faculty en 
XYZ memorandum that conforms to existing legal requirements and 
that provides the Cow indent 1 a decision and the reasons why he 
made his decision. If the dec.jiolPis to retain the accused, any 
punishment awarded ahould also oe included in the memorandum. 
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a. After tht Superintendent has made his decision, th« 
Brigads and faculty should be notified. 

(1) If the Superintendent accepts the Commandant's 
recommendation, the Ethics Advisor should put out to the Brigade 
and faculty a brief memorandum indicating the Superintendent's 
acceptance of the Commandant's recommendation. 

(2) If the Superintendent does not accept the 
Commandant's recommendation and the accused la retained, the 
Ethics Advisor should put out a new XYZ memorandum that conforms 
to existing legal -requirements and that provides the 
Superintendent's reaions for his decision; 

STAGE 5 (SECNAV STAGE) . 

a. If the SECNAV does not accept the Superintendent's 
recommendation and the accused is retained, the Ethics Advisor 
should notify the Brigade and faculty that the SECMAV has retained 
the accused. 
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PROBLEM II (EDUCATION) : Both the educational and the training 
programs dealing with ethical development need to be coordinated 
carefully, developed more fully, and, in aome cases, established. 

DISCUSSION: 

The Academy does not want for initiatives designed to foster 
integrity and ethical development: indeed, there are many programs 
already in place that focus on the moral dimension of the USNA 
mission. The courses in the Ethics Continuum, the midshipman- run 
training program in the Honor Concept, the various programs like 
CMEO and Core Values Training mandated by the Department of the 
Navy (DON) , and the.' many initiatives of the Chaplain Center are 
some of the more formalized efforts -already underway. But there is 
no overall coordination of these programs, no overarching framework 
for them. The result is that there is a fragment a t-ion of effort 
and a lack of focus so that the impact of these initiatives is not 
maximized. 

We think that better coordination is essential. In 
addition, we believe that USNA is missing two opportunities to 
reinforce the ethical values for which the Academy stands. Though 
summer training is multiplicitous and diffuse, there are portions 
of the training like MLT and the YP and the CSTS cruises during 
which hands-on discussion of ethical issues can take place, perhape 
prompted by events occurring in those program*. And the part that 
the coaches of various athletic teams and clubs play in the moral 
development of their players could be enhanced and regularized. 
For many midshipmen, coaches serve as powerful role models; the 
opportunities that they have to nurture moral growth, often at key 
points in a player's personal development, are enormous. 

RECOMMENDATION II (A) : Establish an Ethics.^ eering Committee, 
charged (1) with creating a comprehensive, coherent program- - 
progressive through the four years- -and (2) with coordinating the 
contributions of the Academic, Leadership, Training, and Athletic 
deoartments. (See reference [d] , Goel 1, Strategy 1.2, Objective 
1.2.1, Task 1.2.1.1; Goal 1, Strategy 1.4. These references apply 
to all the recommendations for Problem II.) 

These programs include: 



1. All courses in the ethics continuum: FP130, HH20S-206, 
NL102, NL202, NL303, NL400, NS401. 

2. The midshipman-run training program in honor and the 
Honor Concept. 

3. DON-mendatsd programs: CMEO , Core Values Training. 

4 . Programs run by the Chaplains . * 

5. New initiatives in the Summer Training Program during 
MLT and the YP and CSTS cruises. 

S. New initiatives by the coaches. 
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RECOMMENDATION II (B) : Create new initiatives in the Suramir 
Training Program Co promote hands -on discussion of ethical issues. 

RECOMMENDAT ION II (C) ; Crsats a definitive program for coaches that 
both regularizes ethical training and promotes expanded > 
opportunities for coaches to foster ethical development. 

RECOMMENDATION II (D) : A full-time person should chair the Ethics 
Steering Committee and should: 

1. Be a person with a* broad view^of the world. 

2. Be a person of stature- -someone who would be able to 
talk with the Dean, the Commandant, and the Superintendent 
as a near equal and someone who would be able to gain 

the respect of the Academy community: a senior officer or 
a senior civilian faculty member or possibly a member of 
the retired community. 

3. Be a person with effective adminietrative skills. 

4 . Be a person who would be able to do the job on a 
long-term basis.' 

5. Be a person with some military experience. (We see 
this as a desirable but not absolutely essential 

characteristic. ) 

6. Report directly to the Superintendent. 

7. Have a YN3 or a GS-4/S working directly for him or her 
to provide administrative support . 

RECOMMENDATION II (E) : Completely revamp the midshipman- run program 
of education and training in the Honor Concept, increase the time 
given to this education and training, and enhance its priority. 

Specifically: 

1. Develop a set, progressive program of midshipman- run 
training like that at the United States Military Academy 
(U5MA) (see enclosure [1] , The Four -Year HQHfi£ 
Education £lm> * 

2. Focus this program on moral/ethical development 
rather than on merely the operation of the Honor Concept. 

3. Train midshipman Honor Investigating Officers (IO's) 
thoroughly in order to minimise procedural errors and 
provide a concise, accurate compilation of evidence. 
Training should take place during the reforming of the 
Brigade in August. 

The Deputy Vice Honor Chair for Investigations (DVCI) is in the 
process of developing a three-phased training program, which the 
working Group supports. This program includes training for first 
and second class IO's and the creation of an Investigating 
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Officer 's Handbook : the Handbook should be ready for printing in 
January 19 94. 

In his training program, the DVCI is also addressing changes in 
investigating policies. Various changes such as scheduled meetings 
with the Ethics Advisor, case updates to those involved, and 
standardization of investigations ars not novel ideas but . rather 
duties that have been neglected. 

RECOMMENDATION II <F) : Provide for widespread observation of honor 
boards by midshipmen, Brigade officers, faculty, and staff. 

RECOMMENDATION II (G) : Develop a professio nally prepared video 
(see the 1990 Boorda Report, p. 8). This video should be completed 
in time for use with the Class of 1998 during Plebe. Summer. 

Comment : what we have in mind here is a narrated documentary 
that could be used as an educational tool for the entire USNA 
community. The introduction would briefly address the 
importance of integrity, provide a short history of the Honor 
Concept, and then-move on to a mock case itself. Complete 
with narrative, the film would take viewere through the case * 
by focusing on its various stagee--from the accuser's decision 
to turn in the alleged violation to the start of the Honor 
Board itself to questioning of witnesses to the deliberation 
and reaching of a conclusion and on up to the Commandant and 
the Superintendent. At each juncture, key decision-makers 
(Brigade Honor Chair, Commandant, and Superintendent) would 
talk to the camera about what they consider at their 
level.. Che issues they struggle with and their personal views 
about those issues. Whenever there ie a new Brigade Honor 
Chair, Commandant, or Superintendent, that person's comments 
would be spliced into the film. To avoid the kind of dullness 
that educational films are prone to, the video muii be 
professionally made and edited. 

RECOMMENDATION II (H) : Expand the scope of the current training 
program between youngsters and plebes to include a discussion each 
week on honor? taek the new Ethics Steering Committee, called for 
in II (A) above, to develop the curriculum for these meetings as 
part of the four-year, progressive educational program. 

Comment: The existing training program between element 
leaders and plebes provides' an opportunity to address 
issues of integrity. With a carefully prepared curriculum, 
the educational benefits for kfitJi youngsters and plebes on 
matters of honor can be significant. 
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PROBLEM III (DOCUMENTATION AND GOUGE) : Midshipmen do not have a 
good grasp of whit cheating is in such area* as the use of other 
students' data/lab reports, the citation of library and other 
sources, and the use of gouge information. 

DISCUSSION: 

J 

In the military, in government, in business, in the 
professions, indeed in many aspects of life in the last decade of 
the twentieth century, sharing of information and collaborating in 
solving problem? are commonplace. In the educational process, too, 
students often work together in collecting and sharing data and in 
helping each other to master material, activities that are, of 
course, all to the good. Problems arias, however, when students do 
not give credit for the assistance they have received either from 
classmates or instructors or written sources. Most' of the time, 
these lapses ^arc unintentional, resulting from lack of knowledge or 
uncertainty/about what does and does not need to be cited; and a 
part of the Academy's educational task Is to teach midshipmen both 
how to give credit to others and why it is necessary to do so. 
Though, for the most part, this is the job of the academic 
departments, stressing the importance of honesty in academic 
pursuits and reinforcing the proper way to use and report on data 
gained through collaboration and from other sources should be part 
of the instruction that midshipmen provide in their portion of the 
honor education program. 

RECOMMENDATION III (A) : Make sure that instruction in academic 
honesty is an integral part of the midshipman- run honor education 
program. 

RECOMMENDATION- III (B) : Require faculty members to include in their 
cours e poli cy statements a section defi ning their policy on 
collabo ratio n, on prop er doc umentation of sources, and on 
annotation of assistance received. 

RECOMMENDATION III (C) : The whole issue of gouge should be 
addressed, both on the faculty and the midshipman level, to define 
clearly the acceptable limits of assistance, whether that 
assistance is oral or written. 

Specifically: 

1. Departments should speak with unanimity in providing 
gouge information. No faculty msmbsr should give mors information 
than others so that faimsss is maintained. 

2. Departments should talk routinely about this issus to 
reinforce the idea that no instructor should give hir=or hsr 
students an unfair advantage. 

3. Departments should routinely be reminded of the contents 
and requirements of U5NAINST 1531. 2CF (Preparation and Submission 

of Academic Couree Work) . 

4. Midshipmen should not ask sach other what wae on a 
particular quiz or examination and ehould not give such information 

if chsy ars aaksd. 
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PROBLEM IV (SINGLE-SANCTION PERCEPTION) : Tht Honor Concept i» 
viewed as ah inflexible system of extrtmes with only two outcome*: 
a finding of "in violation, • which means guilt and »eparation, or a 
finding of "no violation, * which meana innocence and retention. 
This perception affects the willingness of midshipmen, officers, 
faculty, and staf f #o report suspected violations of the Concept. 

DISCUSSION: 

Though the reality is quite different, many (perhaps most) 
members of the Academy community nhinx of the Honor Concept as *n 
inflexible, single-sanction system* they believe that separation is 
the punishment for someone who commits an honor offense and that 
turning someone in for a suspected violation is likely to result in 
dismissal. In fact, some --those whom the Commandant and the 
Superintendent feel have the potential to develop the integrity and 
other necessary qualities required of a commissioned officer- -are 
retained, though with a heavy punishment. For the years 1986 
through 20 September 1993, for example, only «€% of those found in 
violation (220 of 330) left the Academy? 34% were retained. 
Perhaps even more illuminating is the fact that during that same 
seven-year period, in which 781 honor cases were opened, 451 (58%) 
of them were terminated somewhere along the way, either because 
there was insufficient evidence to continue with the case or' there 
was a problem with the procedures of the case or the accused was 
found innocent. And the number of those finally separated for 
honor offenses (220) is only 28% of all those (781) initially 
accused. In reality, then, as opposed to the prevailing assumption 
by members of the Academy community, turning in a suspected honor 
violator does not necessarily mean that that person will be 
separated. 

There is, in addition, a great deal more flexibility in the day-to- 
day" operation of the honor system than is generally recognized. In 
our discussion with midshipmen, faculty, coaches, and Brigade 
officers, we learned that, for a variety of reasons, including the 
severity of the assumed punishment, accusers often choose the 
counselling option of the Honor Concept, turning in only the most 
serious or most egregious cases to the Honor Chair. In practice, 
accusers tend to make distinctions between kinds of offenses, seeinc 
some as more strious than others. Although accusers might accept 
the often-voiced comment that there are no degrees of honor, they 
do believe that there are degrees of offenses: they see a 
difference, for txample, between the case of a plebe who lies about 
shining his or her shoes and that of a midshipman who steals from 
his or her roommate. Thev and the majority of those we talked with 
do fagliev* that fomg optio n other than separation is appropriate- 
This conclusion was certainly not universal, a vocal minority 
believing that separation should be the result of anyzbonor 
violation. But the large majority of midshipmen, officers, 
faculty, and coaches wa met with thought that a system with a 
single punishment was too rigid. 

We agree with them. Human motivation, development, and 
behavior are far too complex for any black-and-white system. We do 
not see recogni2ing this fact as a descent from a moral standard 
presumed to be in place in some earlier Golden Age at the Academy; 
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nor do we see acknowledging the complexity of human life a* 
acceptance of some debased moral standard currently held by the 
Brigade. In our opinion, such views underrate the talented men and 
women who go to school here and oversimplify the complicated issues 
of integrity. Nor, with all due respect, do we agree with the 
Military Academy and the Air Force Academy that e strict honor code 
with a no-toleration c lause is better than the Honor Concept in 
place here. Even setting aside the fact that there have been no 
fewer cheating incidents at West Point or Colorado Springs than at 
Annapolis, we think that USNA's Honor Concept with its option to 
counsel an offender rather than merely turn him or her in is a far 
better way of developing integrity and of accepting responsibili ty 
than a system that takes decision-making .out of the hands of the 
person who witnesses an apparent violation. The midshipman who has 
to struggle with the tension between loyelty to a classmate and 
what is right in a particular context is far more l'ikely in our 
view to be developing the strength of character and the qualities 
of judgment that young officers must have if we are to entrust them 
with the welfare of enlisted men and women. 

We do believe, however, that as a community we have emphasized the 
screening aspect of the Honor Concept while not stressing enough 
its developmental nature. It is, of course, essential that only 
those with a fully mature sense of integrity be commissioned. But 
in focusing on the Concept as a screening tool, we have not done 
enough to provide a framework for nourishing the development of 
integrity in those who commit honor offenses but who are retained. 
Our recommendations below are based on the creation of a program 
for strengthening integrity that will supplement efforts already 
underway. 

RECOMMENDATION IV (A) : Change the Honor Concept and make clear to 
the entire USNA community that separation is only one of the possibl« 
sanctions for those found in violation. Create a two-phase program 
involving both punishment and, for those retained, rehabilitation: 

PUNISHMENT: Separation may still be a punishment for thoee 
committing honor offenses, but, if a person found in violation is 
retained, the punishment should be six, months loss of liberty and 
leave if that person is a first, second, or third class midshipman. 
If a first class midshipman is retained and there is not enough time 
for him or her to stand the full six months of punishment, that 
person's grxrtu^t -i «h on1H h m delayed. If a plebe violator is 
retained, tEe punishment should be three months loss of liberty and 
leave if the case is adjudicated during the fall semester and six 
months loss of liberty and leave if the case is adjudicated during 
the spring semester. If the violator is an athlete or a member of 
a BSA, ECA, or club sport, he or she may practice or rehearse with 
the group but may not participate in games or performances or 
public activities. The punishment phase begins when the Commandant 
or the Superintendent makes a final determination on the case. (To 
clarify any ambiguities: the midshipman involved loses liberty and 
leave but is not put on restriction with its requirements for 
mustering and so on.) 

REHABILITATION: For a period of at least six months, midshipmen 
retained after having been found in violation of the Honor Concept 
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will participate in an Integrity Development Program (IDP) . Because 
of constraints on our timt and expertise, we believa that this 
program- -the vtry heart of this re commendation- -should be developed 
fully by the new Ethics Steering Committee called for in 
Recommendation II (A) above. But we do -envision the IDP as 
including: 

1. A mentorship program in which the midshipman involved 
would meet weekly with a mentor in order to discuss issues of 
integrity brought out by a series of resdings and to fostsr the 
further development of ethical behavior. 

2. Group discussion in which a small group of midshipmen 
in the program would meet every other week to complete a curriculum 
devised by the Ethics Steering Committfiee This curriculum might 
include further reading (articles, essays), case studies founded 
perhaps on Fleet and Fleet Marine Force examples, and movies 
designed to highlight ethical issues. 

3. Some sort of project or personal contribution that would 
not be so time-consuming that it would detract in a major way from 
academics but that would involve the midshipman's giving something 
back to the Academy. 

The amount of time an individual would spend in the IDP program 
would be dependent upon his or her progress toward developing 
integrity. For a particular midshipman, this phase might well 
extend beyond the six-month initial assignment; departure from the 
IDP program would be case specific. 

Above all else, however, this rehabilitative phase of the program 
should be DEVELOPMENTAL and NOT PUNITIVE. (See reference (d] , 
Goal l. Strategy I.e.) 

RECGXtf ENDAT I ON IV (B) : Separate a midshipman if hs or she is found 
guilty of a second honor offense. 

RECOMMENDATION IV (C) : Allow midshipmen who have completed the IDP 
to be reentered into the rehabilitative phase of the program, if 
their behavior raises questions about their integrity in the minds 
of faculty members, coaches, or Brigade officers. 

Comment: There may be a time when a Company Officer, a coach, a 
faculty member, or another Brigade officer feels that, though a 
midshipman who has completed the IDP may not have committed another 
honor offense , he or she has done somsthing that calls into question 
that person's integrity. Such a midshipman may be required to 
reenter the rehabilitative phase of the IDP, though no loss of leave 
or liberty would be involved. = 

RECOMMENDATION IV (D) : Require* other midshipmen who may not have 
been found in violation of the Honor Concept but who have done 
something to raise questions about their integrity in the minds of 
faculty members, Company Officers, other Brigade officers, or 
coaches to participate in the rehabilitative phase of the IDP. No 
loss of liberty or leave would be involved. Candidates in this 
category would be those teen by Battslion Counseling Boards and 
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those referred to the IDP by a combination o£ the midshipman's 
Company Officer and either a- faculty member, another Brigade . 
officer, * coach, or another midshipman. Two people, ona of the* 
tha midshipman' • Company Officar, must agree that that parson 
should be recommandad for tha rehabilitative phasa of tha IDF. The 
Company Officer will forward tha recommendation to tha Commandant, 
who will make the final determination. 
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PROBLEM V (LACX OF CONFIDENCE) : Midshipman and faculty confidence 
in the Honor System is low. 

DISCUSSION: In our discussions with midshipmen and faculty members, 
we confirmed our earlier assessment that confidence in the Honor 
System is low, though aiii^hipmen have different reasons for their 
skepticism than do faruJ/'y. In general, many midshipmen become 
dismayed whenever the 1' ,m.-iandant or the Superintendent comes to 
different conclusions from Chose of an Honor Board. Perhaps 
because midshipmen believe that only the most serious cases are 
turned in to the Honor Chair, they expect a person found in 
violation to be separated--and this, even though the Honor Concept 
is quite clear about the differing powers and responsibilities of 
Honor Boards and those of tho Commandant and the Superintendent. 
Faculty members, on the other hand, have lost faith, in the system 
for essentially two reasons: (1) they believe that/ no matter how 
much evidence is submitted to support an accusation of cheating or 
plagiarism, Honor Boards will not find the accused in violation; 
and' (2) the way in which some faculty members have been questioned 
in Honor Board hearings has led them to feel that their integrity 
is being questioned. 

Though these are not easy problems to resolve, they are not 
insurmountable, especially over time. We believe that the feedback 
recommendation made earlier will help immensely in restoring both 
faculty and midshipman confidence, especially since the Commandant 
and the Superintendent will now provide their reasoning, to the 
degree that is consistent with the law, in cases in which they come 
to different conclusions from an Honor Board or in which they 
decide to retain a violator. 

To resolve faculty concerns, we did, of cruras, discuss the 
possibility of including a faculty member or a Brigade officer on 
Her. or Beards, but, for a variety of reasons, we decided againot 
such a change. Most important, perhaps, is that including people 
other than midshipmen on the Boards would, we believe, tend to 
weaken the commitment that the Brigade has for the honor system. 
At bottom, this is an ownership issue. We feel that by leaving 
decision-making in the hands of the midshipmen, the Academy is 
making a powerful statement about trust. Even if faculty members 
or officers were to serve in some non-voting capacity, the 
midshipmen would be likely to feel that their ability or integrity 
was being questioned, and hence their -commitment to the system 
would tend to erode. In addition, we think that there are otl er 
ways, listed below as recommendations, that will help to restore 
faculty confidence. 

For reasons limilar to those just advanced above, we also think 
that, the powers of Honor Boards should be expanded. When Admiral 
Boorda made his recommendation in 1990 that midshipmen limit their 
decision-making to a finding of in violation or not, he notsd that 
•The impact of thia recommendation should be evaluated over saveral 
academic years." He and his group believed that 'members of tee 
Brigade and faculty (would) be more likely to report possible 
offenses if uparate/rstain rscommendationa (a doomsday event) 
(wers) not initiated at ths midshipman level." Frankly, we sse no 
evidence that the change made in 1990 has achieved the rsjults it 
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was intended co bring about. In fact, in our view, the Brigade is 
likely to have more confidence in the honor system if the ■ 
separate/retain recommendation is returned to individual Honor 
Boards. We do believe, however, that the recommendation of 
separation or retention should be based on more than merely the 
Honor Board's judgment about a single offense and the sense that 
Boardmembers get about the accused's integrity during the honor 
hearing. Consequently, we recommend below that Honor Board 
members have other data available to them and that they make their 
decision about retention based upon their assessment of the whole 
person. We believe that increasing the Board's powers and 
responsibilities will not only serve as an opportunity for 
professional growth for Board members but; will also--and more 
importantly- -give the Brigade a greater sense of ownership of the 
honor system. 

In addition, we believe that there are other ways, noted in the 
recommendations below, of restoring confidence in the Honor System. 

RECOMMENDATION V (A) : Implement the recommendation on feedback-- 
Recommendation I- -made earlier in this report. 

RECOMMENDATION V (B) : 2n a regular fcaaia* the Superintendent and 
the Commandant need to provide visible leadership on the issues of 
hor.or and integrity; specifically, they need to articulate their 
beliefs about and policies on these matters. 

Comment: The "class calls" on sexual harassment that the 
Commandant held in September are good examples of the 
kind of visible leadership we have in mind. In these 
sessions, the Commandant made clear his personal feelings 
about and his position on sexual harassment. Similar 
meetings in which the Academy's senior leaders address 
issues of honor and integrity would be effective and 
motivational. f « 

RECOMMENDATION V (C) : Implement Recommendation II (F) , 'which calls 
for widespread observation of Honor Boards. 

Comment: L'hough it is important that as many members of the 
USNA community as possible have the opportunity to attend honor 
hearings, special focus should be placed on the Plebes. The goal 
should be that at least one-third of tach Plebe class observe an 
Honor Board during thtir Plebe year. 

RECOMMENDATION V (D) : Expand the power* of the Honor Board to 
include a recommendation on retention or separation ari$ provide the 
Honor Board with available datajio that they make their 
recommendation based on an assessment o£ the whole pef»on. 

Comment: we recommend that the Honor Board now take two votes- 
* the first on whether a violation hae occurred and the second 
on whether to recommend retention or separation. *, .On the 
second vote, Board members will vote only to "separate" or 
■retain" the accuned midshipman; the resulting recommendation 
to the Commandart will be made on the basis of a simple 
majorit/. If the accused has been found guilty of * 
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previous honor violation , the Board may recommend only 
separation dee Recommendation IV (B] ) . The timing of the 
second vote would be left up to the Presiding Officer. i n 
some cases, the vote to recommend retention or separation 
could be taken immediately after ths accused is found in 
violation; in others, in which, foi' example, the hearing 
has been lengthy or in which some time for reflection would 
be useful, the vote might be delayed. In these cases, the 
Presiding Officer will instruct Board members not to discuss 
the case with anyone, including each other , until the 
Board reconvenes. The Board should reconvene and vote 
within two days; the accused will be present to hear the 
- judgment of the Board after each vote is taken. 

Before a vote on separation or retention is made, the 
Presiding Officer should instruct the Honor Board to 
consider the severity of the act and the behavior of the 
accused during the entire process of the honor case. 
Specifically, the Presiding Officer should read the 
following precept to the Board: 

"A lack of ethical behavior during the honor process will 
generally result in a vote for separation. To lie or to 
continue to deny a violation when the guilt of the accused 
may be factually determined is usually indicative of a 
significant problem of integrity. Such behavior is 
inconsistent with the ideals of the Naval Academy and 
with commissioning into the naval service.* 

In addition, before the second vote is taken, the Honor Board 
should have an opportunity to review a package of material that 
includes : 

1. the Performance Jacket of the accused. 

2. any honor counselling sheets turned in on the accused 
and any past findings of being in violation of the Honor 
Concept. 

3. a brief character assessment in writing by each member 
of the accused's chain of command. (A few sentences by 
each member of the chain of command should generally 
suffice.) 

4. a summary of the progress of the accused in the 
Integrity Development Program for those enrolled in the 
Program because they have been referred to it rather than 
because they have been placed in it for being found guilty 
of an honor offense. — 

RECOMMENDATION V (E) : Require the entire Honor Board, not just the 
Presiding Officer, to attend the Commandant's Hearing, if an Honor 
Board finds an accused in violation. 

Comment: We believe that having all the members of the Honor 
Board present at the Commandant's Hearing will minimize mis- 
understanding, when the Commandant does not accept one or 
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another of the Board' • finding* or recommendation*. The 
Commandant will have an opportunity to diecuss hie decision 
with the Board, end Boaj.'d- members will be able to add. anything 
that they feel is imporcant. The result, we believe, is tAat 
confidence in the eyetem will be heightened. 

RECOMMENDATION V (F) : Require 'the Presiding Officer to give i 
precept to the Honor Board that accusers and witnesses should be 
assumed to be honorable and should therefore be treated with proper 
respect. . 

Comment: We believe that e reminder to Honor Board members that 
accusers and witnesses should be assumed to be people oi 
integrity and that treating them in any other way is 
inappropriate will be enough to prevent the Kinds of abuses 
that have occurred occasionally in the pest. 

RECOMMENDATION V (G) : Require the Investigating Officer to seek a 
second, expert opinion in faculty-submitted cases involving 
cheating or plagiarism. 

Comment: The Investigating Officer should ask the Department 
Chair of the accuser's department to assign another faculty 
me'mber to review the evidence of the alleged violation. The 
faculty member will review that evidence without consultation 
with the accuser and will provide a written statement of his 
or her findings to the Investigating Officer within two days. 

RECOMMENDATION V (H) : Require the Presiding Officer of an Honor 
Board to explain the Board's reasoning to an accuser in all cases 
in which the Board finds no violation. 

RECOMMENDATION V (I) : Place a midshipman whom the Superintendent 
recommends be separated on administrative leave, pending SECNAV 
disposition of the case. 

Comment: Nothing erodes midshipman confidence in the honor 
system more than the perception that a known violator of the 
Honor Concept has gotten away with his or her offense. 
Currently, those whom the Superintendent recommends for 
separation are permitted to remain in Bancroft Hall and 
continue with their classes while the caee is reviewed at 
the SECNAV level. Given legitimate privacy rights, the 
violator's presence seems to suggest that no action has 
been taken. Since the number of times that the SECNAV 
rejects the Superintendent's recommendation is very small, 
it seems wiser to send the violator home until final 
disposition of the case is complete. We io not recommend 
that the violator be allowed to remain and continue with 
classes but be housed in a separate area- -Ricketta Hsll or 
the Naval Station. Isolating a person recommended for 
separation from his or her usual support systems seems 
unwise; it seems better to-us that the midshipman be 
returned to his or her family while the case is being 
reviewed in Washington. 
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PROBLEM VX (GRADING ISSUES) : Section 0501 Of USNAINST 1610 3E does 
not resolve all the grading issues raised when a case involvina 
academic work has been forwarded to the Honor Committee. . * 

DISCUSSION: We are not sure that we are the appropriate body to 
resolve this issue, but since we have been asked to addrese it, we 
are happy to do so. Although we grant that there are some problems 
involved here and although we might find it comforting (if probably 
impossible) to recommend a policy that would take care of every 
conceivable case, we believe that the existing USNA Instructions 
dealing with this issue are adequate and acceptable. 

This is an area :in which a certain amount of f lexibilty seems 
appropriate, even necessary. In general, we think that the wisest 
course for academic institutions, including the Academy, to take on 
matters involving grades is to trust to the professionalism and 
integrity of its teachers. USNAINST 1€10.3E makes clear that "an 
academic grade can't be made a punishment for an honor violation"; 
the instruction also affirms that "the Honor Concept doesn't affect 
an instructor's prerogatives in assigning a grade." In most cases 
in which a conflict between these two dicta occurs, the instructor 
can easily require that the student involved take a new quiz or 
test or write another paper. Though such a solution may require 
some additional work on the part of both the instructor and the 
student, we assume that common sense and general reasonableness 
will prevail. In those very few cases in which the issue of 
unfairness is raised, we believe that the Department Chair and the 
instructor and the student involved are quite likely to resolve the 
issue in a satisfactory way (see Enclosure [3], paragraph S, of 
USNAINST 1531.16T--Administration of Academic Programs). 

RECOMMENDATION VI: Leave in place the current wording of Section 
0501 of USNAINST 1S10.3E and continue to resolve particularly 
troublesome cases on an ad hoc basis. 
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PROBLEM VII (COUNSELLING OPTION) : The counselling option of the 
Honor Concept , as it is now defined, does not fully achieve one of 
its desired aims — highlighting the importance of even minor 
breaches of integrity. 

DISCUSSION: In our discussion with midshipmen, we observed that 
virtually all counselling is done orally and perhaps sometimes too 
informally. The unintended result of this process may be that the 
person being counselled is likely to minimize the importance of his 
or her transgression. To heighten the seriousness of counselling 
and consequently of integrity, we believe that the counselling 
option should be redefined to include formal documentation. In the 
future, exercising the counselling option will mean meeting with 
the person suspected of committing an honor violation and writing 
up the results of that meeting, if an offense has occurred. The 
appropriate vehicle for such documentation might be* a new Record 
of * Formal Honor Counselling (see Enclosure [2] ) . Using this form 
would not only underscore the importance of any violation of the 
Honor Concept but could also serve other purposes, including the 
possibility of providing support for referral to the Integrity 
Development Program. 

We are aware of potential problems here: the way in which 
counselling sheets are maintained and .the way in which they are 
used are principal among our concerns. In addition, the 
introduction of this new definition of counselling must be handled 
skillfully--as part of the education given in the Honor Concept 
beginning in Plebe Summer and then continued throughout the entire 
four years. Since training in counselling is increasingly a part 
of the professional development curriculum, especially in NL202, 
introducing this change will be easier. Certainly, however, the 
confidentiality of these counselling sheets must be maintained, as 
we describe below. 

RECCr*MENDATION VII (A) : Implement a new definition of the 
counselling option: counselling will not be considered to have 
occurred until the counselor fills out a counselling sheet, obtains 
the signature of the person being counselled, and forwards the 
sheet to the Brigade Honor Chair. 

RECO.XMEND AT I ON VII (B) : The Brigade Honor Chair will maintain the 
counselling sheets and ensure their confidentiality; he or she does 
not have the authority to take any action in regard to the person 
who has been counselled other than that described in Recommendation 
VII (C) . Similarly, the information available on the counselling 
sheets will NOT be given to a person who has witnessed a potential 
honor violation and is in the process of deciding whether to turn 
in the suspected violator or use the counselling option. No one, 
except for the Commandant and the Superintendent, mav^ave access 
to the information on the counselling sheets, except as provided in 
VII (C) below. 

RECOMMENDATION VII (C) : If the number of counselling sheets on an 
individual reaches two, the Honor Chair will contact that 
midshipman's Company Officer. Together they will discuss the 
possibility of recommending the person counselled to the Commandant 
for entry into the Integrity Development Program (IDP) . As in 
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every other case, both parties must agree that such » 
recomxtndation should be made. 

RECOMMENDATION VIX (D) : If * counselling sheet comes in on a ' 
person enrolled in the I0P# the information contsined in that sheet 
will be passed on tj# the midshipmen's mentor. 
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PROBLEM VIII (PROCEDURE) t Some of Che procedural aspects of 
USNAINST 1$10.3E n««d Co be examined and eicher recained or 
changed . ; 

DISCUSSION: We especially wanted Co raaxamina hara cwo issues: (!) 
deciding cases on cha basis of cha preponderance of evidence and 
{2) using a simple majoricy for finding an accused midshipman "in 
violacion.* Afcer weighing Che advancagee and disadvancages of 
moving Co a "beyond- a- reasonable -doubt - standard, we conclude chac 
our presenc syscem makes sense in our contexc. Using preponderance 
of evidence as che guideline allows for more flexibilicy in ch« . 
kind of evidence permicted, someching which we believe is an 
advancage for boch che accused and che institucion in irrmng 
at the truth . We also note chac using preponderance of 
evidence as the standard is in line with the procedures of other 
types of administrative hearings in the military. Finally, given 
our recommendations for Moving away from a single-sanction system, 
we believe that using preponderance of evidence is more in concert 
with an Honor Concept that includes retention and an active program 
of integrity development than is requiring beyond a reasonable 
doubt. For similar reasons, we think that deciding cases on the 
basis of a simole majority is acceptable. Since Honor Boards can 
new recommend retention (provided that Recommendation V (DJ above 
is accepted) and since there are two more reviews at the Academy in 
cases involving a recommendation for separation, making decisions 
based on a simple-majority vote seems appropriate. 

Another procedural issue we addressed involved the eimelj»ne used 
in processing honor cases. We believe chat che current requirement 
for using work days racher Chan calendar days is inconsiscenc wich 
other asoects of che Honor Concepc. The reporcing requiremenc--che 
cime becween a midshipman's learning of an offense and his or her 
caking accion--is. for example, cwency-one Calendar <*»Y«- We see 
no compelling reason for having the resc of che cimeline in work 
days, since che cimeline serves only as a guide in processing 
cases; failure Co complece a case wichin che scipulaced cime does 
noc invalidace che case. In addicion, che number of days currencly 
recommended ac each scage does noc accuracely reflecc che actual 
time required. By making che change from work days Co calendar 
days and by adjuscing che cimeline as recommended below, the 
Academy would remove inconsiscencies, escablish a guideline Chac 
accurately refleccs che amounc of cime required ac each scage, ana 
shorten the tocal cime involved in che process from six-and-a-half 
weeks (33 work days) Co six (42 calendar days) . 

RECOMMENDATION VIII (A) : Recain preponderance of evidence as che 
scandard in Honor Board hearings. 

RECOMMENDATION VIII (B) : Retain simple-majoricy vote procedures 
currencly in place. 

RECOMMENDATION VIII (C) : Swicch from working days Co calendar days 
and use che following cimeline: 
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New Ti m€ 
(Calendar Days) 

Accusation Reported: 0 

Turned over to DVCI: 1 

Accused Notified: 2 * 

Investigation Complete/ 4 

Charges Signed: 12 

Brigade Honor Board 

Complete: 15 ^ 
Separation /Retention 

Recommendation Complete: 1*7 

Commandant's Hearing Complete: 25 
Commandant ' s Memo to Supt . 

Complete: 30 

Superintendent's Review: 35 

Show Cause Statement Due: 40 

Supt. Endorse /Forward to DC: 42 
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PROBLEM IX (CLASSMATE LOYALTY): Loyalty to classmates. room:r.*t tJ . 
ccnpanymate* , and teammates sometimes supersedes loyalty to higher 
ethical values. 

DISCUSSION: 

From the moment a plebe enters the Academy to the day \ 
midshipman graduates, the institution seeks to promote teamwork, 
cooperation, and loyalty to shipmates. There is little doubt 
that the Academy is successful in this attempt: members of the 
Brigade do internalize these values. Problems arise, however, 
when loyalty to cl-ssmates conflicts with higher ethical demands. 

There are no easy ways of resolving this tension between 
commitment to friends and commitment to higher ethical 
requirements. But we think that some reemphasis is in order. 
Since the training program at the Academy is so effective, we 
believe that both redefining classmate loyalty and emphasizing 
when it must be put aside are essential. Stressing throughout 
eh* Training program the need to place integrity above loyalty to 
classmates will help midshipmen choose the ethical path when they 
are confronted with painful choices involving close friends. 

RECCMXENDATICN IX: Incorporate into all aspects of the training 
program tr.e proper value to be placed on classmate loyalty; 
redefine what it means and reemphasize the fact that commitment to 
the values of the institution must supersede friendship, (See 
reference (d) . Goal 1, Objective 1.1.1, Task 1.1.1.3.) 

Specific examoles of the kinds of things that might be done 

include: 

1. Training sessions before each set for the Plebe Summer 
Retailers so that they stress with the Plebes where loyalty to 
classmates ends and where commitment to higher ethical principles 
begins . 

2. A training session for all midshipmen similar to that 
held for Plebe Summer Detailers, when the Brigade returns in 

August. 

3, A section on the issues of classmate and institutional 
loyalty in the Plebe Pro Book. 

4 , A periodic address by senior leaders (the Commandant 
and the Superintendent) on the proper roles of classmate and 

institutional loyalty. 

6 Since we believe that our report might be useful £o the Board 
of Visitors* Honor Review Committee, we request that you forward 
our report to them, should both you end they feel that such an 
action would be appropriate. We enjoyed our discussions with the 
Committee but recognize the limitations o£ a two-hour meeting in 
dealing with the range and complexity of the issues involved 
Providing Committee members with a copy of our report would allow 
them to see exactly why we made our recommendations. 
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7. If you decide to accept all or pares of our report, wt thir.ic 
that it is tsstntial to hold a series of briefings about the 
changes throughout the Yard. Especially important would be the 
opportunity for various groups to ask questions and provide 
feedback on the prooosed changes BEFORE they are implemented. 

8. For historical purposes, wt recommend that, after you have 
implemented whatever parts of our report you feel appropriate, you 
turn over a copy of the report along with all the ancillary 
material we have provided to the USNA Archives. All too often, we 
have noticed, k the writing of Academy history is hampered because 
we do not preserve documents as well as we might. 

9. We consider it a privilege to have been entrusted with this 
important review of the Honor Concept. 

T. P. CANN M. L. ELERT N. ELLEN3EI$ER B. H/ 'r ITZFXfRICK 



d/tff KfcAUSE. 'JR. J. C. LIKENS 




A-M. HAR7LAUB R- D. JAgtSON 



W. NAGY HJC . J.. NOLAN, JR. B . L. POOLER K. P. SHAEFFER 
Chair 



D. ?. SMALlSf j 
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Appendix E 

Honor Concept 
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Brigade of Midshipmen 
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Appendix F 

1993-94 

BRIGADE HONOR COMMITTEE 

FORMAL COUN SELLIN G POLICY 

POLICY: The Brigade Honor Committee recommends that all persons 

who learn of a potential violation of the Brigade Honor Concept 
and who decide to excercise the option of discussing the 
incident with the suspected offender and then caution the 
offender, do so utilizing the Counsel and Guidance Interview 
Record. The Counsel and Guidance Interview record is the 
standard counselling sheet currently being used tor academic, 
performance, and conduct areas. 

The formal counselling sheets should be submitted to the 
Brigade Honor Chairman, via the counselor's l/C Battalion 
Honor Representative. The Honor Chairman will ensure the 
confidentiality of every counselling sheet submitted. 
Furthermore, the Honor Chairman does not have the authority 
to take further action on any counselled offender. 

PURPOSE: Concurrent with the responsibilities upon learning of a possible 
Honor Offense (USNA 1610.E para. 0109) any person has the 
option to discuss the incident with the suspected offender and 
then caution the offender. Traditionally, the counselling option 
has been conducted mostly in a verbal, non-formal setting. 
However, the Brigade Honor Committee would like to 
emphasize that the counselling of a suspected offender is to be 
handled in a manner which belies the seriousness of a breach of 
integrity. The Honor Committee believes that formally 
documenting honor counselling will connotate the seriousness 
of the situation to both the counselor and counselec as well as 
provide the Honor Chairman with a measure of how much 
counselling is being done. 

(ice reverse side for counselling sheet example) 
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Appendix G 

1993-94 

BRIGADE HONOR COMMITTEE 

FEEDBACK POLICY 



1. The Brigade Honor Committee recognizes the benefits of 
prompt feedback to all concerned with any given honor case.- 
Those directly concerned include the accused, accuser, Company 
Officer, Banalion Officer, witnesses, and observers to a Brigade 
Honor Board. Those indirectly concerned include the Brigade of 
Midshipmen, officers at the Naval Academy, and civilian faculty 
members. 

2. At each stage in the Honor Process (ie. after the Brigade Honor 
Board, after the Commandant's Hearing, etc.) the Honor 
Committee will provide prompt and appropriate feedback in the 
form of XYZ letters or reports of findings. These reports will be 
distributed over electronic mail and as hard copies to be placed on 
tables in King Hall. 

3. It is the Honor Committee's hope that prompt feedback will 
alle\iate many of the unfounded perceptions about the Honor 
Process, strengthen confidence, and increase awareness of the 

s\stem. 
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Senator Shelby. Thank you. Admiral Bennett? 

STATEMENT OF VICE ADSL DAVID M. BENNETT, USN, 
INSPECTOR GENERAL, DEPARTMENT OP THE NAVY 

Admiral Bennett. Thank you, Senator Shelby. I appreciate this 
opportunity. . ..... 

Senator Shelby. Do you want to pull that microphone a bttie 
closer to you? Thank you. Your written statement will be made a 
part of the record, in its entirety. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. For those people who are not quite 
as familiar as you are, Senator, on how the Naval Inspector Gen- 
eral got involved in this process: In June of 1993, you requested 
that the Secretary of Defense cause a look to be done by the Inspec- 
tor General. It was determined that the Naval Inspector General 
was the appropriate place. 

Senator Shelby. This was a request that I made on behalt ot the 
committee. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. Throughout the process, as is appro- 
priate for the Department of Defense IG, I kept him informed of 
the nature of our investigation, our findings, and those kinds of 
things, and he conducted an appropriate oversight of our activities. 

I was tasked in June, by the Acting Secretary of the Navy and 
the CNO, Admiral Kelso, to look into the application of the honor 
system; the integrity of the examination process; any disparities 
that may be apparent in the resolution of cases; and in the attempt 
to get to the bottom line of what had happened. 

I would like to parenthetically state that Inspector Generals, in 
general, are tasked to develop the facts as they relate to a case. In 
this particular case, it was a very complex one because of the num- 
ber of cases that were developed. The goal and the direction always 
was: take the time necessary, in order to determine the full extent. 
And our process was to examine each lead until we ran into non- 
productive or dead ends. 

And, as a result, we developed 133 cases that we have provided 
for adjudication. We did not determine gut 1 * or innocence. We sim- 
ply stated, "These are the facts, as we determined them." In order 
to be fair, and in order to put it in perspective, I had, coming into 
this process 6 months after the examination was taken, the obvious 
advantage of 20 20 hindsight. % 

One of the difficult tasks in producing an investigation of this 
kind is to be empathetic enough to try to put into perspective the 
decisions that are made at various stages of the process, with the 
information available to those decisionmakers. That is what we at- 
tempted to do in the report. 

We were critical of a number of aspects. We independently ar- 
rived at similar conclusions, with regard to attitudes toward the 
honor concept, that the Board of Visitors under Ambassador 
Armitage's direction arrived at: That, in many cases, while it was 
viewed as an important principle, at times some Midshipmen found 
it difficult to apply that to their daily lives. 

It was an agonizing process, for a variety of reasons. I think the 
report stands on its own merit. We made a number of recommenda- 
tions, provided some opinions to the Secretary of the Navy; and he 
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has appropriately, in my mind, released the report to the general 
public. 

As my last statement, or the punchline of the examination said, 
and I feel it veiy strongly, the Naval Academy is not just another 
command within the Department of the Navy. It is a symbol of the 
highest ideals of the Navy, its commands and its people. And the 
manner in which we respond to these problems that we have iden- 
tified at the Academy and discussed in the report, must dem- 
onstrate to the American people that the Navy is firmly committed 
to the nicest sense of personal honor and integrity. And I am abso- 
lutely convinced that the Department is dedicated to that principle. 

[The Investigation report referred to follows:] 
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NAVAL INSPECTOR GENERAL 

(REDACTED FOR PUBLIC RELEASE) 
REPORT OF INVESTIGATION 

C2KPR0MISZ Of TEZ EALL 1992 EEJECTaXCAt EXGrHEZKIXG FINAL 
{EE j II) EXAKIHATI2N AT THE raiTES STATES XAVAL ACADE*^ 

CASE STTK3E?.: 930«57 

20 JANUAItf 1994 




The iniorzaadaa contained herein relate* to the interna] practice* of the 
Department of the Navy end Is an Interna] communication within the Navy 
Department. THIS REPORT IS SOT R£L£ASABL£ without the ipecifie 
approval] of the Secretary of Lhc Navy. Its cootenta may not be disclosed outside 
onftnaJ distribution, nor may it be reproduced In whole or in part. All requests 
for thia report, extracts ih err fro a. or correspondence related thereto lhail be 
referred to the *Nav«J Inspector General. 
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OFFICE OF THE NAVAL INSPECTOR GENERAL 

Report of Investigation 
Case number: 930857 

20 January 199* 

Suhj; COMPROMISE OF THE FALL 1992 ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING **INAL 
[EE 311] EXAMINATION AT THE UNITED STATES NAVAL ACADEMY 



XXTSOOaCTXOV 

1. 3y latter dated < June 1993, the Acting Secretary of tile 
Mavy, ADM Fran* 3. Kelso, USN, directed the Naval Insoector 
General (NAVINSGEN) to conduct an investigation into "the 
application of the honor system and the integrity of the 
examination process at the U.S. Naval Academy vith respect to 
allegations of honor violations arising from the Fall Semester 
1992 examination in the course Electrical Engineering (EE 311)." 

2. Prior to ADM Kelso's direction, the Naval Criminal 
Investigative Service (NCIS) had investigated criminal aspects of 
the allegations, and the Naval Academy had taken disciplinary and 
administrative actions based on information developed by NCIS. 
ADM Kelson request originated after new allegations, made after 
completion of the NCIS investigation, were presented and 
complaints were received that the administrative disoosition of 
individual cases say have been flawed. The Secretary of the 
Navy, John H. Oalton, reaffirmed ADM Kelso's direction to 
KAVINSGEN after he assumed office. 

3. This report describes the significant decisions made and 
actions taJcen following the first reports of the compromise. The 
conclusions and recommendations o* NAVINSGEN are also provided. 

A glossary which defines key terms associated vith the Honor 
Concept is also provided. Individual cases of midshipman 
misconduct developed during the NAVINSGEN investigation will be 
provided to the convening authority for disposition. 

4. In addition to the approximately 600 midshipmen who were 
interviewed, the following provided information for this report 
by way of interviews and sworn statements, which are attached as 
enclosures (1) through (17): 

RADM Thomas C. Lynch, Superintendent; 

CAPT John 3. Pedgett, Commandant of Midshipmen; 

CAPT Nicholas P. DeCarlo, SJA to the Superintendent; 
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Or. Robert Shapiro, Academic Dean; 

CAPT Philip F. Crasser, Director, Division of Engineering 

and Weapons? 
Prof. Richard Martin, Chairman, EE Dapartment; 
COR David Wilson, EA to tha Superintandent ? 
LCDR Timothy F. Nagle, SJA to tha Commandant; 
LCDR Larry Scalzitti, EE Dapartment; 
LT Thomas D. Cann, Ethics Advisor to tha Commandant; 
ENS Cory Culver, Honor Committea Chairman, class of 1993; 
ENS J. L. Chadwicfc, Daputy Vica Honor Chairman for 

Investigations, Class of 1993; 
ENS Joseph ForaXar, Vica Honor Chairman, Class of 1993; : 
ENS Rally Hoeft, Honor Committaa Member, Class of 1993; 
ENS Brandon Oibella, Brigada Honor Secretary, Class of 1993: 
ENS John Miles, Brigada Honor Coordinator, Class of 1S93; 

and 

ENS Christopher Harding, Honor Faculty Liaison, 
Class of 1993. 

BACXaSCUYD 

5. The aission of the United States Naval Academy (Academy) is: 

To develop midshipmen aorally, aentally, and physically and 
to imbue thea with the highest ideals of duty, honor and 
loyalty in order to provide graduates vho are dedicated to a 
career of naval service and have potential for future 
development in mind and character to aasume tha highest 
responsibilities of command, citizenehip, and government. 
(OPNAV Notice 5450, 1 Dacember 1987). . 

5. The aidshipmen and cadets of tha service acadeaiss are taught 
to adhere to a code of conduct for professional military leaders 
that predates the founding of our nation and finds expression in 
the writings of sen auch as John Paul Jones and General Von 
Steuben. The Honor Concept of the Brigada of Midshipmen is 
elegant in its simplicity, ralentlass in its demands: 

Midshipmen ara persons of integrity: They do not lie, cheat, 
or steal. (USNAXNST 1610 . 3E0101) . 

7, Honor Codea notvithetanding , the service academiea have not 
been immune to cheating. In 1976, the EX Dapartaent at West 
Point gave 823 second claeeaen (juniors) a taXe home examination, 
the answers to which, upon analysis by tha inatructors, indicated 
widespraad unauthorized collaboration. Eventually, about two 
hundred cadets were referred to administrative proceedings. In 
1969, a special commission studying the Honor System at West 
Point aade tha following observations : 
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Wften serious breakdowns in the Honor Code and System 
have occurred at West Point and in the related Code and 
System at the Air Force Acadeay, they correlated with 
internal group loyalties contradictory to the spirit of the 
Corps ot Cadets itself. Such groups were prep-school 
friends, company enclaves, and, most seriously, 
intercollegiate athletic teaas. Indeed, the von: scandals 
and th* aost virulent threats to the Honor Code steaaed from 
deception connected with Jootball. Groups of athletes 
cheated together in acadetdc examinations, and were found 
out and dismissed. Coaches and supervisors misrepresented 
the necessary academic standards in a misplaced notion of 
the need to "vin. " That was a contagion of dishonesty that 
threatened the Acadeay itself . Today, officials at West 
Point are aware oC the problem and are taxing continual 
measures to contain the threat of its recurrence. However, 
given the temptations involved, constant vigilance is 
essential in respect to honesty in intercollegiate athletics 
and for full integration of athletes into the Corps of 
Cadets . 

8. The Special Commission pointed out another problem in the 
daily application of the Honor Code at West Point: 

There has been a recurring tendency toward 
triviiization oC the meaning of honor, such as when the 
Honor System was used to enforce prohibitions against 
keeping liquor in hair tonic bottles, bed stuffing (using 
blankets to simulate a sleeping cadet) , and various college 
pranks. The serious issue is that such misuse oC the System 
has been a repeated source of antagonism, misunderstanding, 
grievous injustice to cadets, and harm to the repute and 
regard for the Honor Code itself. 



9. The EE 3il course at the Acadeay is a core (mandatory) 
requirement for all non-engineering aajors. Many aidshipmen told 

■ NAVINSGEM they believe thd course is irrelevant; its mandatory 
nature constitutes a form of harassment. (Many cadets made 
similar comments about the EX course involved in the 1976 
cheating incident at West Point.) 

10. The ZL Jli exeaination was administered at 0745, on Monday, 
14 Oeceaber 1992, to 663 sidehipaen. Within hours of its 
coapletion, aidshipmen (MIDN) A sent an Z-Mail message 
to a faculty member stating that the exaa had been compromised. 
Similar messages were transmitted by other midshipmen later that 
day. Some of the reports indicated the football team had 
obtained an advance copy of the exaa. 
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11. On the aorrung of 15 December 1992, Or. Robert Shapiro, the 
Academic Daan, informed the Superintendent of reports the exam 
had been compromised. The information the Dean had at that rise 
vas scanty, and the Suparmtandant diractad hia to chack vith tha 
Electrical Engineering (£2) Department to determine if tha test 
rasults ahovad any avidanca of cheating, such aa inexplicable 
soifces in individual gradas or an ovarall highar than expected 
course avaraga. Tha Dean also told the Suparintandant that the 
original test, aent to the copying cantar by the course 
coordinator, had been lost eometine between the 3rd and 9th of 
December, and thus potentially compromised because it had not 
been rewritten after the loss vas discovered. 

12. The Superintendent then aaa vith the Commandant of 
Kidshipmen and directed hia to talX to the midshipmen vhoae nases 
had surfaced in connection vith the reported compromise. The 
Superintendent and CAPT Nicholas DeCario, Staff Judge Advocate to 
the Superintendent, also discussed the matter. The 
Superintendent and his staff vere in agreement that they needed 
additional information before making any firm decisions. 

13. Cn 16 December 1992, the Dean briefed the Superintendent on 
the EI Department 1 e information, consisting of a half page of 
data (enclosure (18)) prepared by LC3R Lawrence Scalxitti, an EE 
Department Instructor. They found no patterns or inexplicable 
splices in grades. The information developed by the EZ Department 
did not include a review of the actual answers contained on the 
examination papers themselves. (Even though tht* exam answers 
were eventually read and graded, it appears no one at the Academy 
ever compared the answers of different aidshdpmen for evidence cf 
collaboration. ) 

14. Also on 16 December 1992, the Commandant reported to the 
Superintendent that his discussions vith tha midshipmen 
associated vith the report of a comproaiea led hia to believe the 
report vas not credible. He told the Suparintandant that all 
reports of the alleged compromise originated vith one midshipman 
2/C. vho could only report overhearing a group of unidentified 
midshipmen talking about the football teasi having a copy of the 
EE 311 examination. 

15. Baeed on thie early information, the Superintendent and his 
staff agreed that if there vas a compromise it vas not 
widespread. Accordingly, the Superintendent decided there vas no 
justification for ordering everyone to retaXe the test. 

16. However, during that day and the next, additional reports of 
a compromise surfaced from o-her midehipaen. In light of the 
continuing reports of a coapromiae and the fact that the first 
copy of the examination aent to the copying center had reportedly 
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been loat, the Superintendent decided that: further investigation 
was neceseary. 

17. Tha investigative options considered vara: (1) requesting an 
HCIS investigation : (2) appointing an officar to conduct a jaghan 
investigation; or (3) conducting an investigation by aidahipaen 
pursuant to tha Honor Concapt. 3acaus« ha was concerned there 
could be criainal conduct, epecif ically , theft of the teat and/or 
breaking and entering, the Superintendent decided to aefc HCIS to 
conduct the investigation. 

TXX »CI« IHVXSTIQATIOB* 

18. The Superintendent aet with HCIS agent* on 16 D«ceaber 1992. 
He told thea what ha taew about the alleged comproaiee and 
expressed his concern that there aight be criainal conduct (theft 
or breaking and entering) beyond tne actual cheating. 

19. The Superintendent gave HCIS the liaited analysis of the test 
results which had been performed by the EE Departaent, and 
designated CAPT OeCarlo as their point of contact during the 
investigation. According to the HCIS agents who attended the 
meeting, the Superintendent made no atteapt to liait the ecope of 
the investigation or to direct their activities. However, it was 
clear to all at the meeting that HCIS would conduct the 
investigation ueing procedures applicable to cases where criminal 
conduct is suspected. 

20. Consequently, during the course of the inveetigation, NCXS 
properly provided aoet of the nidshipnen with rights waminge 
pursuant to Article 31(b), Uniform Code of Military Justice 
(UCXJ) . The warning aost frequently inforaed the aidehipaan that 
he/she was suspected of Conduct Unbecoming an Officer, Larceny, 
Receiving Stolen Property, Concealing Stolen Property, etc., 
although variatione were provided in specific circuastances. 

21. Isaediately after aeeting with the Superintendent, NCIS 
began its investigation by interviewing HI DM A , who had 
initially reportad the compromise by E-Mail. KXDM A said 
hie roommates were in poeeeesion of teet on the evening of 13 
December 1992. 

22. The roonaatee, when intarviewed, both identified MIDM 

xi as the individual who gave thea problems to 

wor)c prior to the examination and which they recognized when they 
took che axaaination the following day. In later intarviewe, 
MIDN C named KICK S ae hie eource of the 

examination. 
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23. In a stateaent to NCIS, MIDH C identified 23 aidshipaen 
he said had the ma. HI DM C adsitted he had sold the txan 
to four of these midshipmen, and said he knew who they gave it 
to. MIDK C gave the agents a svom statement detailing his 
knowledge. 

24. NCXS obtained all 663 ££-311 exaainations as evidence. 
Although consideration vas given to requesting that 2hief, Naval 
Education and Training (CHFT) analyze the test resu. ts, that 
avenue of pursuit vas dropped based on their belief that CNTT vas 
able to analyze only atandardized test*. 

25. The HCIS investigation atteapted to identify the source of 
the coaproaised examination but vas not able to do so. An early 
theory held that the first copy of the examination had bean 
stolen froa the Acadeay aail system between 3 and 9 December 
vhile enroute froa the EE Department to the Office Services 
Branch Copy Center for printing. This theory vas discredited by 
the investigation. The HCIS investigation did develop a theory 
regarding a particular individual being the source, but that 
theory also could not be proven. 

26. The HCIS investigation was substantially coapleted in aid- 
January 1993 , and the HCIS agents briefed the Superintendent on 
their progress during a aeetmg on 18 January 1993 . CAPT DeCarlo 
and CCR Wilson vere also present. faring the seating, one of the 
agents aentioned that they had intervieved the football team. At 
that point, the Superintendent, vho earlier had been told by the 
Athletic Director that football players vere complaining they had 
been unfairly targeted, becaae angry. He said that it appeared 
to be a "witch hunt" and that the agents' actions vere giving 
credence to the rumors that the entire football teaa had the 
test. The agents explained that the investigation had led to the 
football teaa, and that it vas necessary to interview its aeabers 
to be thorougn. The Superintendent accepted their explanation 
and the agents continued their investigation. 

27. After the HCIS briefing, CAPT DeCarlo recomaended the 
Superintendent consider referring ons or two of the aidshipaen 
identified by HCIS to a court-martial, although he counseled that 
the evidence aight be insufficient for conviction. After 
thinking about the matter, the Superintendent decided it vould 
not be appropriate to court-aertial someone vho only could be 
accused of cheating. Heving aade this decision, the 
Superintendent could have initiated a non-crininal investigation 
for the purpoee of discovering the full extent of the cheeting. 
However, other than to make additional pleas for aidshipaen 
having knovledge of the coeproaise to come forward, the Acadeay 
took no action to identify additional cheaters after the HCIS 
criainal investigation vas coapleted. 
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2s. In all. NCIS identified 39 aidshipnen it believed possessed 
sone or all of the ZZ 311 examination before it vas given. The 
agents axplainad that aany aidshipnen had invoiced their Article 
31(b) rights upon being vamed, and had refused to cooperate with 
the agents. 



ACADEXY ACTIO** 

(Post NCIS Investigation) 

29. On A February 1993, an NCIS agent briefed the results of the 
investigation to CAPT DeCarlo; LCDR Tiaothy Magle, Staff Judge 
Advocate to the Conaandant; LT Thomas Cann, Ethics Advisor to the 
Connandant; and HI DM Cory culver, the Honor Coamittee Chairaan. 
It vas the first tiae any of thea, other than CAPT DeCarlo, nad 
officially received information on the investigation. The 
Comaandant's staff had. however, been told unofficially to expect 
a large nuaber of Honor cases and so had already started planning 
for the Honor Boards. 

30. After the NCIS ag«nt left the aeeting, CAPT DeCarlo, LCDR 
Nagle, LT Cann and MIDN Culver discussed hov they vera going to 
proceed vith the. cases and vhat aodif ications to the Honor Board 
process vould be necessary in order for the Boards to function 
properly vith the nuaber of cases involved. 

31. Specific areas discussed for notification vere: holding 
results until the conpletion of all Boards; redacting the NCIS 
report ; selection of aidshipnen for various duties related to 
Honor Boards; and. generally, the due process protection of the 
accused. The Superintendent later approved a recccnendation that 
the results of each Board be kept secret until all Boards vere 
coepleted. This vas done to prevent early Board results Croa 
unduly influencing the outcoae of later Boards and to prevent the 
Brigade from keeping score as the results becaae fcnovn. 



32. CAPT DeCarlo told the Superintendent of the plan to redact 
the NCIS report of the criainal Investigation for use as the 
basis of aidshipnen Investigating Officer (10) investigations and 
evidence before Honor Boards. 



33. The Conaandant approved a aodif ication request to perait the 
use of aidshipnen 2/C Honor Representatives as Honor Advisors in 
order to free up aidshipnen 1/C Honor Representatives for 
assignment ae lOe. 



34. Becauee of e concern over the 21-day rule (the Honor Concept 
•tatute of liaitation) , CAPT DeCarlo decided that the last day a 
aidshipaan could be accused of en honor violation identified in 
the HCIS report vas 8 Tebruary 1*93 (21 daye aftar the 
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Superintendent was briefed by NCIS and thus aade aware of a 

violation) . 

35. CAPT DeCarlo and LCDR Nagla directed LT Cann to gat a copy 
of tha NCIS report, go through it, and identify aidshipaen to be 
accused. He obtained a copy froa an NCIS agent the next day and 
spent the weekend (6 and 7 February) reading it and making a list 
of midshipmen he would accuse of committing an honor violation. 

36. LT Cann determined there was sufficient evidence to -ecus* 
23 of the 39 aidshipaen identifiad in tha NCIS report. On Monday 
aorning, 8 February 1993 , LT Cann talked with CAPT DeCarlo by 
phone and informed hia he had a list of aidshipaen to be accused. 
CAPT- DeCarlo had also generated a list snd they discussed soae of 
the r;&aes. CAPT DeCarlo did not attempt to substitute or change 
any of the names on LT Cann's list. LT Cann then drafted accuser 
letters and gave them to MIDN Culver to serve the named 
aidshipmen. 

37. At the 4 February 1993 seating, LT Cann was told by CAPT 
DeCario and LCCR Hagle to redact the NCIS report, and he did «o 
throughout the week of 8 February 199 3. As he finished redacting 
a portion of the report relating to a particular aidshipaen, he 
would give it to MIDN John Chadwick, Honor Committee Vice 
Chairman for Investigations, who passed it on to the 10 
previously selected by the Honor Committee Chairman to 
investigate that case. 

38. Vhen he reviewed the 28 cases investigated by the IOe, MIDN 
Culver dismissed four of thea, which was within his authority, 
and directed that the remaining 2.4 cases go before Honor Boards. 
On 1 March 1993, the Superintendent tncouraged his staff to 
complete the Boards quickly, hopefully before Spring Break. 

39. The first Board aet on 3 March 1993, but then Spring Break 
interfered and caused a two-week delay before the eecond Board 
started. The final Board was held on 26 March 199 3. 
Ultimately, the Honor Boards found 11 violations out of those 2 4 
cases. 

40. The 11 cases were forwarded to the Commandant of Midshipaen 
for his review. The Coaaandant disaissed four cases, and 
forwarded the seven cases in which he found a violation of the 
Honor Concept to the Superintendent. In all seven cases, he 
recommended the accused be asperated from the Academy. 

41. The Superintendent disaissed one case and forwarded the 
renainmg six cases to the Secretary of the Navy, recommending in 
aach case that the midshipman be seperstad from the Academy. 
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THl KAVXL IJfgPlCTOR QKVXRXL IUVMTIGATIOlf 

42. Following the receipt of new allegations and complaints 
regarding disposition of the 24 Honor Board cases r NAVINSGEN was 
tasked on 7 June 1993 to conduct an additional inquiry. 

43. The NAVINSGEN investigation began with a team of four: two 
lawyers and an investigator from NAVIMSGEN ; and the special agent 
who conducted the HCIS investigation. The team first reviewed 
all HCIS documents, verbatim transcripts of the Honor Boards, ^s 
well as r the Commandant's and Superintendent's hearings. The 
team received briefings from the Academy staff and then conducted 
a limited number of interviews. 

44. Initially, the NAVINSGZN investigation focused on the new 
information provided by a midshioman in early May 1993. After 

•pursuing those leads, NAVINSGEN determined that resolution of the 
disparities in individual cases and evidence would require an 
investigation into the scope of the compromise. In order to 
efficiently conduct the investigation, the team was expanded to 
nine members: two additional HCIS. agents, one Marine Corps 
officer, and two activated reserve officers from the NAVINSGcN 
reserve unit. On 20 June 1993 the team arrived at the Academy 
and began the. on-site investigation that laeted untj.1 7 January 
1994. 

45. From the outset, the HAVIHSGEH investigation assumed that 
the Superintendence January 1993 decision not to court-martial 
identified cheaters would be adhered to in the majority of cases 
subsequently developed, although the possibility of referring 
especially egregious conduct to courts martial wae not ruled out. 
Consequently, criminal investigative techniques were not used to 
interview midshipmen, e.g., they were not advised of their rights 
under Article 31(b), UCXJ (military right against self- 
incrimination). Unlike criminal proceedings, the absence of 
warnings in an administrative inveetigation normally has no 
drawbacks such es suppression of admissions. The decision was 
approved by the Acting Secretary of the Navy and later, Secretary 
Dalton, with the concurrence of the Judge Advocate General and 
General Counsel of the Navy. 

46. NAVTNSGEN conducted over 800 interviews, under oath, at the 
Academy between June 1993 and January 1994. Those interviewed 
ranged from the Superintendent to junior civilian employees. 
Among the midehipsen it included everyone who took the 
examination ae well ae roomnatee, eponeor mates, teammates and 
company matee of euepecte. 

47. All interviews of aidehipmen euepects were conducted by *t 
leaet two NAV1KSGEM inveetigatore . Interviewe ranged in time 
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froa 20 ainutes to aany hours, spread over several days. During 
the interviews the investigators toofc notas and than prepared 
typed statements. Statements were given to the parsons 
interviewed, who were told to read than carefully and to sake 
corrections, as they would becoae their sworn statements. 

48. In ill, 133 cases were developed that warrant further 
review. These include the six cases already forwarded to the 
Secretary of the Havy, seven cases of aidshipaen who have already 
been separated froa the Academy for other honor/conduct 
violations or for academic failure, and one case against a recent 
graduate, now on active duty. Eighty-one of the 133 cases have 
substantiated admissions. 

49. In addition to following leads developed through interviews, 
KAVINSGEN obtained all 663 examinations and analyzed them. this 
analysis proved to be the soic iaportant investigative tool tor 
identifying cheaters. 

50. The investigators also obtained tha complete engineering 
exaa data that Scaizitti had developed btt which never laft 
:Lhe r<r Department. This data identified 57 midshipmen wno 
received unusually high grades. Of those 37, the HAVI.VSGEX 
investigation developed cases against 28. An analysis of the 13 3 
suspects identified by HAVZHSCIX indicated that 4 6 of them 
inoroved their final exaa score by over 20 points froa their 12- 
veeK exam. HAVIHSGEM also requested the E-Hail system be checked 
lor aessages that aay have been autcaaticaliy saved, and several 
incriminating aessages were found. 

51. The HAVTXSC^N investigation was unable to determine the 
actual source of the coaproaise. All evidence developed leading 
bacx. to the source stopped at MI ON *& and KIOM t> 
neither of whoa provided any information to the investigators. 
Identification of the 1>/D source requires the 
cooperation of one of those aidshipaen. The MAVTNSGEH 
investigation found no evidence that the examination lost in the 
aall system was the source of the coaproaise. The issue of the 
integrity of the process used at the Acadeay for printing large 
numbers of exaainations will be examined during a KAVINSGEK 
inspection of the Acadeay to be conducted later. 



nnvsau :jiuxi 

52. During this investigation, HAVTMSGEN developed six issues 
which aerit discussion in this report. They are: 

A. EE Department input after allegations of a 
coaproaise ; 
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3, 


NCIS Investigation ; 




C. 


Decision to use Honor Boards 


and their conduct 


D. 


Perception of a Conflict of 


interest; 


E. 


Handling at new allegations ; 


and 


F - 


Honor Concept Climate at The 


Naval Academy 



A. KS DZYXJTXXVT IjrytJT XTTTX XLLXQXtZQM* OF A COICMOKIJ1 

53. As soon as reports reached the EE Department that the EE 311 
exam was compromised, several of the instructors in that 
department, led by LCDR Scalzitti, began collecting data on the 
tests. The first thing they looked at ware grades, comparing the 
midshipmen's 6-week, 12-veek and final grades. Because this was 
only one day after the examination, not all the tests vere graded 
so they vere unable to obtain input on the final grades from 18 
of the 28 class sections. 

54. When the Dean asked the EE Department to check the tests far 
unusual spikes in grades betveen the midshipmen's 12-week exam 
grade and final exam grade, he received the data LCDR Scalzitti 
had prepared (enclosure IB). On 16 December 1992, the Dean 
briefed the Superintendent on LCCR Scalzitti' s half page of data. 



55. The cover letter with the EE Department's input, signed by 
LCDR Scalzitti, did not indicate that the information was 
incomplete, and vhen that data vas briefed to the Superintendent 
he vas not told it vas incomplete. The input identified 13 
nidshipnen vith unusually high scores. However, 13 out of the 
66 3 vho took the examination vas not considered beyond a normal 
range of unexpected individual improvement. Based on this 
information, the Superintendent decided, and the Dean agreed, 
that there vas no indication that the compromise vas widespread. 

56. LCDR Scalzitti completed the data compilation (enclosure 19) 
the following week by insisting the other instructors grade the 
tests and give him their input. LCDR Scalzitti, working with 
another EZ Deportment instructor, then prepared his complete 
report on the grade comparisons. It showed 37 aidshipmen with 
higher than expected grades. The updated data did not leave the 
EE Department until it was given to the NAVINSCZN investigators. 
The Superintendent, his ataff, the Dean, and HCIS never saw the 
updated input until the HAVIMSGCM investigators showed it to 
them. Consequently, it i« now apparent that the Superintendent 
and MCIS formed opinions and made decisions about the compromise 
based on Incomplete information. 
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1. VCIS IVYYSTXaATlOM 



57 , The NCIS was requested to conduct an investigation into the 
compromise on the initial theory that a criminal offense, such as 
larceny or breaking and entering may have occurred. It quicicly 
became evident, however, that the origin of the compromised 
examination vas not clear and that a felony offense had not been 
established. nonetheless, in order to satisfy statutory 
requirements in criainal investigations, almost all midshipmen 
interviewed (interrogated) vere advised of their rights against 
self incrimination as set forth in Article 31(b), UCMJ. This ; 
procedure had the cumulative effect of insulating the midshipmen 
from their military duty to respond to questions about the 
compromise. 

53. In addition, NCIS , as the principal Navy organization 
chartered, trained and aanntd to conduct criminal Investigations, 
conducted the investigation consistent with that charter. That 
is, the investigation focused on criminal activity. Conduct in 
violation of the Honor Concept, such as cheating, is not normally 
within the NCIS charter and therefore the NCIS agents did not 
pursue that issue to completion iuring their investigation. 
Senior Academy officials apparently never considered whether an 
NCIS criminal investigation remained appropriate after the 
Superintendent's decision not to court-martial those accused only 
of cheating. Although the principal NCIS Special Agent 
frequently briefed CXPT OeCarlo on the progress of the 
investigation, CAPT DeCarlo did not reconsider the decision to 
request NCIS to conduct a crijir.al investigation, and did not 
consider alternative forms of ir vestigation dn order to determine 
the actual extent of the cheating. Two such alternatives could 
have been : (1) requesting that NCIS assist the Academy by 
conducting an investigation using less stringent administrative 
procedures; or (2) convening an alternative inquiry, such as an 
investigation under the provisions of the Manual of the Judge 
Advocate General. Ultimately, NAVINSGEN was requested to conduct 
an administrative investigation. 



(1) CXCX1X0K TO USI I0VOR BOAJLD8 

59. At the Superintendent's 1* Januery 1992 briefing from NCIS, 
the issue of conspiracy was discussed as a possible criminal 
charge against sons midshipmen. The agents provided information 
which Implicated MIDH 8 and KIDN C in the theft of the 
exam and the issue of court-aartialling them was discussed. The 
Superintendent decided against it for several reasons, the most 
significant of which was that CXPT DeCarlo advised him the cases 
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were not that strong and that they would probably lose at trial. 

50. The Superintendent was satisfied that the nunber of 
potential casea was no« so graat as to preclude the use of Honor 
3oards as th« aeans of resolution. Fron that data on, no other 
resolution aethod was considered. The discussions held by the 
Superintendent, Conaandant and CAPT DeCario in reaching their 
conclusion to use Honor 3oards focused on whether the Brigade 
could aechanically run 10 aany Boards. They did not address 
whether Honor Boards could effectiv.ly decide cases in which 30 
or so aidshipnen could be engaged in a double-ended "conspiracy," 
i.e., engaged in the saae coaaon violation being heard by the 
Boards and involved in a comaon effort to "beet* the Boards. 
More specifically, none cf the three officials considered whether 
an Honor Board could properly resolve a case in which the 
witnesses nay conspire to lie in order to protect each other, 
The Conaandant stated that he has given a great deal of thought 
aocut this soD^ect in the past six aonths, but had no such 
concerns wnen the Honor 3oards were chosen as the aeans of 
resolving the EE 311 cases. 

[It oust be reaeahered that Honor Boards are non-adversarial. 
Unlike cnainal trials wnere justice is found through the clash 
of ccapetmg interests, the Honor Boards prasuas that aidshioaen 
appearing before then are telling the truth.) 

(2) COKD0CT 07 TT3 BOXADS 

The HAVINSGEN investigation revealed two priaary flaws in the 
oanner in which the Honor Boards were conducted: 

a. XIO0SI7KXX C TXJTLXOVTt 

61. MIDH C provided a four-page sworn stataaent to 
HCIS naaing 2 3 aidshipaan as having been involved in the 
cheating. He wee to be the government' i chief witness before the 
3oards. His stateaent to KCIS had provided the basis for auch of 
the 3oards' investigations and, based on his stateaent, senior 
Acadeay officials felt confident at the outset of the Honor 
Boards that cases against the accused were strong. However, on 
1? March 1393, at the second Honor Board hearing, MIDN C 
disavowed hie sworn etateoent to HCIS, stating that he was 
coercsd into giving the etateaent and that he did not read it 
before signing. KIDN C vould ultiaatsly testify at 16 
Boards (Including his own) and disclalaed his sworn etateaent at 
each one of thea. 

62. It waa obvious to the Honor Coaalttee aeabere, each of whoa 
attended nuaerous Honor Boards as non- voting aeaoers , that MIDH 

C was lying to the Boards. The asnbers repeatedly raised 
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this isaue with LCDR Kagla and LT Cann. LCDR Hagle, LT Cann and 
MION Culver, Honor Coaaittee Chairaan, aet with the coaaandant 
•arly in th« Board process to discuss the situation. CAPT 
DeCarlo was also inforaed of the situation, but the 
Superintendent was not. According to LCDR Negle, neither h« nor 
the Coaaandant vara overly concerned with MIDK C * s false 
testiaony because it did not appear to be causing an inordinate 
nuaber of disaissa i. Collectively, they decided to accunt that 
Honor Board ueaber* were intelligent and vould conclude for 
theaselves that MX'/N C ' s testiaony was perjured. HI DK 
Culvar did, however, instruct Honor Board Presiding officials ta 
raaind Board aeabers that KIOK C 's stateaent was svom and 
signed, and therefore carried greater weight than his testiaony. 
LCDR Nagle also stressed to LT Cann and the Honor Comaittee that 
an HCIS agent would testify at each hearing as to the 
circuastancas under which MIDK C 'a stateaent was aade. 

53. Despite MIDK C ' s false testiaony before the Boards, no 
specific action was taicen to rebut it. Curing one Board, the 
Presiding Official asJced LT Cann if redacted portions of MIDH 

C 1 s sworn stateaent could be provided to the 3oard to show 
that he had, in fact, read the stateaent, since the pages bore 
corrections aade m his handwriting and his initials. LT Cann 
denied the request. Additionally, witnesses vho were available 
to ispeach MIDH C ' s testiaony about the conproaise were net 
called. Hor was action tafcen to confront MIDK C with his 
false testiaony and to hold hia accountaole. Ultiaately, Honor 
3oards dismissed nine cases against aidshipnen naaed in MIDH 

C ' s svom stateaent to HCIS. 

b, LIXITS 0¥ IXT0RX7TI0W1 

64. Under Honor Board procedures, it is a co&aon practice to 
redact (delete or edit) information that is not relevant to the 
case being heard. On 4 February 1993, LT Cann vas instructed by 
LCDR Hagle to redact the HCIS report, the single most important 
part of which was MIDK C ' » sworn stateaent, so that only 
portions relevant to the individual accused aidshipman were 
provided to the Investigating Officers. Heither CAPT DeCarlo nor 
LCDR Hagle, both of whoa are Judge Advocates provided any 
guidance to LT Cann, a naval aviator. CAPT DeCarlo believed that 
LCDR Hagle vas revieving LT Cann ' s vor)c. LCDR Hagle stated he 
vas coafortable vith LT Cann proceeding' on his own, believing LT 
Cann understood relevancy and vould contact hia if he had 
difficulty. The Coaaandant acknowledged that he Jcnew LT Cann vas 
redacting the HCIS report but believed hia to be up to the ta*fc. 
The Superintendent believed that CAPT DeCarlo and LCDR Nagle were 
directing the redaction effort. 
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65. LT Cann redacted the HCis report throughout the week of 8 
February 1993. As he finished redacting a portion relevant to a 
particular aidshipman, he provided it to the Brigade Honor 
Committee Vica Chairman for Investigation* , vho than passed it to 
the 10 assigned to investigate that particular case. The NCXS 
raport radactad by LT Cann vaa not substantially raviawad by any 
Academy official, although LCDR Magle baliavas ha say hava 
raviavad a portion of it* This lack of oversight vas brought to 
the attention of CAPT DaCarlo when a defense attorney of an 
accused aidshipman complained that LT Cann had refused to provide 
hia with an unredacted copy of his client's own atataaent. 
Although this deficiency vaa corrected, no effort was aada to 
review LT Cann 1 a other redactions. 

66. Honor Board procedurts require that all relevant inforaation 
be considered when processing the case of an accused. However, 
vhen the 10s received a redacted portion of the NCIS report, they 
realized it was but one portion of a larger, interrelated tven:. 
Many of the XOs received aultiple pages of material containing 
only a few sentences asong large blocks of vhited-out print. 
They knew they viri viewing only parts of the whole picture. 

67. The 10s also learned that LCDR Hagle and LT Cann had a 
satnx, prepared by CAPT OeCarlo, showing the interconnections 
of aidshipsen and tests. When the los asked for a copy of the 
matrix. LT Cam denied their request. 



oa. The 10a asked LT Cann for permission to confer among 
theoselves to understand the totality of the compromise . Their 
request vas denied on the grounds that the Superintendent and his 
sts'?f did not want to construct individual cases based on 



evidence concerning oth*r aidshipaen. Consequently, 
experienced difficulty in preparing their cases. 



aany IOs 



o. wtczrrio* or r coktlic? or irwut 

69. Once all of the Honor Boards were completed, the Commandant 
briefed the Superintendent on the results.. The Superintendent 
knew the names of the 11 aidshipmen who had been found in 
violation. They did not discuss the epecifics of any cases. The 
Superintendent advised the Commandant to treat each case on its 
own aerita and to be fair and iapartial in his deterainetions . 



70. The Superintendent and CAPT DeCarlo discussed one case which 
presented a potential conflict of interest problem. This was the 
case of MXDN £. who ie the son of a friend of the 

Superintendent's. and the Superintendent have known 

eech other aince they were teasmates on the Academy football teaa 
in 1963. also later served a tour under the 
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Superintendent, and they have remained friends over the years. 
Their ion§ are also friends. CXPT Decarlo is the sponsor of MIDN 

£. . His parents, who are strong Academy fans and attend, 
-any sports events, stay in CXPT DeCario's quarters when they 
visit their son. 

71. The Superintendent and CAPT DeCarlo knew that MIDN £ 
was one of those found in violation by the Honor Boards, and 
discussed what to do if the (jommandant forwarded the case to the 
Superintendent. They decided that the case should be sent to the 
Vice Chief of Haval Operations, the Superintendent's immediate 
superior, for action. They did not discuss whether the 
Commandant, as the Superintendent's subordinate, could render an 
impartial and independent judgment about the son of someone he 
Jcnev to be a friend of the Superintendent. 

72. When the Commandant reviewed MIDN £ 's case, he 
overturned the Honor Board's finding of violation. When 
interviewed, the Commandant said he kr.ew about the friendship 
between the Superintendent and MIDN £ 'a father, but that 
it did not impede his ability to sake an impartial decision. The 
Commandant stated he has met at social events, 
usually after sporting activities, but that their conversations 
have never o^ne beyond small talk. He said he overturned the 
3oard's fin line because the MCIS agent who testified in the case 
was asxed h.s opinion of MIDN £ 's guilt or innocence, to 
vr.ich tr.e agent replied that he thought the midshipman was 
guilty. The Commandant believed permitting the agent to give an 
opinion on the ultimate question of guilt unduly influenced the 
3oard. 

73. Although we found no conflict of interest in the 
Superintendent and Commandant's handling of this case, we found 
that there was a definite perception of a conflict or lack of 
impartiality a=ong the aldshipmen and that the Academy officials 
were not sufficiently sensitive to this perception. This became 
particularly evident during the meeting on 22 April 1993 when the 
Superintendent set with the Brigade of Midshipmen to announce the 
finaL results of the EE 311 Honor cases. MIDN C stood up and 
asked the Superintendent to coement on MIDN £ 's presence 
in the Superintendent's quarters the night before his case was 
heard by the Commandant. The staff and the Admiral himself 
remember the exchange as a clarification of the basic facts 
stated by MIDN C . The Admiral did see MIDN Z in his 
quarters, but told the Brigade that MIDN £ was visiting 
his son and that he simply said hello to him arid asked him if he 
had been to his Commandant's hearing. The Superintendent told 
the Brigade that nothing substantive was discussed. 
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74. The aidshipaen interviewed reaeaber the Superintendent's 
answer differently. They recall hia first denying seeing MIDH 

£ in his quarters and only acknowledging it after MIDH 

C kept pushing the issue. Various aidshipaen reaeaber 
snickering and the repeated chanting of MIDH £ 's nicknaae 
by aeabers of the Brigade after the Superintendent's response. 

75. The perception' of a conflict of interest vms raised* again by 
four of the aidshipaen recoaaended for separation. Writing in 
their "Show Cause" letters to the Secretary of the Havy, each 
aidshipaen raised conflict of interest issues in the KIDH 

£ case , which they argued cast a shadow on the fairness of 

the other cases. Specifically, they assert that the Coaaandant, 
rather than the Superintendent, was either a rooaaate or coapany 
aate of at the Xcadeay. 

76. The Superintendent responded to the Show Cause letters in 
separate correspondence to the Secretary of the Navy. The 
responses, drafted for the Superintendent by CAPT DeCarlo, refute 
the assertion of a conflict of interest by stating the Coaaandant 
and were in different classes and were not in the 
saae coapany. However, the Superintendent's letters fail to 
address the aore generalized, and iaportant, allegation of a 
personal relationship between MIDH £ * s faaily and high 
ranking officials at the Acadeay. 

77. Before signing the letters to the Secretary of the Havy, the 
Superintendent asked CAPT DeCarlo about the facrt that it did not 
mention his own relationship with MIDH - £ 's father. CAPT 
DeCarlo advised the Superintendent that the aidshipaen' s 
assertions aoout the Coaaandant vere incorrect and irrelevant to 
their particular Show Cause cases. Ke explained that there was 
no need for the Superintendent to provide details of his own 
relationship to MIDH £ 's father because the case in which 
that would be an issue never reached the Superintendent. The 
Superintendent then signed the letters. 

x. xajruLiyo yrv allegations 

76. At his aeeting with the Brigade of Midshipaen on 22 April 
1993 , RAJDM Lynch stated that the investigation reaained open and 
he encouraged anyone with inforaation regarding the EE 311 
coaproaise to coae forward. The Superintendent repeated this 
request in a newspaper interview shortly thereafter. Picking up 
on this aessage, the Coaaandant told the Brigade aidshipaen 
leaders that the investigation reeained opon and encouraged thea 
to coae forward with any new inforaation on the EE 311 cheating. 

79. At the end of April, MIDN F told KION Culver that 

he had aore inforaation on the EE 311 coaproaise. He iaplicated 
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lavaral people, including sane vho had appeared before Honor 
3oards but had not been found in violation. KXDN Culver aet with 
ihe Coaaandant, LCOR Nagle and LT Cann and told thea vhat MIDN 

r had told his. He also told thea he vantad to address the 
mtire Brigade ianediat»Iy. and begin a new inveetigation. 

30. The Comaandant told MIDN Culver that they would not 
investigate until KIDK f provided a written stateaent. MIDN 
Culver asked for and received froa MIDN f a letter setting 
forth the new information. The MIDN f letter, dated 3 May 
1993, states in pertinent part: 

On the night before the EZ311 final, I walked into 2/C 
C*> rooa at approxiaately 2100. 2/C H was seated at 

£•'3 desk copying something onto a piece of paper. 1 

walked over and began to talk to H . Near the 

beginning of the conversation, H showed ae the 

paper he was copying. At the top it read sonething to the 
effect of "EE311 Final Exaa Fall 1992." H began 
to tell ae that this was the exaa he was expecting to take 
the following day. He told ae a scenario of how G- 
had obtained the exaa. He stated that a seaber of the 
football teaa had received it fron a professor in another 
academe department . This professor was an officer who was 
the older brother of tne football player who originally 
gained access to the exaa and proceeded to give it to other 
aecmers of the football teaa. Seing a football player, 
Cr goc it froa a teacaate. I aeked if he actually 
believed that this was the exaa, and not junt another old 
exaa that vas passed down. He proceeded to tell ae that he 
believed this was the final he would be taking the next day. 
He proved his point by showing ae the date at the top, "Fail 
1992." ... 

31. MIDN Culver gave the letter to the Coaaandant at another 
aeeting with hia, LCDR Nagle, and LT Cann on 3 May 1993. The 
Coaaandant read the letter and noted that it was not signed. 
LCDR Nagle recalls the Coaaandant said he wouldn't do anything 
about the allegatione until the letter waa signed. The 
Coaaandant told tbe NAVTNSGEN investigators he siaply said to get 
the letter signed. L7 Cann recalls that he, LT Cann, told MIDN 
Culver to get the letter signed. MIDN Culver recalls that when 
he pressed on initiating the inveetigation , he B waa silenced" and 
told "that justice had been served and there waa not 'enough 1 to 
reopen the inveetigation." 

82. LCOR Nagle eaid ha fait that MIDN Culver had loet all 
objectivity and that they all felt that MIDN Culver waa too 
personally involved end it ves tias to paae the dutiee of Honor 
Coaaittee Chairaan to the incoming Honor Coaaittae Chairaan. 
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83. MIDN Culver and the Coaaandant do agree that before the 
seating ended, the Conaandant told soaeone to look into the 
setter (MXDN Culver says LT Cann got the assignaent, the 
Coaaandant recalls tasking both LT Cann and LCDR Nagle) . 
However, neither LCDR Nagle nor LT Cann thought they had been 
given any direction to look into the letter. 

84. Also on 3 May 1993, there was a turnover Meeting between the 
incoaing and outgoing Honor Coaaittees; CAPT DeCarlo, LCDR Nagle 
and LT Cr.nn were also present. They discussed lessons learned 
fron the recently-coopleted Honor Boards and listened to concerns 
about the way those cases were handled by the 1993 Honor 
Coaaittee . 

35. MIDN Culver thought one purpose of the aeeting was to 
discuss the MIDN f letter and how it would be handled, so he 
raised the issue concerning what was going to be dare with it. 

It quickly becaae obvious that nobody had told CAPT DeCarlo about 
the letter. The see ting ended with CAPT DeCarlo having it ror 
action. CAPT DeCarlo said he was adaaant that an investigation 
was needed because it appeared to be new evidence and the 
Superintendent had aade a conaitaent to investigate any new 
ir.forzacion. CAPT DeCarlo left the aeeting with a copy of the 
letter but assuaed that LT Cann would interview MIDN F" and 
the other aidshipeen mentioned in the letter. 

36. CAPT ^cCario briefed the Superintendent on the MIDN f 
letter the day tie received it (3 May 1993). The Superintendent 
asked hia what they should do with it. CAPT DeCarlo told the 
Superintendent that he (the Superintendent) had asked for 
aidshipaen to coae forward with new inforaatlon and now that one 
had done so they were obligated to look into it. He recoaaended 
that they try to establish eoea veracity in it, and if they did, 
to then turn it over to NCIS. Because CAPT DeCarlo was under the 
*apression that LT Cann was going to interview the aidshipaen, he 
told the Superintendent that tliey were, in fact, looking into the 
letter. However, he was wrong. LT Cann did not think he had any 
action on it. 

87. Socetiae thereafter, (LT Cann estiaated at least one week 
later) , CAPT DeCarlo called LT Cann concerning the part of the 
letter where MIDN F recounts that MIDN H told hia the 
source of the teet was a aeaber of the faculty who had a brother 
on the football teaa. CAPT DeCarlo told LT Cann that there was 
no such person at the Acadesy. They did not discuss what LT Cann 
aay have been doing about the letter. 

88. The Coaaandant, who recalled having asked soaeone to look 
into the allegation about the faculty aeaber first, told the 
investigators that in his opinion this inaccuracy effected the 
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credibility of the entire letter, as well as its importance and 
urgency. The other officers interviewed shared this sentiaent. 
The most important assertion in the letter, that r had seen a 
printed copy of the examination with the words "ST 311 Final Exas 
Fall 1992" on the first page, appears to have been ignored in the 
initial inquiries. 

a9. Resides running down the faculty aeaber/brother issue, CAPT 
DeCario checked MIDN H's record. rinding that he was an 

excellent student and on the Superintendent's list, CAPT DeCario 
determined that he night have been involved as an "answer man." 
CAPT DeCario also had discussions with LCDR Hagle and the Honor 
Committees ahout the lapact of the 21-day rule and whether it 
vould act as a bar to accusing anyone. 

90. Except for CAPT DeCario'* United inquiries, no one took 
action on the MI DM F letter before 19 May 1993. On that 
data, the Acadeay received a fax inquiry from the Anne Ar-^-dg 1, 
£u^j (enclosure (20)). Based or. the questions in the inquiry, it 
was obvious that some or all of the new information contained in 
the MIDN f letter had reached the paper. 

91. At that point, CAPT DeCario realised they had not taken 
timely action on the MIDN f letter and needed to sake up 
ground. He went to the Superintendent to discuss the matter and 
make recommendations. He says that in retrospect, he should have 
turned the MIDK f letter* over to NCIS as soon as he learned 
of it. The Superintendent acknowledged that it was around this 
time that CAPT DeCario had come to him and admitted that "the 
ball had been dropped" in running down the MIDN r letter. 

92. CAPT DeCario then gave LT Cann clear direction to talk to 
the aidshipaen r.aaed m the letter. LT Cann was able to talk to 
MIDK r , MIDN X and MIDN j but was 
unable to talk to MIDN h or his roommate, MIDN PC 

, both of whoa had begun their summer cruise. 

93. LT Cann estiaated that he talked to the aidshipaen within a 
day or two of when he was told to do so by CAPT DeCario. Eased 
on the date the summer cruise began, he believes he reported his 
findings shortly sfter 2 4 May 1993. The reason he was not sure 
of the date is the aeaorandum he prepared (enclosure (21)) 
outlining his findings ves undated. In this aeaorandum, LT Cann 
concludes that he will talk to MIDN H and MIDN upon 
their return to the Acadeay, but that the setter did not seea 
worth pursuing. 

94. On 26 May 1993, the Balti-on Sun ran an article critical of 
the Acadeay (enclosure (22)), suggesting that new information had 
surfaced on the chesting but that no action vae being taken. The 
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article was followed, tvo days later, by Senator Richard Shelby's 
(D, JU.a] letter to the Deputy Secretary of Defense requesting an 
inspector general investigation. 

95. Because it was necessary to develop reliable information 
quickly, it was suggeeted, and the Superintendent agreed, to 
issue grants of immunity and to heve HCXS send then , along with a 
series of questions, to the HCIS agents at the commands where 
MIDN H and HI DM were attached. On 4 June 1993, the 
Superintendent signed two grants of immunity. Subsequently, MCIS 
served one of the tvo grants, but before the other was served 
HAVINSCEH began its investigation and preempted further action. 

j r rn hoxor coirciyr CZ*XKXT» XT U«KA 

96. Despite the clear words of the Honor Concept that aidshipaen 
are persons of integrity expected to apply the highest standards 
cf honor, duty, loyalty* and character, this investigation found 
that aany aidshipaen do not always aeasure up to these ideals. 

9". Throughout the numerous interviews NAVTNSC£X conducted with 
aidshipaen, the aessage the investigators received froa the 
aidsnipaen was that they viewed the Honor Concept ae an ideal 
that siapiy could not be applied to aany of the prcbleas that 
arise in the daily life of a aidshipaan at the Academy. Their 
conduct during the investigation reinforced their views. 

98, For example, only a handful of aidshipaen admitted their 
-r.volveaent in the EE 311 exan ccepronise when first asked the 
direct question. In aost cases, they repeatedly lied until 
confronted with irrefutable proof of their involvement. It 
quickly becaae apparent that the aidshipaen had to see the 
strength of the case the investigators had against them before 
they would tell the truth. In aany cases, midshipmen admitted 
their participation only after the investigators provided a 
detailed analysis of their exaaination answers that showed a 
correlation with the anewers of others who had already confessed. 
A coaaon reaction was soaething to the effect of: "okay, now that 
I know you got ae, I'll tell the truth." 

99. Many aidshipaen tried to rationalize their actione by 
denying that they rsaliy knew they had the actual exam. In doing 
so, they exposed their shallow commitment to the Honor Concept, 
we found that only a handful of aidshipaen knew the exam had been 
coaprcaised and anticipetsd rscsivlnq a copy before the evening 
of 13 December I9C-2. for soet, the exam appeared spontaneously 
after 2100 on the 13th, and circulated among roommates, small 
groups of friends, end teeamatss who couldn't believe their good 
fortune. Soae aldehipeen reported speculating thet it couldn't 
rsaliy be the exam, but the clesr import of their aeesags was 
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that they certainly hop«d it was. Most important, in the tan or 
so hours th« exaa circuiatad within Bancroft Hall before it was 
administered at 074 5 on the 14th , not ona aidshipaen stepped 
forward to expose the compromise to Academy officials* 

100. The axtent of the compronise also demonstrated to tha 
invastigators tha scope of tha aidshipaen 1 s failure to embrace 
tha Honor Concept. Tha compromised axaaination travelled 
throughout tha Brigade, ultimately involving aidshipaen from 29 
of 36 companies. However, it did not com with answers, so 
groups of aidshipaen, normally groups with e preexisting 
connection, e.g., team sates, rooamates and close friends, would 
gather to work out the solutions. All types of aidshipmen were 
involved, not just football players: aidshipmen on the 
Superintendent's list, as well as midshipman who were flunking; 

of the football, soccer, wrestling, lacrosse, water- 
polo, heavyweight crew, baseball, tennis and basketball teams; 
Honor Representatives as veil as the Brigade Honor Committee 

(class of 1994) ; members of the glee 
club; eight three stripers (midshipman lieutenants), three 
midshipmen vith aedical school aspirations; 57 aidshipmen who 
graduated from the Naval Acadeay Preparatory School. 

101. Although vi found little evidence of conspiracy to obtain 
the exam, we found such to demonstrate that midshipmen conspired 
to conceal their involvement to NCIS, the Honor 3oards, and to 
the NAVINSCEM investigators. Indeed, the second part of MIDN 

F 1 s letter focuses on his observations of aidshipmen working 
over a conputer to coordinate and perfect tha testimony they 
would give to the Honor Boards in order to protect each other. 
Midshipoen interviewed by NAVINSCEN lied to protect their 
friends, even after admitting their own guilt. 

102. The actions of one group of aidshipmen merit particular 
oention. Although sany aidshipmen lied, aost did aake some 
response to the investigators' questions. But 14 aidshipaen 
implicated in the cheating, 11 of whom were athletes, presented a 
united wall of silence by invoking the Fifth Amendment. Despite 
that amendment's criminal nexus and nonavailability in an 
administrative investigation, after methods of compelling these 
midshipmen to cooperate were studied, tha legal recommendation 
was to request written grants of immunity from the convening 
authority. The Superintendent concurred in the request, and 14 
grants of immunity wer» issued and served on the aidshipaen. 
Nevertheless, only two case anywhere close to telling the truth 
in their subsequent interviews. Eight lied and swore to those 
lies. rive refused to be interviewed, even in the faca of the 
Superintendent's grant of iaaunity and orders compelling their 
cooperation. one sidshipaan expresssd his conviction that the 
Mavy would take no additional action against him for refusing to 
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cooperate even after the grant of immunity. He told the 
investigators the Navy vas bluffing (in taxing additional action 
against his for his failure to cooperate after receiving the 
grant) and that he was "calling their bluff." 

103. The aajority of aidshipaen interviewed did not feel that 
truth was found, or even seriously sought, during the Honor 
Boards' attempts to iapleaent the Honor Concept at the Academy. 
Many examples were given, the aost common of which involved the 
perceived special breaics given to MIDN £ due to his family 
connections with the Superintendent. 

104. The aajority of midshipmen ve interviewed also believed the 
system punishes anyone who tells the truth. The example given 
aost often is the outcome of the EE 311 cases. They point out 
that only midshipmen who admitted they cheated vere ultimately 
found in violation and recommended for separation by the 
Superintendent. 1 Whether this vas a conscious, subconscious or 
coincidental outcome is impossible to say, but the factual result 
is consistent vith the perception that telling the truth does not 
pay. A related perception expressed by some was that cheating on 
tr.e 311 exaa vas justified because it vas unfair of the 
Acadeny to require aidshipmen to taxe the course. 

105. Members of the Honor Committee felt that the lacx of timely 
response by the Superintendent and Commandant on the information 
received from KIDN f evinced their lacx of real commitment to 
the Honor Concept. The Committee members believed that the only 
reason the Academy toox any action on the f letter vas 
because vord of it reached the nevspapers. 

106. The class of 1993 Honor Committee vas universally critical 
of the vay the tZ 311 cases vere handled, from the beginning 
through the Commandant's and Superintendent's review and their 
follow up vhen additional evidence vas received. Committee 
members did not understand the reasons for the decisions aade , 
nor did they believe they vere supported in their efforts to 
enforce the Honor Concept. 

107. Some members of the Honor Committee mentioned an incident 
involving the definition of cheating that is instructive. At an 
early stage of the Honor Board proceedings, the Honor Committee 
members had a discussion vith LCDR Hagle and LT Cann during which 
they thought all agreed that Midshipmen who did not reelize they 



1 Each of the six aidshipaen who vere recommended for 
separation by the Superintendent admitted they cheated and said so 
under oath to HCIS. They latnr, at their boards, tried to recant 
their statements but were unable to do so convincingly. 
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had been studying the actual exaa Sunday night until they took 
the test Monday aomng would be guilty of cheating if they did 
not raport i - ~o an Acadeay official. Later, after the Boards 
vera conplatad, this question cane up in CAPT DeCarlo's preaence. 
Ha said that because intent w a s required for cheating, people vno 
did not know they had the exaa on Sunday night could not be 
giailty of cheating. The aeabers of the Honor Comaittee recall 
that LCDR Nagla and LT Cann iaaediately agreed with CAPT 
DeCario's position, and denied ever taxing a contrary position. 
LCDR Kagle and LT Cann told the MAVIHSCEN investigator! they did 
not recall ever giving the aidshipaen a different definition. 
Apparently overlooked in this debate, vnich resurfaced during the 
KAVINSCEK investigation, is the obligation a aidshipman hae to 
report the conproaisa after discovering it, regardlese of the 
lacel that aay be used to describe the aidshipaen' s conduct on 
Sunday night. 

103. Many aidshipaen said the Superintendent vas overly 
suppoirtive o I x^\m football teaa. mere is a widely held 
perception -itnin tne Brigade that iootbali players receive too 
sany special breaks, e.g., preselection of courses, standing no 
weekend duty during season, and eating at teaa tables, even as 
plebes, thereby avoiding the training vnich takes place at 
company tabies during seals. These views were strengthened when, 
according to soae aidshipaen, the Superintendent told the Brigade 
on 22 April 1993, in announcing the results of the 24 cases, that 
he was glad to report that no football players were involved. In 
this regard, the remarks of the West Point Special Comaiaeion 
cited at the beginning of this report bear special consideration. 

109. 'Jltiaately, responsibility for acceptance of the Honor 
Concept at the Academy rests with the Superintendent, not aerely 
in the sense that the Captain ia responsible ror his ship, but in 
the real sense that the midshipmen aust believe he has an 
unwavering and total coamitaent to its principles and that he 
lives by thea avary day of his life. And thus, finally, ve aust 
examine the Superintendent's commitment to the Honor Concept. 

110. We believe that, unlike aany aidshipaen, the Superintendent 
does believe the Honor Concept can be applied to all facets of 
dally life. Of all thoee interviewed, he had the clearest, aost 
direct underetanding of the application of the Honor Concept to 
the coaproaiee of the EZ 311 exaa. He eaid, quite simply, that 
if a aldshipean had any reason to believe the probleas he etudi d 
were froa tne exaa and uead thee anyway, the aldshlpaan accepted 
the risk that, if the problems turned out to be actual exaa 
problems, then he had cheated. 

111. Yet we believe the Superintendent's personal coaaitaent to 
the Honor Concept creates a dilemma for hia. On the one hand, 
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the Superintendent will not tolerate those who violate the Honor 
Concept, end believes there is no room for them it the Acadeay. 
The Superintendent is reported to have said on one occasion that 
he would dismiss the entire class of 1994 if they vere all 
cheaters. On the other hand, he has euch a high regard for 
aidshipoen that he considers it virtually inconceivable one of 
thea would not adhere to the Honor Concept. Therefore, when 
faced with deciding whether a midshipsan has violated the Honor 
Concept, he requires nearly irrebuttable evidence before aafcir.g a 
finding of violation. 

112. The Superintendent * s dlleama is best illustrated when 
aidshipaan aa)ce accusations of honor violations based on trivial 
acts or atateaents that literally fall within tile definition of 
an honor violation, but which the Honor Boards were never 
intended to address. For example, a aidshipaan one ainute late 
for auster sight spontaneously exclaia m Z wasn't late!" when his 
cocpany coasander asics "Why are you late for auster?" Such a 
statement is, in the literal sense, a lie, for which separation 
as an honor violation is the noraal punishaent. It is also one 
that aost reasonable people would agree should not be brought 
before the Honor Boards for resolution. 

113. 3ut when overzealous aidshipoen insist on presenting such 
accusations, and the evidence is clear, a finding of violation is 
warranted. To avoid the abaurdity of separating a aidshipaan for 
such a trivial natter, the Boards, the Commandant, or the 
Superintendent are liXely to find "no violation." The problea 
with this approach is that it corrupts the entire Honor systaa. 
while this aay worfc in isolated cases, when applied too often, 
the whole concept cruables and the hypocrisy of the systea is 
exposed. On the surface, the answer would appear to rest with 
the concept of progressive punishaent. However, for some, 
including perhaps the Superintendent, the dileaaa would only be 
compounded were be to find the aidshipaan did lie, but allow hia 
to remain in the Brigade with some form of punishaent ehort of 
separation. To do eo would be to adait that some aidshipoen are 
liars and cheaters, a proposition which can not be reconciled 
with an Honor Concept applied absolutely. 

114. Moreover, the Superintendent's understandable pride in the 
football team has unf ortunetely led to the appearance that he 
gives football players preferential treatment that is 
inconsistent with the Honor Concept. Should any cases involving 
football players come before him, this perception will lake it 
virtually impossible for him to treat those casee fairly. Unless 
Ua finds a violation in every one, his review of the football 
plryers* casee will cause the aidshipoen to believe he has again 
afforded thea preferential treatment. The fallowing examples, 
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consistent with the perception of the midshipmen mentioned 
earlier, are noted: 

a. During the NCIS brief on 18 January, the Superintendent 
became angry when he vas told that NCIS interviewed the football 
team. He said that it appeared to be a "witch hunt" and that 
their actions were giving credence to the rumors that the entire 
football team had the test. He made no similarly emotional 
remarks about finding all the cheaters. (The Superintendent did 
not try to direct the NCIS investigation and NCIS in fact did 
conduct an independent investigation. } 

b. 0". 3 August 1993, the Superintendent was briefed by 
three NAVTNSGEN investigators cn the findings of the 
investigation to date and the direction it was headed. The 
Superintendent asked if the investigation would be over by 15 
August 1993, the 3rigade's return date. He was told the 
investigation would likely not be over until the late Fall. Ke 
said he had hoped to tell the Brigade upon their return the 
results of the NAVINSGEN investigation, out if that was 
impossible, then the investigators should take their time and do 
a thorough j ob because the Army-Navy game was 5 December 199 3 . 
The Head Coach made the same remarks when interviewed . 

115. Taken individually, these considerations may not constitute 
a definitive assessment of the Superintendent's priorities 
regarding the Honor Concept. Taken collectively, they create the 
perception of a lack of appropriate commitment. 



CONCLOSlONS 

1. The EE Department"- failure to provide the Superintendent a 
complete and accurate ixamination grade analysis caused senior 
Academy officials and \e NCIS to believe mistakenly that the 
extent of the compromise was very limited.- 

2. NCIS responded to the request of the Superintendent and 
conducted an appropriate criminal investigation. However, when 
it became apparent that criminal activity would not be pursued 
for prosecution. Academy ofticials did not take action to 
initiate an investigation that would be sore likely to reveal the 
i\xil extent of the cheating. 

3. The Honor 3oard system in its current form was designed to 
handle individual cases. The structure and procedures are not in 
place to handle a large volume of interrelated cases . 



CONCLUSIONS, R£ CO KH2 NIDATIONS AND OPIJflONS 
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<. Evidence gathered by NCIS was excessively redacted and Boards 
were not given access to the examinations of the accused. As a 
r J!? h I ™ Honor Boards did not have complete information upon 
which to make their decisions. 

5. Academy officials responsible for the direct oversioht of the 
Honor Board proceedings failed to effectively counter MIDN 
Walker's disavowal of his sworn statement to NCIS? 

hand^Lna^MT™ C ? nflict of interest in the Commandant's 

handling of KIDN Ingraham's case. However, there was a definite 
perception of a conflict or lac* of impartiality Jong t^e 

f r ttnd th«. Academy officials were not sensitive^ this 

perception, nor ls it evident they too* any action to counter it. 

7. Academy officials failed to act in a timely manner when thev 
received MIDN Smith's letter. nen 

8. For a variety of reasons detailed in this reoort, a climate 

"nV^nu* an ^? r 5 UOVed t0 6Xist at Acade ^ tha? resumed 

embrace 1 leadersh1 ?' st *<- and midshipmen to understand? 

embrace, and/or support the Honor Concept. 

9. Decisions made by Academy officials to unduly rest-ic- 

3C;-^cons4tutif 16 t0 =idshi P n ^ investigators and Honor 
Boards constitutes mismanagement and hindered the 3oards» abilitv 

S/SSriSi^iSif the Honor cases brou * ht - a -ui^ lty 

REC0JOU5NDATI0NS 

-efer~ed ^V?*" de ^ lo P ed fa y the NXVINSGEN investigation be 
resolution? th " Academ y Honor Boards for 

2. That, in the event recommendation number one is not adonted 



Hd.n^,™" 0 * B 2 ar ^ S receive Proper instruction as to th 
/identiary standard to be applied (decisions on violatio 



e 

tions are 
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to be made based on a preponderance of the evidence; a certainty 
that is beyond reasonable doubt is not required) ; 

r . potential Honor Board members are questioned to ensure 
that. (1) they do not have so much knowledge of the events 
surrounding the exam's compromise that they can not maJce a fair 
decision? and (2) they are not inclined to convict the accused 
for the purpose of vindicating the reputation of the class of 
1994. 

d. Honor Board members are made to understand that not all 
midshipmen vho present evidence to them will tell the truth, the 
precepts of the Honor Concept notwithstanding, 

e. Honor Board members are made to understand that their 
only function, as the Boards are currently constituted, is to 
determine whether it is more liXely than not that a midshipman 
committed an honor violation, without regard to the penalty to be 



3. That, if the cases are referred to the Academy for 
disposition, the Superintendent and Commandant should recuse 
themselves from the review process in: (1) any case involving 
midshipmen they have already rendered a decision on; and (2) any 
other case that could reasonably create the appearance of a 
conflict o£ interest or lack of impartiality. 

4. That the United States Naval Academy Board of Visitors 
recommendations which are supported by the findings of this 
investigation be implemented: specifically, recommendations that 
relate to: 

a. need for revised procedures, clear definition of terms, 
and written guidance; 

b. midshipmen attitudes; 

c. character development and training; 

d. procedural aspects of the Honor Concept, particularly 
those governing honor sanctions; and ■ 

e. • the review process. 

Additionally, further review is necessary to define how the 
system should function in the future. 



imposed . 
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oPimcoMS 

1. Service on Honor Boards prepares future Naval officers to 
make the hard decisions required in disciplining subordinates. 
Effective decision-making requires an understanding of the 
concept of progressive discipline. As presently constituted, 
Honor Boards do not provide adequate training in this area. 
Moreover, the perception that separation is the only penalty for 
an Honor violation encourages midshipmen Honor Board members to 
distort the Board decision making process in order to obtain a 

Oust, result in those cases vhere the violation does not appear 
*<? varrant separation, with proper training, permitting 
midshipmen to make recommendations on disciplinary action will 
prepare them to be better officers at the same time it Promotes 
the integrity of Board decisions. 

2. The application of the Honor Concept through Honor Boards at 
the Academy must struggle with the fact that the Academy 
emphasizes the value of loyalty to one's classmates. Many 
midshipmen function by the cardinal rule ♦'don't bilge a 
classmate." To counter this inclination, Academy officials must 
provide a more vigorous and evident endorsement of honor 
proceedings than was forthcoming in this instance. 

3. Without further change to the Honor Board process, midshipmen 
who eventually experience remorse and admit to Honor violations 
are likely to be found in violation and recommended for 
separation, whereas those who continue to lie may receive no 
punishment at all. 

4. It would be counterproductive for the Navy to separate 
everyone who committed an honor violation in connection with the 
compromise of the exam, without regard to the facts and 
circumstances surrounding the violation. Our investigation 
clearly revealed that there were varying degrees of culpability 
ranging from midshipmen who sold the test to others, to those who 
were given answers by "friends" at the very last minute. Some of 
.he midshipmen who committed honor violations have admitted thei- 
mistakes and learned from them. The Navy should consider whether 
this experience has the potential to make those midshipmen berter 
Haval officers. For example, in our opinion, those who 
ultimately admitted their involvement to the investigators 
despite near certain knowledge that they would be separated 'or 
doing so, merit favorable consideration. 

5. While RADM Lynch ' s interest in the football team is 
understandable in light of his history as Captain of the 1963 
football team, the perception that any small, soecial interest 
group is treated preferentially is detrimental "to the functioning 
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of the Brigade of Midshipmen and to the sanctity of the position 
of Superintendent, United States Naval Acadeay. 

6. The Naval Acadeay is rice just: another coaaand '/ithin the 
Departaent of the Navy. It is the symbol of the highest ideals 
of the Navy, its coaaands, and its people. The Navy's response 
to the probleas at the Acadeay we have discussed in this report 
aust demonstrate to the American people that the Navy* is firaly 
coaaitted to the nicest sense of personal honor and integrity. 
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Koncr A Ccnceprt ****** alle<?inC? that * =^shi P nan has violated the 
X CXAS8XXTS: To tell or squeal on a classaate. 




Honor boaad. Xn administrative board, .stablished in accordance 
with t..e LSNA Honor Concept, to resolve accusations of honor * 
violations against aidsnipaen. The board consists or seven vot— c 
severs, five of vhoa are class honor reoresentatives . six of"'"* 
the 3oard =e=ibers are rsxdshipaen :/c and* the seventh is a 
aidshipaan 2/C unless the accused is a nidshipaan i/C. -he~e a-e 
also two non-votir.g aeabers on the board, the ^residing of'-cal 
and the recorder. The two non-voting aeabers are aidshipaen l/c 
on he Honor Cos-ittee. The hearings are not conducted under 
oath and no aidshipaan accused can be forced to testify against 
h.asei.. A violation is found on a iiapie aa;joritv vote. Votes 
are ay secret ballot. The results are laaediateiy' announced . 
.^nis.j=ent is not recoaaended: the case is siaply forvarded to 

.e r onaandant. The Cosnandant conducts his own hearing, and if 
he .mds a violation, he awards punishaent unless it is 
separation. If the recoaaended punishaent is separation, the 
case is -orvarded to the Superintendent. The Superintendent 
conducts his own hearing, and if he finds a violation and concurs 
in -he separation recoaaendation. the case is forvarded to -he 
Secretary of the Navy. 

homo R COKXITTXX CSXIXXX*: Midshipaan 1/C who Chairs the Honor 
^.caaittee. Holds the ran* of Midshipaan Comnander. Resoonsible 
.or reviewing accusations of honor violations and has author'-/ 
to refer accusations to an Honor Board or to disaiss the 
accusation. 

HOWOR COWCirTEX btxtt: Seven aidsnipaen 1/C who enforce -he 
Honor Concept and run ths Honor Boards. 

SO¥0* COHCXPT. A USNA regulation. It sets forth the ru les by 
which all aidshipaan aust act. Its fundaaental tenant is - A 
aidsnipaen will not lie, cheat or .teal.- Also provides the due 
process protections and details of Honor Boards, 

aoKOR WtPRJiaiSTATm: A aidshipaan who -erves on the "onor 

^^ ait ; C !" Tha Honor Co,uli — •« 72 aembers, one 1/C and one 

2/c aidshipaan iroa sach company. 
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XID«HIFXX* I*V*aTIGAXI*a OFTieS* (10) t X midshipman 1/C Honor 
Representative appointed by the Honor Committee Chairman to 
investigate accusations of possible honor violations. The 10 
reports to the Honor Committee Chairman, and if the Chairman 
refers the accusation to an Honor 3oard the 10 acts as the 
presenter of evidence before t^.e board (also in a non adversarial 
capacity) . 

21 DA* XUUI: Under the Honor Concept, midshipmen, faculty and 
staff members are eligible to make accusations against a 
midshipman suspected of committing an honor violation. The Honor 
Concept requires , that the accusation be made within 21 days of 
the date the accuser becomes aware of the violation. If an 
accusation is made, the Honor Committee Chairman will appoint an 
10 to conduct an investigation and report back to him his 
findings. The Chairman may then dismiss the charges or iorvard 
them to an Honor 3oard. 
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Senator Shelby. We are joined by the chairman of the full com- 
mittee, Senator Nunn. Senator Nunn, do you have any opening 
statement, or remarks that you want to make? 

Chairman NUNN. No, Mr. Chairman, I am just pleased that you 
are having these hearings, too. I think that the whole question of 
honor and conduct in our military services begins at the very early 
stages of careers, and I think the way the pattern is set, and the 
example is set, and the discipline is set, and the seriousness of pur- 
pose by all leaders is set, make an enormous difference, not just 
to the immediate but to the long-term honor and integrity of the 
military services. 

And, without honor and integrity, we would have an eroding 
military. It is built on honor and integrity and respect in command, 
and I think this is enormously important. I remember, when I 
chaired the Manpower Subcommittee, one of the first hearings that 
we really put together was around 1974, 1975, and I know Ambas- 
sador Armitage remembers that. 

And I have always felt that the Honor Code and the respect for 
the Honor Code and the way it is carried out at the military acad- 
emies really, in a way, distinguishes those institutions from others. 
There are honor codes in other institutions around the country, but 
I think it is enormously important, as to how it is implemented. 

So, I am interested in the hearings, and I will follow it as much 
as I can and be here as much as I can. We have the Perry nomina- 
tion, and we are going to try to vote at 11 o'clock; so we may have 
to run over and do that, and I hope it will not take too long. Then 
we have a vote. But I will be here as much as I can, Mr. Chairman. 
I appreciate your leadership, and we appreciate the witnesses here. 

Senator Shelby. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ambassador, I would like to begin to thanking you for join- 
ing us this morning. I would also like to thank you For your excel- 
lent record as the Chairman of the Naval Academy's Board of Visi- 
tors Honor Review Com-nittee. Through your work, and that of the 
other distinguished Americans who serve with you on the commit- 
tee, you have made an important contribution to the Academy and 
to this Nation. 

I have a few questions that I would like to get into, one by one. 
The committee's report, on page 1, refers to, quote, "a drift off 
course from the importance of honor as an aspect of character." 
Would you describe, Mr. Ambassador, for the subcommittee, what 
you personally believe to be the underlying cause or causes of that 
drift off course? Was the committee able to isolate any systemic 
causes or reasons for this drift? 

Ambassador Armitage. Well, I believe the drift off course is a 
function of several factors. The first is the lack of sustained empha- 
sis on character development after plebe summer. We heard time 
and again from Midshipmen, that they came in with relatively 
idealistic expectations; and over the course of their matriculation 
at the U.S. Naval Academy, became increasingly cynical. 

I believe, as I have stated, this is not a particular problem that 
resides just with the present administration. 

Senator Shelby. What is the cynicism grounded on? 

Ambassador Armitage. It is grouped on several things. First of 
all, they find that their seniors at the Naval Academy, whether 
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first-, second-, or third-class, may talk the talk, but they do not 
walk the walk when it comes to making honor the foremost aspect 
of their personal lives. They view this also in society, I might say; 
I vould be remiss, not to point that out. 

They have similar experiences in the fleet, which, on the one 
hand, are quite interesting and beneficial professionally, in terms 
of professional expertise. In terms of what they see regarding per- 
sonal honor, however, I think it is somewhat disappointing; at 
least, as it has been reported to us by various Midshipmen. 

All of these things, I think, are exacerbated by what we saw as 
a Naval Academy community which was pulled in a lot of different 
directions: Athletics, academics, military science, all pulling in dif- 
ferent directions; and the normal pressures that any young man or 
woman, 18 to 22 years old, feels in the societal process and in the 
socialization process. All these things are additive. Finally, there 
are the pressures of the day for a Midshipman. 

It occurred to us that, over time, by the time they are in their 
second year or third year, many Midshipmen have come to view the 
honor process as just another obstacle; not unlike the mile and a 
half run, or some other physical standard, or some other examina- 
tion that they have to pass in order to graduate. It becomes an ob- 
stacle to graduation, rather than something they internalize and 
weave into their daily lives. 

Senator SHELBY. How long do you think this erosion of the Honor 
Code, or the idea of it, has been going on? A 

Ambassador ARMITAGE. I think I would say from the late sixties. 
I believe that those, in 1951, Admiral Lawrence, and others who 
were responsible for the Naval Academy Honor Code, probably kept 
it pretty alive. But from the late sixties on, I believe it has been 
slowly eroding. 

And, as I said, the fact that Navy leadership, successive Sec- 
retaries and CNOs, have not focused on thje Naval Academy as a 
place, a crucible of character development, but rather as an experi- 
mental laboratory for leadership theories, has exacerbated the situ- 
ation. 

Senator SHELBY. But historically, much of the honor of the Navy 
has come out of the Academy as far as the concept of the Code, 
hasn't it? 

Ambassador ARMITAGE. Well, indeed, the concept. But I would 
very much hesitate to say that the honor emanates from the Naval 
Academy. There are extraordinarily honorable people who have 
graduated from ROTC. . 

Senator Shelby. But to some extent, it does indeed come from 
there? 

Ambassador ARMITAGE. Yes, indeed so. 

Senator Shelby. Would you elaborate for the committee regard- 
ing the specific problem areas to which the report refers; the ac- 
tions taken by the Superintendent and the Commandant to address 
the problem areas; and the timing of these actions, with regard to 
the compromise of the electrical engineering exam in December 
1992? 

Ambassador ARMITAGE. I believe that is a question more for Ad- 
miral Bennett than for me. 
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Senator Shelby. Very well. Do you want to answer that, Admiral 
Bennett? 

Admiral BENNETT. When the examination was compromised in 
December, shortly thereafter there became known through some 
Midshipmen — and I think that that is important to recognize — that 
the initial report of a possible compromise did come from Mid- 
shipmen, .via electronic mail to one of the professors in the Elec- 
trical Engineering Department. That started the Naval Academy's 
process of investigation of those 

Senator SHELBY. This is the sequence of events you are talking 
about? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. Because there was an implication 
that conceivably the examination had been stolen, there might 
have been breaking and entering or other felonious kinds of activi- 
ties involved, the Superintendent of the Naval Academy asked the 
Naval Criminal Investigative Service to conduct the initial inves- 
tigation. 

As is outlined in my report, for a number of reasons, including 
some erroneous information that was provided to the Superintend^ 
ent, the determination was made that it was a relatively isolated 
incidence. Consequently, I think we got off to an investigative proc- 
ess that really did not get to the bottom of the matter. 

As I say again, with 20/20 hindsight— and I am sure Admiral 
Lynch would be the first to suggest that, if he had it all to do over, 
he would do it all over again differently. 

Senator Shelby. S ire, but are you saying that the initial inves- 
tigation was too narrow in scope? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir, I think so. 

Senator Shelby. From your point of view today? 

Admiral BENNETT. Yes, sir, from my perspective, that is precisely 
right. 

Senator Shelby. The committee's report notes that the honor 
concept must be the property of the brigade. It must be their 
means of developing character within their own ranks, and by their 
own efforts. It is my understanding there is nothing new in this 
It has, to mv knowledge, been widely accepted that the brigade 
should own their own honor concept if it is to succeed. 

I do not believe, however, that this notion of ownership by the 
brigade is intended to absolve the leadership of the Academy of re- 
sponsibility regarding the honor concept. How would you, Mr. Am- 
bassador, describe the specific responsibilities of a Superintendent 

a e i_ Academy, in regard to the honor concept? 

Ambassador ARMITAGE. I would say that the Superintendent has 
the primary responsibility to make the internalization of the honor 
concept and the development of character the primary goals of the 
Naval Academy. He is given this duty, in my view, by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. 

I would say that there is no higher function that he or she would 
P^™' 2 n 1vJ? the words of General Graves, the Superintendent 

■A ™ Military Academy, when he appeared before our com- 
mittee, "You know, my job is character development. Period." And 
I could not have put it better. That is the job. 

Senator Shelby. Mr. Ambassador, how would you describe the 
specific responsibilities of a Commandant of Midshipmen at the 
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Naval Academy, in regard to the honor concept? Would it be simi- 

Ambassador Armitage. Well, no. I think the Commandant has a 
different responsibility, as he is responsible for conduct, for punish- 
ment, meting out punishments, administrative duties, et cetera, et 
cetera. So I think he is sort of the first line of entry, if you will, 
between the brigade and the administration, regarding matters of 
honor. , 

Senator Shelby. My time is up on this round. I now want to rec- 
ognize Senator Coats, who has joined us and is the Ranking Repub- 
lican of the committee. 

Senator Coats. Mr. Chairman, I apologize for being late. As Sen- 
ator Nunn knows, a prayer breakfast is a wonderful event, but it 
is a logistical nightmare. 

I am glad you convened this hearing. There are a number of 
qu stions that need to be asked. I am also aware of the fact that, 
in just 3 minutes or so, we are to meet and mark up the nomina- 
tion of Dr. Ferry. 

Senator Shelby. That is right. 

Senator Coats. We also have a vote. 

Senator Shelby. We will recess. Do you want to wait? 

Senator Coats. Rather than starting in on my questions, perhaps 
we could just help out Senator Nunn, if he has some questions. He 
may not be able to get back, so I would be happy to defer to him. 

Senator SHELBY. Senator Nunn? 

Chairman Nunn. I think, Mr. Chairman, since we start at 11 
o'clock in the other building, it probably would be better if I head 
on over there and come back. 

I do think, as I mentioned, this is an enormously important hear- 
ing; not because of this incident — we are going to have incidents 
from time to time—but because of the importance of leaders. We 
are elected to be leaders, emphasizing to the people who are going 
to be in the military, whether it is ROTC or the Naval Academy, 
that you cannot have a strong military, as the Ambassador said, 
without character. 

Every day that goes by up here we depend on the word and the 
honor of those who testify from the military. We take that, and we 
never put anybody under oath. We consider the people who testify 
before our committee, particularly those in uniform, to be under 
oath, and that concept— that sense of character— is enormously im- 
portant. 

If I look back at the problems we have had in the military, 
whether it is procurement, whether it is battlefield, or whatever it 
is, it is usually because someone has not upheld that. So, I think 
the emphasis on it, the fact that you are having this hearing, 
shows that we think it is very important. 

* I know, I remember from years ago, that one of the real dif- 
ferences between the academies — and I am really not clear exactly 
which one has which Code -but not lying, cheating and stealing is 
one concept; and then, I believe it is West Point that goes further 
than that. It says, "nor tolerate those who do." I remember how 
much difficulty we had, with that last phrase; and I will be inter- 
ested in these hearings, to develop this. 
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I know that the Naval Academy, I believe, says that it will not 
lie, cheat, or steal, period. And I think the question of "nor tolerate 
those who do" has always been difficult, and probably still is. So 
I am interested in this, beyond this incident. 

And I think, in our society today— I do not want to start preach- 
ing here— but I think in our society today, in spite of the Fact we 
are the strongest Nation in the world > tjhat W3 are eroding in terms 
of values in America. An awful lot of our problems in our broad so- 
ciety that we try to struggle with everyday here stem from that. 

So the military is unique. The military has got to be — it reflects 
society, but it has got to be better than society, and that is the 
challenge here. 

So we will be voting at 11 o'clock on Dr. Perry's nomination, and 
I think it will be better if we go on up there. 

Senator Shelby. We will recess now. We will recess for 20 or 30 
minutes. We will try to get back in 20, but it might be 30. 
. [Whereupon, at 10:59 a.m., the hearing was recessed, to recon- 
vene at 11:38 a.m.] 

Senator SHELBY. The committee will come back to order. Senator 
Coa s? 

Senator Coats. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I want to 
say to Ambassador Armitage and Admiral Bennett that this was 
not an easy task that you were assigned. I appreciate your willing- 
ness to undertake this difficult assignment and do it well. We 
thank you for that. 

Admiral Bennett, I have a couple of questions that I would like 
to ask you; and then, a couple for Ambassador Armitage. 

Admiral, in your report, you cite examples from a 1989 report of 
the special commission studying the honor system at West Point, 
indicating that internal group loyalties develop which undermine 
the Honor Code. Could you elaborate on this, and, particularly in 
reference to this occasion, was that element a substantial factor in 
this particular instance? 

Admiral Bennett. I do not think it was an overpowering factor, 
but there clear^v is the dichotomy of the concept of "Don't bilge 
your classmate, or "Don't rat on a friend," along with the honor 
concept that says you should counsel or make known any informa- 
tion you have on a violation of honor. 

It is a very complex thing. I mean, it is kind of a pat answer to 
say, I think it is just one of many elements that were in play in 
this particular instance. We found some of the things that were 
mentioned in the Board of Visitors Report to be true. 

The perception— it is not a reality— but the perception that it is 
sort of a single sanction system, for instance, that says if you are 
guilty of an honor violation, you get thrown out of the Naval Acad- 
emy. While that may be an administrative action, it is kind of in 
the category of a capital punishment for a Midshipman to face. 
And, if there is only that sanction, there is very little motivation 
for individuals to be truthful about the fact that they cheated. 

If I am going to net thrown out for cheating, I can only get 
thrown out once. And so, that motivation to come forward and do 
the honorable thing is, frankly, not there. 

The system can be multiple. There can be punishments, and 
there often are, in the administration of the honor system. I think, 
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as history would kind of point out, that as Midshipmen get more 
senior. Second-Class, First-Cl$ss, and there are honor violations, 
then tne punishment usually is dismissal; and that is a pretty big 
thing to take home to a mother and a father, and to deal with. 

Senator Coats. Regarding group loyalty, did you uncover any 
specific instances of group loyalty? A prep school class comes to the 
Academy. Obviously, they would have spent more time together 
even before entering the Academy. Or those that are on athletic 
scholarship, or participating in athletics. Would you tend to have 
some type of segregation in terms of living and eating? 

Admiral Bennett. We did not find that there was any one par- 
ticular group that conducted a conspiracy. I think, like most insti- 
tutions of higher learning, you have certain study groups. There 
are usually people you have common interests with. Certainly, the 
people that had been together at prep school had a tendency to con- 
tinue to be friends. People that play athletics have a tendency to 
associate with other athletes. 

But we tried to look at this as individual cases. And there were 
Midshipmen who happened to play football, or Midshipmen that 
happened to be in the Giee Club, and not as — we did not find that 
there were teams dedicated to this principle. 

There was evidence that groups of individuals got together, 
whether they were Company mates or had some other relationship, 
and got their stories straight. I think con/oiracy is too strong a 
word. But there was definitely that, "Let's ch *le the wagons" men- 
tality, and "Take care of each other." 

Senator Coats. In your report, you stated that further review of 
the honor system is necessary, to find where we go with this in the 
future. Do you have in mind a specific process that ought to be fol- 
lowed, in terms of outlining where the honor code process should 
go? 

Admiral Bennett. Well, I think that we have, in both my report 
and in Ambassador Armitage's report, we talk in rather general 
terms about the kinds of things we need to do. 

I think, in this particular case, the devil is in the details. I think 
there needs to be very clearly written standards, and we need addi- 
tional, and a continuum of, training throughout the time at the 
Naval Academy. 

I think we need to really address the kind of evidence that is 
necessary to prove an honor violation, and a clear-cut understand- 
ing that what we are really after are, in my mind, two things: 
First, we want to train people, educate them to become honorable 
officers in the military. And second, we want to use discipline for 
its intended purpose which, in my mind, is to make better people. 

It has long been a function of military discipline not to say, "Off 
with their heads," but to make them into productive members of 
society. We have many, many cases throughout history, of people 
who have made a mistake yet become the most honorable of people, 
and some people who seem pristine, perhaps only because they 
never faced a temptation. 

It is those kinds of processes. Who should do that? It has got to 
be done at the military academy. And it has got to be done, in my 
mind, with the leadership of the military academy, the Mid- 
shipmen themselves, the academic departments, the athletic de- 
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partments, the military or professional development people. It is ei- 
ther an all-hands effort, or in my mind, it is destined to fail. 

The other principal thing that I think is relevant is that we, the 
military people, in general, like to be confronted with a problem, 
find an answer to it, execute the answer, and forget about it. This 
is one of those evolutions that you can never forget about; that is 
either a steadv strain, involving all the people associated with Mid- 
shipmen at the Naval Academy, or we are going to continue to 
have problems. 

The devil is kind of in the details, and I think that is where we 
are now. I think there is recognition by the leadership of the De- 
partment of the Navy that we need to do some refinement of the 
svstem. I do not in any way, shape or form, mean to intimate that 
the honor concept is totally broken, or we should throw it away. It 
is very important that we refine it and make it relevant to the 
world we live in. 

Senator Coats. My time has expired. I will try to return to the 
hearing with some additional questions. 

Ambassador Armitage. I wonder if I might make a comment, 
Mr. Chairman, and Mr. Coats? 

I find myself on the horns of a dilemma, having spent the last 
12 years or so sparring with the legislative branch, trying to keep 
the legislative branch out of executive branch business. I find my- 
self now in the dilemma of actually suggesting some action by the 
legislative branch. 

The Secretary of the Navy has looked at the recommendations of 
the Honor Review Coir, nittee, and has already ordered that some 
be implemented; and he is due, in the near future, to judge the 
other recommendations and, hopefully, order many of those to be 
implemented. 

It seems to me a perfectly reasonable thing to suggest that this 
subcommittee come up with either report language, or something 
more direct, that requires the Navy to report on not only what they 
have implemented, but the effectiveness of what has been imple- 
mented, in a reasonable timeframe, as a way of assuring that peo- 
ple, although people may be transferred from positions of respon- 
sibility in the Navy hierarchy act upon this. 

Ser «tor Shelby. The recommendations of the committee, Mr. 
Ambassador, included recommendations concerning the tour of 
duty of the Superintendent, and the quality of officers assigned to 
the Naval Academy. 

In the case of the Superintendent, the report recommends pro- 
motion to Vice Admiral after 2 years, if the officer's performance 
so merits. If the magnitude of the responsibility of the position of 
Superintendent is such that it should be designated as a, quote, 
"position of importance and responsibility," unquote, and filled at 
the 3-star level, should not the Secretary of Defense recommend to 
the President that he appoint as Superintendent an individual who 
is capable of serving in the position as a 3-star from day one, and 
not someone who requires what amounts to a 2-year probationary 
period? J 

Ambassador Armitage. I guess the short answer would be yes. 
Bu,t the longer answer is, I think you want people at the Naval 
Academy, or the Midshipmen, to be exposed to different ideas and 

no 
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different views. We did not want to have a situation where a Su- 

Bsrintendent necessarily ended his career at the Naval Academy, 
OPMA being taken into consideration, of course. 
And, we wanted to have the ability to have a Superintendent 
who was judged worthy, and still young enough to go out and serve 
yet again in the fleet. That is why we made our recommendation. 

The important part of that recommendation is the length of time. 
We did find, and it has been a view of the Board of Visitors rein- 
forced by the Honor Review Committee, that Superintendents gen- 
erally are not at the Naval Academy long enough to really own 
what is going on there. That is the problem we were trying to get 
at. 

Senator Shelby. Okay. In case of officers assigned to the Naval 
Academy, the report. I understand, recommends that they be auto- 
matically rated in tne top 1 percent of their peer group, without 
ranking. Why is this necessary? 

Ambassador Armitage. Well, if you were what is referred to as 
a 'Tiead-and-shoulders" officer, Mr. Chairman, it would be some- 
thing you would have to think about, if you knew you were going 
to have to go down and be rated with all the "head-and-shoulders 
officers. You could well turn out to be 36th out of 36, the last of 
the litter, and actually be an excellent, excellent officer. 

We have noticed, and I think many Naval Academy graduates 
have noticed, a dichotomy between the way the Marine Corps and 
the Navy assigns officers to the U.S. Naval Academy. This has ex- 
isted, I am willing to say, since I was there; wherein Marine Corps 
officers are generally "head-and-shoulders" officers, and generally 
judged by the Midshipmen to be absolutely superior. And yet, naval 
officers are a very mixed group. 

We are trying to assure that the naval officers who are assigned 
there are the same caliber as the Marine officers. 

Senator Shelby. Are you saying that service at the Academy is 
seen by some as having a negative effect on one's career? 

Ambassador Armitage. Well, let us be clear that service at the 
Academy is not exactly sea duty; and if it is not judged to be ex- 
traordinarily important by the Secretary and the CNO, it is going 
to be less valued. 

Senator Shelby. Admiral Bennett, your report indicates that in 
mid-December of 1992, during the days immediately following the 
first indications of a compromise, attempts to determine the scope 
of the possible compromise were limited to a review of exam grades 
for any unexplicable spikes in grades. / 

The report further indicates that, even though exam answers 
were eventually read and graded, it appears that no one, no one 
at the Academy ever compared the answers of different Mid- 
shipmen for evidence of collaboration. I believe the importance of 
comparing answers seems so intuitively obvious, it is hard to imag- 
ine why this was not done. 

Why, in your personal opinion, was this step not taken? To your 
knowledge, was it ever discussed as an option? 

Admiral Bennett. First of all, I think there was initially a direc- 
tion: Compare those exams, to see if there are any unexplained 
spikes, or grades significantly higher. The report that came back 
was that tnere were — with the initial, incomplete data — only 13 
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grades that were higher. And out of 663 people taking the exam- 
ination, the EE Department said that is well within normal vari- 
ance. 

Yes, in my mind, comparing the grades was an obvious step. 
However, if you got some erroneous information and thought you 
had a very limited event, that might not be quite as obvious a step. 
It was a very useful investigative tool to my investigation, but I 
had the advantage of knowing a bit more information. 

Senator Shelby. Hindsight, as you said. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Shelby. Your report also indicates that on December 16, 
1992, the Commandant, after speaking with the Midshipmen asso- 
ciated with the report of compromise, advised the Superintendent 
that he thought the report of compromise was not credible, because 
it originated with one individual who could only report overhearing 
a group of Midshipmen talking about the football team having the 
exam. 

Your report also indicates that on December 16, 1992, the same 
day, the NCIS agents interviewed Midshipman A, who sent the ini- 
tial report of compromise to a faculty member. Midshipman A told 
NCIS that his roommates were in possession of the exam the night 
before it was to be given. 

Now, sir, can you resolve the apparent inconsistency between the 
Commandant's basing his assessment of the credibility of the re- 
port of compromise on hearsay about the football team, and Mid- 
shipman A's reporting to NCIS that his roommates actually had 
the exam? 

Admiral Bennett. I think, if you will recall, the initial reports 
of the compromise were electronically mailed to one of the faculty 
members, and were not nearly as discreet as the information pro- 
vided to the NCIS investigator. I have no way of knowing, but I 
suggest there are all kinds of allegations of wrongdoing in tne nor- 
mal course of business; I would be guessing if I tried to figure out 
what the Commandant was thinking at that particular time. 

Senator SHELBY. I am continuing to refer to your report, though. 

Admiral BENNETT. Yes, sir. 

Senator Shelby. Your report also indicates that the Superintend- 
ent could have initiated a noncriminal investigation to discover the 
full extent of the cheating. However, it appears that the Academy 
took no action to identify additional cheaters after the NCIS inves- 
tigation was completed. 

Sir, did your investigation reveal any information that might 
help us understand why this aspect of the problem, the full extent 
of the cheating, was not fully pursued? 

Admiral BENNETT. Again, I think, and also mentioned in the re- 
port, that it seemed like a natural stopping point. 

Senator Shelby. Why? 

Admiral Bennett. Well, NCIS had been asked to look at crimi- 
nal activity. 
Senator Shelby. Okay. 

Admiral BENNETT. They had reported back that they could not 
determine the actual course of the exam, but they were quite sure 
that it had not been stolen and that there was no breaking and en- 
tering. And while they had turned up some evidence of criminal ac- 
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tivity, it was the legal opinion of the staffs Judge Advocate to the 
Superintendent that it was not a strong case and would probably 

xt^J?^ up ' , il was handled as a judicial matter. 

NCIS gave them 39 names at that time. I think that seemed to 
the Superintendent that is quite a large number. We have obvi- 
ously, gotten ' 

Senator SHELBY. Now we know that those 39 names were not all- 
inclusive, were they? 

Admiral BENNETT. All-inclusive, sir? 
^Senator SHELBY. In other words, there were others besides the 

Admiral BENNETT. Yes. 

Senator Shelby. You did not know that, did you? 
Admiral Bennett. It was not pursued. 
^ Senator SHELBY. It was not pursued. Was it a botched investiga- 

Admiral Bennett. I would not call it a botched investigation, but 
1 do not^-I think, because of the nature of 

eitherrSuld^ou?' ^ W ° UW "* Ca " * * th ° r ° Ugh investi S ati ™ 
Admiral Bennett. No, sir. 

Senator SHELBY. Okay, thank you. Senator Coats? 

Senator COATS. This question is directed to either one or both of 

N o"J a, L ude ^ £°, a dec ! ine in our cu,tural standards 
n the last 2 or 3 decades. I believe there has been a standard that 
is more relative than absolute, that pervades our society, and par- 
ticularly pervades our campuses and universities 

« t l l JT * me there is 3 si e9 iflcan t gap widening, between the 
standards that we are attempting to establish at tne academies 
and what society and the peers of Midshipmen, cadets and others 
hL^r^l- Thes « individuals go home during breaks and go 
home for Christmas They meet up with their high school friends 
who are now in colleges and universities, many of them distin- 
guished colleges and universities. 

I would guess, if the question of the Honor Code comes up, that 
it would be viewed by their peers as somewhat of an anachronism 

My question is: How have attitudes changed? In your investiga- 
tion did you discover a prevalent attitude that the Code is out of 
touch with reality, out of touch with society? Therefore is it pos- 

?wV££!!i-!n n0t a? USing h h ? re; just , p,a y in e devil ' s advocate- 
n«f V^"i ial J y r le /on ° S0me actlons and behaviors that you would 
not have identified 20 years ago or 30 years ago? It is a broad ques- 
tion, and a philosophical one. 

^£ m te ad ° r Armitag E- I will take a cut at it, Senator Coats. I 
think the members of the Honor Review Committee decry, as you 
IaJT ^ elatmsm - ai] of us realize that what assaults W 
senses, and has assaulted our senses, masquerading as davtime 
television and other things, has chipped away at the fabric oTS 

But I have got to tell you, as we looked around at the honor 
codes at other universit es-Washington and Lee, and the Univer- 

w^fn, nH rg,nia ' nnd Wllham and Mary, and places of this nature- 
we found a very strong attachment to the honor code. And it is in- 
deed, not an anachronism. ' 
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I ^vould say that, based on discussions with Midshipmen and the 
comments I made earlier, they come to the Naval Academy as pret- 
ty good material. They are pretty good putty. But they become cyn- 
ical during that time, and thev decry that cynicism that creeps in. 

So I think that we cannot blame this problem on society. Indeed. 
I personally would find it dangerous to do so. My parents would 
tell me stories of the flappers in the twenties, and that was going 
to be the end of Western Civilization; and yet we survived. And we 
have had renaissances of culture and morality. And I think that 
will happen to society, as a whole. 

But I prefer to focus only on what exists within the walls of the 
Naval Academy, because I think, to talk too much about moral rel- 
ativism in our report, is to give people who are inclined to be lazy 
leaders an easy way out. They can just decry the lower standards 
as an excuse not to take action. And I do not buy it, personally. 

Senator Coats. Well, I am very pleased to hear that answer. I 
agree with you, 100 percent. 

But my question is, in your investigation, did you discover, an at- 
titude that would lead you to believe that those individuals are 
bringing from society less of a commitment to absolute values than, 
perhaps, existed in the past? 

Ambassador Armita^E. No. We found, I am sorry to say, quite 
the contrary. 

They come in with quite good values, and they leave the Naval 
Academy with the values chipped away. Hence, the cynicism. This 
is the problem I am talking about. This was the problem that we 
tried to elucidate in our report. 

Senator Coats. And the reasons for that are ? 

Ambassador Armitage. I think they see a "Do as I say, and not 
as I do" attitude among senior upperclassmen at the Naval Acad- 
emy, to some, extent. They certainly see lessened standards in the 
fleet, once they go out on summer cruise; and I think these are ad- 
ditive. 

I think there are varying degrees of appreciation among Mid- 
shipmen for the officers with whom they come into contact at the 
Naval Academy, ranging from extraordinarily good to extraor- 
dinarily bad; this is another area that we tried to address in our 
report, by trying to assure that only first-class men and women are 
assigned to the Naval Academy. 

Senator Coats. Is there anything you want to add to that, Admi- 
ral Bennett? 

Admiral Bennett. I am not sure I agree with all of that; but I 
did not find a pervasive attitude even among those people that we 
ultimately developed cases on, that they aid not know the dif- 
ference between right and wrong. 

I think, perhaps, at times, their definitions of some words may 
have some different meanings for them, as a direct result of the so- 
cieties they come f-om. And that is one of the reasons that I think 
that both *,he Ambassador and I feel it is very important, that we 
make sure we tell them what it is we want them to do. 

If, indeed, there is that degradation of ethical standards and con- 
duct within society, it seems to me all the more reason that we 
have to work very hard to ensure that that is not allowed to exist 
within the military. 
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And, as I mentioned before, I do not consider the concept out- 
dated, or the system totally broken. But I think there are some 
things that we need to do, to make it a dynamic system that is re- 
flective of the world we live in, and not the world we want it to 
be. 

Senator Coats. Senator Nunn talked about the question of the 
non-toleration clause. I do not know if he is going to be able to 
come back, or not. I think, Ambassador Armitage, your report rec- 
ommended against adding the non-toleration clause. 

Admiral Bennett, I do not recall whether you touched on that 
subject or not. I do not believe you did. 

Admiral Bennett. I did not. I have personal views, but they are 
not, necessarily, directly related to this. 

I think the principal issue is that the Naval Academy has felt for 
a long time that a Midshipman is required to examine his own eth- 
ical standards, and is not simply required to pass it on to higher 
authority to deal with. 

As a commanding officer of ships, I have had a lot of young sail- 
ors that had captain's mast because division officers, frankly, did 
not deal with it, did not do their job. It was easy; they could pass 
it on to me. I usually told them that I would be glad to do it one 
time; the second time, I would get half their pay. 
. And I think that there is a positive aspect. I spent borne time 
talking to Honor Committee members during this investigation, on 
this very subject, and they felt very strongly that the counseling as- 
pect of a toleration concept, if you will, requires that Midshipman 
to examine the difference between trivial things that he can deal 
with and counsel, or more important things that need to be made 
a matter of record. 

I think that is the basic difference, and I guess we can get an 
opinion on both sides of the issue. My personal feeling is that there 
is more to be gained by not adopting a non-toleration policy. 

Ambassador Armitage. I must say, the Honor Review Committee 
had really split views about this going in, Senator. We had, per- 
haps, our most energetic debate among ourselves on the question 
of toleration. Senator McCain had very strong views on this ques- 
tion. 

In our investigations, in our deliberations, and in our discussions 
with the Naval Academy, we found no one, whether they were criti- 
cal of the present situation or not, who wanted to change from the 
toleration clause. 

Number two, all of us on the Honor Review Committee finally 
came to the view that a toleration clause, as exists at the Naval 
Academy, is much more like the real world. 

Number three, we were affected somewhat in our view by some 
information which we received from the GAO; they will follow us 
up here. They can speak with numbers and graphs, et cetera, to 
this question. 

But I think it is fair to say that, as a general matter, we found 
that the number of honor cases — if you put aside this big problem 
right now at the Naval Academy — at West Point, and the Air Force 
Academy, and the Naval Academy, the numbers are about the 
same for the student population, whether there is toleration or 
non-toleration. 

It 5 
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In private questionnaires provided to cadets and Midshipmen, 
you will find that toleration at the Naval Academy might actually 
be lower, in terms of what the GAO found, than at the other serv- 
ice academies. But they can address it very well, from a factual 
standpoint. 

Senator Coats. Thank you. Once again, my time has expired. I 
appreciate your answers. 

Senator Shelby. Mr. Ambassador, let me pick up on something 
Senator Coats asked you, and see if I understood your answer. Cor- 
rect me, if I misinterpret. 

Did you basically say that a lot of the cadets that go to the Naval 
Academy, or most of them, are more honorable when they get 
there, are more ethical, than when they get out because of the cyni- 
cism and so forth that they pick up there? 

Ambassador Armitage. Yes, well, let me change 

Senator Shelby. Do you want to clarify that? 

Ambassador Armitage. Yes, I would like to clarify it. I think I 
would like to change it to say they are much more idealistic when 
they arrive at the Naval Academy than they are when they grad- 
uate. I wil? stand, then, on that. 

Senator Shelby. Insofar as their idea and concept of the Honor 
Code? 

Ambassador Armitage. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Sh&lby. That is a sad commentary, is it not? Thank you. 

Your report describes various actions on the part of the Academy 
leadership, Admiral, that could be construed as limiting the activi- 
ties of the Brigade Honor Committee. 

The report includes a recommendation that, in the event cases 
are referred to the Brigade Honor Boards, that the honor boards 
be given sufficient evidence to reasonably evaluate each case. The 
presence of such a recommendation leads to the conclusion that the 
Brigade Honor Boavds were not given sufficient information to 
evaluate this case. 

Do you believe, Admiral, that is a correct conclusion? Were the 
honor boards given sufficient information to evaluate each case? If 
not, in your opinion, why, and by whom, was the information re- 
stricted from the boards? I think this is central here. 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. The answer to the first part is no, 
I do not think they were given all the information they should have 
been given. 

Senator Shelby. Why not? 

Admiral Bennett. I think there were two reasons. I think, cor- 
rectly, the Academy was very interested in providing due process 
and protection for individual cases. I also was critical, for instance, 
that the honor boards, as currently set up, are not well designed 
to deal with interrelated cases. 

The decision was made by the leadership, and I have no argu- 
ment with it, that they did not want to provide information to a 
single honor board, that would implicate other Midshipmen, since 
they were to treat each individual case as an individual thing. 

As a result, the investigations had to be redacted, to eliminate 
referral to other Midshipmen. I think that the procedure for redac- 
tion was badly handled, frankly, and badly overseen. 
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Senator Shelby. Sir, let me ask you this: When there is evidence 
of widespread violation of the Honor Code— I realize that each indi- 
vidual is responsible for their own conduct, and so forth— but 
would it not lead a reasonable person to believe that you have got 
to investigate it as a whole? And then, break it down into individ- 
ual cases? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Shelby. And that was not done much? 

Admiral Bennett. Well, it' was investigated kind of as a whole. 
You know, we have already gotten to the point that it was not as 
thorough, perhaps, as it should have been. 

Senator SHELBY. But you said it was not a botched investigation? 
I believe that was my word. It was not botched, but was it a poor 
investigation? 

Admiral Bennett. No. I think the information available, taken 
collectively, provided enough information for honor boards to func- 
tion. I am not suggesting that every case that goes to an honor 
board should be found guilty. 

Senator Shelby. Sure, I agree with that. 

Admiral BENNETT. I think that there was adequate information 
there, however, to address it. When it was improperly, in my view, 
redacted, then the honor boards— by their own testimony — did not 
feel they had adequate informatun. 

Senator SHELBY. Sir, let me go farther. Why, and by whom, was 
the information restricted from the boards? 

Admiral Bennett. This was one of the issues. I was quite critical 
of the administrative procedures regarding redaction; the Honor 
Officer, a Lieutenant aviator was given that task. Normally, he 
would be overseen by the judge advocate generals. In this particu- 
lar case, he 

Senator Shelby. Did he fail, in that task? 

Admiral Bennett. They did. He, I think, was doing the best job 
he could. I was critical because there were indications— for in- 
stance, he redacted the entire record of one of the individuals that 
was before the honor board. When that was pointed out, it might 
have been a clue that maybe someone had better look at the rest 
of the redaction. 

Senator Shelby. Was that showing preferential treatment? 

Admiral BENNETT. No, sir. I have no indication that there was 
an attempt to show preferential treatment— just simple errors in 
the administrative process. 

Senator Shelby. Why was there not proper oversight given to 
the Lieutenant's task? 

Admiral BENNETT. I do not know. 

Senator Shelby. And whose responsibility was it, to give that 
oversight? 

Admiral Bennett. Well, I think ultimately the Commandant 
Senator Shelby. You think or you know? 

Admiral Bennett. The Commandant is responsible for the con- 
duct of the honor boards. 
Senator Shelby. Sure. 

Admiral BENNETT. The staff judge advocates are responsible for 
providing appropriate oversight. They did not do that. 
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Senator Shelby. They failed. In this regard, your report address- 
es the use, to which you have already referred, of the redacted doc- 
uments, restrictions on the Brigade investigating officers' confer- 
ring among themselves to understand the totality of the com- 
promise, and the manner in which allegations, which arose after 
completion of the NCIS investigation, were handled. 

Do you have any reason to believe that the leadership of the 
Academy, or any other official, attempted in any way to limit im- 
properly the scope of the various investigations? 

Admiral Bennett. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Shelby. Have you looked beyond this? Have you inves- 
tigated every aspect of that? 
Admiral Bennett. I think so. Yes, sir. 

Senator Shelby. Do you believe, sir, that there was, among the 
leadership of the Academy, a conspiracy to cover up all or part of 
the problem, for any reason? 

Admiral Bennett. Sir, we found no evidence to indicate that, in 
any way. 

Senator Shelby. Do you believe that the actions taken by the 
leadership of the Academy were guided by any motives, other than 
a desire to get to the bottom of the trutn of a very complex emo- 
tional and politically charged issue? 

Admiral Bennett. I think they v*ere anxious to get to the end. 

Senator Shelby. To the end, but maybe not to the oottom? 

Admiral Bennett. And I was critical of 

Senator Shelby. Do you agree with that? 

Admiral Bennett. Yes, sir. 

Senator Shelby. Go ahead. You were going to say something. 

Admiral Bennett. I think, as I mentioned, our approach was — 
and I have the advantage of not having been there tor the initial 
part of the examination; I have no emotional attachment; I did not 
know any of the Midshipmen personally — but our direction was: As 
long as we have a clue, we will run that down. What we want to 
do is find the whole truth. 

I think there was a very natural desire to get this done, and be- 
hind them. As a result, I do not think it was as thorough as it 
should have been. 

Senator Shelby. But you do not want to use the strong words, 
"botched the investigation," do you, although that is what it looks 
like? 

Admiral Bennett. As I say, I think the original investigation — 
Senator Shelby. Admiral, what is your terminology, to describe 
the investigation? 
Admiral Bennett. Incomplete. 

Senator Shelby. Incomplete. Thank you. Senator Coats? 
Senator Coats. I have no more questions. 

Senator Shelby. We appreciate the first panel. We appreciate 
your candor and your waiting for us, and we will move along. 
Thank you. 

The subcommittee is pleased to welcome here for the second 
panel Mr.* Mark E. Gebicke, Director of Military Operations and 
Capability Issues of the General Accounting Office; and Mr. Wil- 
liam Beusse, Assistant Director, Military Operations and Capabili- 
ties Issues, General Accounting Office. 
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Your reports will be made a part of the record in their totality. 

Following an incident in 1989 in which a female Midshipman 
was handcuffed to a urinal at the Naval Academy, the Chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee and the former Chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Manpower and Personnel asked the GAO to un- 
dertake a review of sexual harassment at the three service acad- 
emies. This review is part of a broader view of student issues at 
the service academies, and the GAO has previously issued reports 
on academics, gender, and racial disparities, and hazing and treat- 
ment of Fourth Class cadets and Midshipmen. The subcommittee 
appreciates the GAO's efforts in this matter. 

[The information referred to follows:] 
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United S Laces 

General Accounting Office 

Washington. D.C. 20648 



National Security and 
International Affairs Division 

B-254494 

January 31, 1994 

The Honorable Sam Nunn 
Chairman, Committee on 

Armed Services 
United States Senate 

The Honorable John Glenn 
Chapman. Subcommittee on 

Military Readiness and Defense 

IiuraitrucEure 
Committee on Armed Services 
United States Senate 

The Honorable Richard C. Shelby 
Chairman, Subcommittee on 

Force Requirements and 

Personnel 
Committee on Armed Services 
United States Senate 

As requested, we reviewed the issue of sexual harassment at all three of the service academies. 
This report addresses (I) the extent to which sexual harassment occurred at the academies, the 
forms it took, and its effects on those subjected to it and (2) an evaluation of the academies' 
efforts to eradicate sexual harassment This report expands upon the preliminary results we 
presented at the hearing on the service academies before the Subcommittee on Manpower and 
Personnel on June 2, 1992. 

We are sending copies of this report to interested congressional committees; other interested 
Members of Congress; the Secretaries of Defense, the Army, the Air Force, and the Navy; and 
the Superintendents of the Military, Air Force, and Naval academies. We will also make cop t es 
available to other parties on reqt *st. 

This report was prepared under the direction of Mark E. Gebicke, Director, Military Operations 
and Capabilioes [ssues. If you or your staff have any questions concerning this report, he can be 
reached on (202) 512-6140. The major contributors to this report are listed in appendix HL 




Prank C. Conahan 

Assistant Comptroller General 
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Executive Summary 



Purpose 111 **** spnn? of 1^90. a student in her second year left the Naval Academy 

after an incident in which she was handcuffed to a urinal in the men's 
room and other midshipmen gathered, with some taking pictures. The 
Academy investigated the incident, and two midshipmen received 
demerits. One of the reasons the woman cited for leaving the Academy 
was her disillusionment with Academy officials over their inability to see 
that what had happened to her was not an isolated incident and her belief 
that Academy norms regarding the treatment of women were not 
appropriate. This and other incidents at the Naval Academy in 1989 and 
1990 increased congressional interest in the treatment of students at the 
service academies. 

At the request of the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Armed 
■ Services and the former Chairman of its Subcommittee on Manpower and 
Personnel, gao undertook a review of sexual harassment of students at the 
Air Force, Naval, and Military academies. The objectives of the review 
were to (1) determine the extent to which sexual harassment occurred at 
the academies, the forms it took, and its effects on those subjected to it 
and (2) evaluate the academies' efforts to eradicate sexual harassment. 

Background Sexual harassment can be broadly defined as words, gestures, or actions"" 

with sexual connotations which are unwelcome and tend to in ami date, 
alarm, or abuse another person. The Department of Defense (doo) 
established a Human Goals Charter in 1960 that calls for respect for the 
serviceman, service woman, civilian employee, and family members The 
charter is the foundation of doo's eouai opportunity programs doo also 
has a formal policy to provide "an environment free from sexual 
harassment. * In July 1991, the Secretary of Defense directed each doo 
component to implement a program to eradicate sexual harassment and 
established minimum requirements for such a program. 

At the core of gao's review were surveys of academy students, faculty, and 
staff, and focus groups of academy students. Because the surveys were 
conducted in late 1990 and early 1991, gao reviewed the results of more 
recent surveys conducted by the academies to determine whether its 
results were soil valid. 

The proportion of men to women at the academies has remained fairly 
constant over the last few years. In the class of l&M, women constitute 
13.7 percent of the 1,240 midshipmen at the Naval Academy, 11.4 percent 
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Principal Findings 
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of the 1,188 cadets at the itiiicary Academy, and 12.6 percent of the 
1,221 cadets at the Air Force Academy. 



Results in Brief 



The academies have not met coo's broad human charter goais or its poticy 
of providing an environment that is free from sexual harassment. Although 
only a few cases of sexual harassment are formally reported, responses to 
gao's survey indicated that between 93 and 97 percent of academy women 
reported experiencing at least one form of sexual harassment during 
academic year 1991. The most common forms of harassment were 
derogatory personal comments and comments that standards had been 
lowered for women, gao's survey showed a relationship between students 
experiencing a high degree of sexual harassment and those feeling stress. 

The academies generally have complied with the minimum requirements 
DOD has established for sexual harassment eradication programs. For 
example, the academies have issued policy statements on the issue and 
have conducted prompt and thorough investigations of reported incidents. 
An exception to this compliance has been the lack of inspector general 
reviews conducted at the academies that included sexual harassment 
prevention and educ&acn as an item of special interest. 

None of the academies has developed usable trend data to assess the 
effectiveness of its sexual harassment eradication program. The Military 
and Air Force academies, in particular, have not conducted routine, 
systematic program evaluations. A disciplined evaluation approach is 
critical to determining whether current efforts to eradicate harassment are 
working or new efforts should be tried. 

In reviewing the efforts of other organizations, gao also identified several 
approaches to sexual harassment prevention that may prove effective at 
the academies. 



Between half to about three quarters of academy women experienced 
various forms of harassment at least twice a month, gao's survey shows. 
Women said the basis for the harassment was most often gender, rather 
than race, religion, or ethnic origin. The vast majority of men reported 



Sexual Harassment 
Continues at Academies 
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never having experienced sexual harassment. Academy studies conducced 
after the caO survey confirmed that sexual harassment remains a problem 
at the academies. 

The harassment women experienced usually took the form of derogatory 
personal comments: comments that standards had been lowered for 
women: comments that women did not belong at the academy; exposure 
to offensive posters, signs, graffiti, or T-shirts; or mocking gestures, 
catcalls, accents, or slang. Few repotted unwanted pressure for daces or 
unwanted sexual advances. 

Only a small fraction of sexual harassment complaints are formally 
reported- For example, gaO's survey shows that between 93 and 97 percent 
of academy women reported experiencing at least one form of sexual 
harassment during academic year 1991. However, only 26 incidents were 
formally reported, and most of these involved more grievous forms of 
sexual misconduct. For instance, the most common type of reported 
behavior involved a male student entering a female student's room after 
hours and making unwanted sexual advances (such as kissing, touching, 
fondling) toward the sleeping student. 



Sexual Harassment Can gao s survey results indicate that sexual harassment can have detrimental 

Produce Stress effects on cadets and midshipmen. A correlation exists between a 

student's reported exposure to sexual harassment and higher levels of 
stress. Similarly, a correlation exists between levels of stress and 
decreased interest in staying at the academy and making the military a 
career. However, because many factors may contribute to stress, gao 
could not draw a direct link between harassment and decreased interest m 
staying » the academy and making '.he military a career. 



Academy Programs To varying degrees, sexual harassment eradi canon programs at each of the 

Generally Met DOD academies met the minimum criteria established by dod. For example, 

Standards each academy 

• issued a policy statement, though the content vaned as to the extent of 
information on ways to deal with sexual harassment and on the 
consequences of harassing someone; 

• offered training as part of leadership courses or human relations/equal 
opportunity training courses; and 
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Cook some steps co evaluate its equal opportunity climate , although there 
was nut always a clear link between the evaluation results and changes in 
training or other programs. 

However, one area where the academies had not met the dod criteria was 
inspector general-review* as of September 1993, no inspector general 
reviews had been conducted at the academies chat included sexual 
harassment prevention and education as an item of special interest The 
Navy Inspector General intends to specifically examine sexual harassment 
during an inspection scheduled for late 1994. The Air Force Inspection 
Agency has scheduled a review at the Air Force Academy for 1995. 



Academies Have Not 
Evaluated Their Sexual 
Harassment Eradication 
Programs in a Routine, 
Systematic Manner 



The academies have evaluated their sexual harassment eradication 
programs to varying degrees. The Naval Academy has conducted three 
assessments of its equal opportunity climate since 1990 by surveying and 
interviewing students and collecting other types of data. The assessments 
have focused on identifying equal opportunity/sexual harassment 
problems and recommending solutions. However, the Academy had 
difficulty compiling the data needed for these assessments, and the data 
developed for each assessment cannot be readily compared to analyze 
trends. The Military and Air Force academies have evaluated elements of 
their equal opportunity programs, but these efforts were less focused and 
systematic than the evaluation approach taken by the Naval Academy. 

As part of their sexual harassment eradication programs, other institutions 
have undertaken efforts that may be effective at the academies. Examples 
of these actions include preparing and distributing pamphlets or brochures 
on the issue; expanding the explanation of the range of behaviors that can 
be regarded as sexual harassment; offering a variety of personal strategies 
for dealing with sexual harassment; and varying the methods used in, ;nd 
the content of. sexual harassment prevention training. 



Recorrunendations 



To better achieve ood's goal of a sexual harassment-Tree environment, gao 
recommends chat the academy superintendents take the following actions: 

Gather and analyze data, through routine reviews of case files, student 
surveys, and focus groups, on the extent of reported and unreported 
incidents of sexual harassment. 

Evaluate, on a systematic basis, the effectiveness of sexual harassment 
eradication programs on the basis of such Hafg 
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* If the eradication programs are not proving 10 be effective, insatuce and 
evaioaw different approaches to work coward eradicating sexual 
harassment. These approaches may include expanding the explanation of 
behaviors chat could constitute sexual harassment, issuing sexual - M 
harassmenc pamphlets or brochures, offering lower risk confrontation 
options, and varying the methods and content of training 

\°*enCy Comments 000 S e n <rall y agreed with gao's findings, conclusions, and 

° ^ recommendations (see app. t). In commenting on the report, it stated that 

ic is aware of continuing problems and is comprehensively addressing 
these problems at each of the academies, (t also stated that the acauenues 
are leading insatuaons in establishing gender and racial tolerant climates 
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Chapter 1 



Introduction 



Sexual harassment has become an issue throughout American society, and 
the U.S. military has been no exception. Some recent, highly publicized 
cases of sexual harassment — the treatment of women during the Persian 
Gulf War, the conduct of Navy officers at the 199 1 Tailhook convention, 
and the treatment of women at the Naval and the Air Force 
academies — have raised questions about how well the Department of 
Defense (000) and the military services are dealing with the issue. Sexual 
harassment at the service academies is the specific focus of this report 



The proportion of men to women at the academies has remained fairly 
constant over the last few years. In the class of 1996, women constitute 
13.7 percent of the 1,240 midshipmen at the Naval Academy, 11.4 percent 
of the 1,188 cadets at the Military Academy, and 12.6 percent of the 
1,221 cadets at the Air Force Academy. 



Background on 
Sexual Harassment 



In i960, the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission (eeoc) defined 
sexual harassment as a form of discrimination based on gender and a 
violation of title VH of the Civil Rights Act of 1964: 



'Unwtkome awcual tdnnca*. rtquaes for stxual trot*, ind other vvrtMl or phyacal 
contact of a sexual nana* cow w t u f mxmi hinwnww wh*n (1) submiaton to such 
contact ts mad* «ther opttdtiy or impUdr.y & term or ccfwn&oAOf antndtvidutrj 
t m ptoymem, (2) w ubnimi on to or wfrcaow of euch conduct by m tndM d ael U uwd a <he 
beau for employment dftistocu affectum such uvtvichatf. or (3) *>ca conduct hu tht 
purpoM or «ff*ct of uiueaeooebty latarferiac wtth an indWkkier j woe* perfernunce or 
ondn| an indmtdadni hoeola, oroffenawe woridng tttvironment,* 1 

The hoc guidelines and subsequent court decisions delineated two types 
of sexual harassment in work environments: (1) quid pro quo harassment 
and (2) hostile environment harassment Quid pro quo harassment 
involves the exchange of employment benefits by a supervisor or 
employer for sexual favors from a subordinate employee. Hostile 
environment harassment consists of conduct, such as verbal or physical 
abuse, that creates an intimidating or offensive working environment The 
prohibitions against sexual harassment for civilian workers are contained 
in federal law and guidelines, while the prohibitions for military personnel 
are contained in 000 policy statements, directives, and instructions on 
equal opportunity. Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 prohibits 
disczimination in 'terms, conditions, or privileges, of employment' 
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because or race, color, religion, sex, or national origin. 1 Since the early 
1970s, the courts and eeoc have interpreted the law to mean that 
employers muse strive to maintain a workplace environment that b free o( 
raoat sexual, ethnic, or religious cUsaiminanon, and employers have been 
held liable when racial or ethnic harassment created a psychologically 
debilitating environment During the 1970s, the concept of harassment was 
extended to include the basis of sex. 

Sexual harassment has been reported as a problem throughout American 
society, including the private sector, che federal civil service, the military, 
and the academic world Accordingly, sexual harassment to the exwnt it 
occurs in the service academies, reflects the societal problem. A number 
of studies have found that more than naif of the female college students 
surveyed reported experiencing some form of harassment The most 
frequently reported type of harassment experienced ac civilian colleges 
was sexist or derogatory remarks or comments, 3 In addition, a 1993 Harris 
Poll of public school students in grades a through 1 1, commissioned by the 
American Association of University Women, showed that four of every five 
students have experienced some form of sexual harassment in school The 
most frequently experienced forms oi sexual harassment were sexual 
comments, jokes, gestures, or looks, followed by being touched, grabbed, 
or pinched in a sexual way and being intentionally brushed up against in a 
sexual way. While the negative impact of sexual harassment in school is 
significant for all students, girls suffer greater effects than boys. 



Sexual Harassment Is Not 
Easy to Define 



Determining precisely what actions constitute sexual harassment has been 
the subject of some debate. While the Civil Rights Act of 1964 declared 
that discrimination on che basis of sex was illegal, it was not until the 
1970s that sexual harassment was cued as a form of illegal discrimination. 
In 1966» the Supreme Court in a unanimous decision in Meritor Savings 
Bank, FSB v. Vinson, 477 U.S. 57 (1986), held that the claim of hosolt 
environment sexual harassment is a form of sex discrimination actionable 
under title VU of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 

While the concept of hostile environment is now accepted, consensus 
regarding what constitutes such an environment and whose perspective it 
should be viewed from has b^en problematic. The most consistent finding 
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of studies aimed at defining sexual harassment has been that men and 
women differ in their views regarding what constitutes sexually : harassing 
behavior, with women more likely to label a given sip i anon as harassment 
than men. A 1984 arade in the Harvard Law Review noted that studies * 

"show a hlch Incidence in tht workplace of conduct thee woridaf women parcen* to be 
sexually haraewnc. Soma of these atudlaa. howewr. also ahowuiat many of (ha acoona 
woman find offtnatra an ptrcehtd by man to b« hannleaa and tnnootne. This %%p betwtan 
mala and fwnai* perctoaons indicate* a lack at social coruanaus on appropnait Jtandarda 
of behavior and ntflacta tha ambqpaty of enaunc sooal norma.'' 

Examples of the different perspectives can be seen in the results of a study 
reported in 1985. Whereas 67 percent of men surveyed said they would be 
complimented if they were proportioned by a woman at work, only 
17 percent of women said they would take such a proposition as a 
compliment. In addition, 84 percent of the women considered sexual 
harassment to include sexual touching, but only 59 percent of the men did.* 

The different perspectives of men and women have recently been 
recofjuxed in the courts. Historically, the standard used to determine the 
existence of a hoecUe environment has been what the "reasonable person' 
would find offensive. However, in a 1991 case, Ellison v. Brady, 924 F.2d 
872 (9th Or. 1991), the 9th Circuit Court of Appeals found that the 
reasonable person scandard waa implicitly biased toward a male 
perspective. Tne Court retted instead on the ^reasonable woman* 
standard. Other courts have adopted tha reasonable women standard* In 
1993, the Supreme Court, in Harris v. Fotkttft Systems, Inc. 507 U.S. 
(1993), held that an abusive or hostile work environment is one that a 
reasonable person would find hostile or abusive and which the victim 
subjectively perceives to be abueave. It went on to hold whether an 
environment is hostile or abusive can be determined only by looking at ail 
the circumstances, which may include the frequency of the discriminatory 
conduct; its severity; whether ft is physically threatening or humiliating, or 
a mere offensive utterance; and whether it unreasonably interferes with an 
employee's work performance. 
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Oediunst what action* constitute sexual harassment has been no less 
problematic in the military and at the academies. A Navy study found that 
the extent of sexual harassment varied depending upon how the quesaon 
was phrased. For instance, fewer women responded affirmatively that they 
had been subjected to sexual harassment than responded affirmatively to 
questions on specific forms of harassing behavior. Similarly, after viewing 
videotaped role plays as part of the Naval Academy's sexual harassment 
eradication program, midshipmen disagreed about whether a given 
vignette did or did not consatuce sexual harassment. 



Effects Of Sexual Social science research over the past decade has documented that sexual 

Harassment harassment can have both psychological and physical effects. According 

to the American Psychiatric Association, stress as a result of sexual 
harassment is recognized as a specific, diagnosable problem. Among the 
stress effects suffered is 'emotional stress," which covers a range of 
responses, including anger, fear of physical safety, anxiety, depression, 
guilt, humiliation, and embarrassment. 

[n 1962. the Working Women's Institute found that about 90 percent of 
sexual harassment victims experienced some form of psychological stress. 
En a 1988 study of the harassment of women by their male peers on college 
campuses, researchers found the following impact on women: 

"* * tMum ***** «Ptoti»c*Som«»wtt«iwt»«ia«neootth« 
mot* WW forms of hiruMM may tvM And tt dtfflcuit to ou* or tew fri*nd»Npf with 
ft>*n. h*rmm*MM comts pcuunir trm dtium in 4 parocuUr o>id kxm wtyr««n 
ouy cteAft dMM or majors, dmnft school* orfeoe^ittofttfNr... BendeiUMM 
P«rcholo*al sActa. petf fnmmm* cm caust phyacsl fymptorru tucfc m t**d»ch«. 
wo w Mch ac h — , wad prchtd mmi tn dw nvck *' 

Physical stress of harassment victims may manifest itself as sleeping 
problems, headaches, weight changes, and other physical ailments. The 
Working Women's Institute survey found that 63 percent of questionnaire 
respondents who experienced harassment also experienced physical 
stress problems, ma* frequently nausea, headaches, or tiredness 
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Responses to Sexual 
Harassment Incidents 



Research has found that because of a long history of silence on the 
subject, many women feel uncomfortable, embarrassed, or ashamed when 
they calk about personal incidents of sexual harassment. In a 1978 survey 
conducted by the Working Women's Institute, the women who took action 
to stop the harassment found that nothing was done, they were not taken 
seriously, or they suffered repercussions. 

As a consequence of these fears, women tend to respond to sexual 
harassment with various coping behaviors. In testimony during a 1991 
sexual harassment case, Robinson v. Jacksonville Shipyards, Inc . a 
national consultant in the area of sexual harassment prevention stated thac 
typical coping methods include: (I) denying the impact of the event or 
blocking it out (2) avoiding the workplace or the harasser, (3) engaging in 
joking or other banter to defuse the situation. (4) telling the harasser to 
stop, and (5) threatening to make or actually making a complaint 
According to a 1990 study on the use of sexual harassment grievance 
procedures, most victims of harassment stated that they simply wanted to 
end the offending behavior rather than punish the offender. The goal of a 
coping strategy would be to end the harassment rather than judge (and 
punish, if appropriate) the offender.* 



EEOC and DOD 
Provisions Regarding 
Sexual Harassment 



eeoc provides polky guidance on preventing sexual harassment in the 
workplace, ooo provisions on sexual harassment are largely based on this 
guidance, eeoc Notice N-9I5-060. "Policy Guidance on Current Issues of 
Sexual Harassment* (Mar. 19. 1990), states that management must 

*uit» iU x*p* rwcwvy to prtwtt mxu*I turaomtm trom occunint. such as 
ifflim*dv«iy m*A4 U>« sublet ctpr^mn* xronf diMppcwiJ. devtioomf n>propn»« 
sancttom. inforailM emptor*** of thrir nfhc tc nest andhowcocauethitaueof 
(ufaMmeiH uitdsr Title VB. *nd drv*iopui« methods to stfwfet ail cooettMd." 

ooo provisions regarding sexual harassment are contained in various equal 
opportunity documents. These documents include the ooo Human Goals 
Charter, first issued in August I960: 000 Directive 1350.2, The Deparon-nt 
of Defense Military Equal Opportunity Program. " dated December 23, 
1988; ooo Instruction 1350.3, "Affirmative Action Planning and Assessment 
Pro c e ss/ dated February 29, 1968; and a Secretary of Defense 
memorandum. "Department of Defense Strategies to Eradicate Sexual 
Harassment in the Military and Civilian Environment* dated July 12, 1991. 
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The Human Goals Charter is the foundation of ooo equal opportunity 
programs. Since it was issued, it has been endorsed by each Secretary of 

gently by former Secretary of Defense Cheney on 
April 17, 1990. According to a ooo equal opportunity official, the charter is 
being revised and will be submitted for approval by the Secretary of 
Defense and the secretaries of the military services once the secretaries' 
nominations have been confirmed by the Senate. The charter states: 

ooo's equal opportunity directive states that It is ooo policy to provide for 
an environment that is free from sexual harassment by eUrnuuting this 
form of discrinunauon in the Department of Defense. 'The directive 
further states that it is ooo policy to support the military equal opportunity 
program and to use the chain of command to promote, support, and 
enforce the program. The directive contains a definition of sexual 
harassment that is consistent with the ecoc guidelines. 

ooo's afflnnadve action instruction focuses on the ooo policy for the 
military services to monitor and report on selected dimensions of their 
personnel programs to ensure equal opportunity and fair treatment for ail 
service members through affirmative actions and other initiatives. The 
Instruction also assigns responsibilities and establishes minimum 
reporting requirements. 

tn response to the findings of the 1988 Merit Systems Protection Board 
survey of federal employees and the 1989 survey of ooo employees chat 
sexual harassment was a problem in the government and the military the 
Secretary of Defense, in a Jury 12, 1991. memorandum, directed each ooo 
component to implement a sexual harassment eradication profjram that 
would incorporate, at a minimum, the following seven elements: 
(1) annual overstatements; (2) training programs for.ail personnel; 

(3) quality control meciianisms to ensure that training is working; 

(4) prompt, thorough investigations and resolutions of complaints; 
(o) procedures to hold commanders, supervisors, and managers 
accountable for providing guidance to personnel; (6) designation of sexual 
harassment as a special interest item for ooo Inspector General 
inspectionsAHsits: and (7) accountability for compliance reflected in 
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annual performance ratings and fitness reports as well as possible loss of 
benefits and imposition of penalties. Annual reports are required In 
response to this memorandum. The reports are to include a record of 
accomplishments as well as plans for the future. 



SuiRITiarV Of * c * d * m J r h * s Provisions in its disciplinary system prohibiting 

y harassment based on gender, religion, race, and ethnic origin. These 

Regulations at the prohibitions may be either explicit or implicit under standards of behavior. 

Service Academies ' Punishments can vary from minor adnunistraave sanctions (such as 

demerits) to dismissal, depending upon the severity of the behavior and a 

students prior record. 



Naval Academy Naval Academy regulations distinguish aggravated sexual harassment 

from other forms of sexual harassment Aggravated sexual harassment 
includes requests for sexual Cavors to a member of a lower class when 
submission to such a request is made a condition to the receipt of some 
privilege, right* or other benefit Such actions constitute quid pro quo 
sexual harassment Other sexual harassment comprises forms of 
harassment that are not specifically stated, regardless of seriousness. 



Military Academy At the Military Academy, the regulations of the U.S. Corps of Cadets define 

sexual harassment as (1) influencing, offering to influence, or threatening 
the pay or Job of another person ta exchange for sexual favors and 
(2) deliberate or repeated offensive comments, gestures, or physical 
contact of a sexual nature in a work- or d uty*reiated environment The 
regulations state that harasament in any form or for any reason is 
unacceptable and will not be tolerated. 



Air Force Academy Air Force Academy definitions regarding sexual harassment are contained 

In (1) Air Force Regulation 30-2 (Social Actions Program) and (2) Air 
Force Cadet Wing Regulation 537-6 (Personal and Professional Conduct). 

Air Fore* Regulation 30-2 provides the following definition of sexual 
harassment: 

TJnwtfcoiiwd *«xuiU advene**, raqotm for sexual fawra, ami otfumrbal or physical 
conduct o( mutl twain whan: 
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"(a) wbdiMon co oc z <jecoon of such conduct u m«dt either expUddy or impUady & term 
or conoidon of & person's job. pay. or career, or 



*Cb) subnusaton co or rejecaon of wch conduce by a person u imd u a ban* forcarw 
empiojn»«flt daemons affecuna; Out parson, or 



*(c) nch conduct uuarteras *uh w IndMduaft performjuK* or create* an iwxnudaar*. 
boaeiie, or offensive envuonnveot. or 



*(d) any person w ft supervisory or coouruuvl portion urn or eondon** impUet or axpliet 
sexual behavior to control influence or atf ect thecamr,pey,**of»miUtarymemberor 
avUlen employee, or 



*(e) any military number or avtlian employee m*km deliberate or repeated unweJcomed 
verbal commenti, ftsoirea. or physical contact of ft aexual nature.* 

Air F orce Cadet Wing ReguUrion 537-6 contains a briefer, but similar 
defiraaoa The re?uIadon defines sexual harassment as 

'sexual advance* requasts for sexual favors. *vi other verbei or phyau^ conduct of a 
3 * Xmi ."^r 4 W *** btn * vw u ««Pttatly or unpUattyaUrraorcondldonora 
person a fob. pay. or carter, or (2) subnuaavon to or rejection of such conduct baa die 
purpoae or effect of Interfering wuh aa indW<^',p«fcriranc«orcrtatinaan 
inam*daong, hoaule «• offmn environment* 

Sexual Harassment Under The academics also can prosecute an individual charted with sexual 
the Uniform Code of harassment under the Uniform Cod* of Military Justice (uckj). This code 

Military Justice applies to uru/ormed members of the military services, including cadets 

and trudshipmen. A September 2, 1968, Secretary of Defense memorandum 
to the secretaries of the military departments provides examples of 
conduct which might consucute both sexual harassment and an offense 
under UCXJ (see table LI). 
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T«M« l.l: Saxual H*r*»*n>«rrt 
Ot1»n»*« Un<Wr th« Uniform Cod* o4 
Military Justice 



H tha miu«I hara«Mr 


Ttm actual haraaaar may also 

ba guilty of: 


Violation of: 


1 . Threatens to truXance 
adversely the career, salary, or 
too another n exenange for 
sexuai favors. 


zxtoroon. 
Assamt 

Commuracaong a uveal. 


iroca 127 
Article 12S 
Arpcta 134- 


2. Offers rtwaras for saxuai 
favor*. 


Srtoary and grart. 


Arocia (34 


3. Max** saxuai comments 
anc/or gestures. 


'ncecant. utsuisng. nr ccscma 
language prtruooaj to good 
order. 

Provowng soaacn or gestures. 
Ofarasoact 


*mc!a '.34 
Arooe 
Arbcie £9 
Arocte 91 


4. MaKM saxuai contact 


Asset* consummated by a 
oaaary. 

indecent assautt. 
Raoa. 


Arocie 128 
Arntfa 134 
Arocta 120 


5. Engage* m saxuai 
^arasameot to &>e detnmont of 
joo oerformance. 


Oerewcaon of outy. 


Article 92 


6. Is an of/tear 


Conduct unoacommg an orficar. 


Arocia 133 


7. Iscruef to or maltreats any 
person eucract to ftwher orders. 


Cruerty and maittaarnam. 


Arocia 93 


3. Ufa* t»*f*er official oosbon 
to gain saxuai favors or 
advantages. 


Farfur* io ooay a lawful gantral 
ordar. 


ArOda92 



Punishment under uou usually takes one of two forms: a tnal by court 
maroal or commanding officer's nonjudiciai punishment under aracle 15. 
Nonjudicial punishment is available to any commanding officer as 
disciplinary punishment for minor offenses and may consist of such 
punishments as restriction, confinement, forfeiture of pay, or extra duties. 



Objectives, Scope, 
and Methodology 



The Chairman of the Senate Committee on Armed Services and the former 
Chairman of Its Subcommittee on Manpower and Personnel asked us to 
undertake a broad review wf student issues at the military service 
academies. We have issued separate reports on academics, fender and 
raoal disparities, and hazing and the treatment of fourth class cadets and 
midship me a This report focuses on sexual harassment at the academies. 
Specifically, our objectives were to (1) determine the extent to which 
sexual harassment occurred at the academies, the forms it took, and its 
effects on those subjected to it and (2) evaluate the academies' efforts to 
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eradicate sexual harassment We testified in June 1992 on the preliminary 
results of our review.' 



13S 



We reviewed the eeoc guidance, DOO provisions, and Department of 
Education regulations relating to sexual harassment At the academies, we 
reviewed their rules and regulations on conduct in general and sexual 
harassment specifically, studies related to the treatment of academy 
women and sexual harassment and files on disciplinary cases involving 
sexual harassment and sexual misconduct related offenses. We 
interviewed academy officials, faculty, and cadecs and midshipmen, We 
also obtained information on sexual harassment prevention programs at 
other institutions to determine whether they had features that could be 
effective at the academies. 

We administered questionnaires at each of the three academies to samples 
of cadets, midshipmen, and faculty and to all members of the 
commandant's staff during lace 1990 and early \99l. A detailed discussion 
of our survey and related methodological issur appears in appendix EL 
We reviewed the results of more recent surveys conducted by the 
academies to determine whether our results were soil valid. At each 
academy, we conducted several focus group discussions with student 
representatives of various academy organizations that emphasized 
professional interests, ethnic interests, athletic interests, and gender 
interests to clarify information obtained from our questionnaires. 

We performed our review at the Naval Academy in Annapolis, Maryland; 
the Air Force Academy in Colorado Springs, Colorado: and the Military 
Academy in West Point Sew York. 

We requested written comments from ooo, and It generally agreed with 
our findings, conclusions, and recommendations. 

We performed our review from June 1990 to September 1993 in 
accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 
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Chapter2 



Many Academy Women Experience Sexual 
Harassment on a Recurring Basis 



More than half of the academy women responding to our survey indicated 
experiencing various forma of sexual harassment at least twice a month. 
The primary type of sexual harassment they experienced was verbal. 
Fewer women reported unwanted pressure for dates or unwanted sexual 
advances. Our data, as well as the results of subsequent surveys by the J >* 
academies, Indicate that the academies are a long way from achieving the 
Secretary of Defense's goal of "an envuonment that is free from sexual 
harassment.' Furthermore, our review indicates that the number of sexual 
harassment incidents that are formally reported understates the extent of 
the sexual harassment problem. 



Academy Students 
Experienced Various 
Forms of Harassment 



The percentage of female academy students who reported experiencing 
one or more forms of harassment 1 on a recurring basis was as follows: 

50 percent at the Naval Academy, 

76 percent at the Military Academy, and 

59 percent at the Air Force Academy.- 1 

About 90 percent of the women perceived that the harassment they 
experienced was based on their gender, as opposed to race, religion, or 
ethnic origin. The moat frequently reported forms of harassing behavkx- 
were verbal. Few women reported experiencing the quid pro quo form of 
harassment. For example, female students complained very little about 
unwanted pressure for dates and unwanted sexual advances. The survey 
results were corroborated by individual write-in comments and focus 
group discussions. 

The majority of men reported never having experienced harassment. The 
percentage of male academy students who reported experiencing one or 
more forms of harassment on a recurring basis was as follows: 

11 percent at the Naval Academy, 

24 percent at the Military Academy, and 

20 percenc at the Air Force Academy. 
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Of the men who reported txpeneoctnf recurring harassment at the Naval 
Academy. 9 percent perceived that the harassment they experienced wms 
based on their gender, as-compared to 12 percent at the Military Academy 
and 15 percent: at the Air Force Academy. 

Flfure 2.1 show* the percentage of academy women who responded aa 
havinf experienced recurring sexual harassment for each of the 10 forma 
of harassment included in our survey. 



Flguf* 2.1: a ew e n e ef e * Academy Wonwo HefwHn^ He*nq fa»f»«no»d Unt* ^ rw i m ini h Ao^n^c Y— < two-ei 




Source: AeuorwM © OAO QuMteMwe. 
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Examples of the behaviors women experienced included a full-page list of 
reasons why beer is better than women appearing in an academy humor 
magazine, the distribution of a former Secretary of the Navy's statement 
critical of the role of women in the Navy through the midshipmen's mail 
and display of the statement on dormitory bulletin boards, and the 
spreading of unfounded rumors about female students' dacng 
upperclassmen.* One focus group characterized the types of harassment as 
follows: a lot of little things, such as comments about women in their 
uniforms, prank phone calls, and comments from alumni, faculty, officers^* 
guests, and sponsors. 4 The group indicated that derogatory comments 
about their gender occurred pnmanly in the dormitory but also in 
classrooms and social settings. 

The following wntenn comments by respondents to the aruesaonnaire 
show the extent to which some male students resist the presence of 
women at the academies and the cost of reporting harassment as seen by 
some female students. 

• w«Mfl don't baton; bmni Th* majoncy of tht womwi hart tJtpcctsfMcudtrtsaneat 
tecum lhay «rt womta TTwy entar a world that has bc*n domtnattd for a loof am* by 
man and thty «xp*ct us til to est alone. It doasn t work! , . A know a craat number of 
*wnw coma hart jum to havt a 10:1 man/woman noo so (hay cm have atx is oftan aa 
thay'd Uka — Tht laat thing wa naad b meet wo rn mi oOctrs hart.* 

*I wuh 1 hid bttn born with my pannes' fanaradoo baton ftmaUs destroy »d this pUc*. 
Tha Wast point I aoend Is nod** Uka that I read about thaj produced MEN Urt Ut, 
El^nhowtr, and dvt many o<har txwrt SOLDERS. What makaa them wtc* lo become 
man? Evan [thomh} I would a t *cr open l y hartai woic a. 1 hope thty undamand they an 
not welcome ban.' 

"WhUa the acadtmy baa dont a food job of brin/0nf woman Into the academy. It seem* due 
latdy aU that thty have been doiif^ is pamiq thaa ^ ^ 

resentment of woman being hate and a lot of hacaaamant and sexual harassment cases thee 
new fat reported bacauaa if a ajri compiams bar mala cUmwiau* wtQ neeat bar." 

•I am a female plebe and I know for a fact that Td f tt reprlsata for tununf someone tn tor a 
(cowhictl *Wadon ESPECIALLY uppet d ea tm sn. 1 spoke to a fmele uppardaasman in my 
company about my taam U ad ar . 1 had bt«n ftefcnf vary atxuatry haraaaad by Ms. Sha is 
tha one who emed Mm in. and now, about a month and a half after she urnad bim in, fm 



qWanii wn ia(d>Bit< b CTiw4a fc w ^ w a i<>a*ftaafweifcMawa)lapiaai te iiiMd 
*Spo^on m e^Scvr w^d fuieAm mmftif mar tha acaeaiaHt ^m wfaam mi 
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jail c*tchin< til klndj of h*u about it. Very few peook tmoc, the upocrdtu in my 
company wtf sp*tk co m«. and my own cla»maceg treat m« Ilk* a crybaby ... My team 
' . m * ™ W ° t>e0l,r - mjr ch * m of commwd do* oothut to h»d* ihtir fwUma 

wthftr. ! fed LJ» Tm 6euti haraaaeo tn 2 w,^ Fir*, by my torn leader*, jecondiv by 
everyone wno knows, which Is *iXMX 40* of my company.' 



Fewer Academy- 
Faculty Members and 
Staff Perceive Sexual 
Harassment as a 
Problem 



Compared with female snideries, fewer academy faculty and staff 
perceived that sexual harassment was a problem. En response to our 
questions on the extent of harassment students experienced in academic 
year 1989-90, the percentage of commandant's staff who perceived chat the 
average female student was exposed to some form of harassment on a 
recurring basts was as follows; 

• 4 1 percent at the Naval Academy, 

• 59 percent at the Military Academy, and 

• 41 percent at the Air Force Academy. 

The percentage of academy faculty who perceived that the average woman 
was exposed to some form of harassment on a recurring basis was as 
follows: 

40 percent at the Naval Academy. 

35 percent at the Military Academy, and 

32 percent at Uie Air Force Academy. 



Academies' Own 
Surveys Found Sexual 
Harassment 



En addition to our survey, each academy has collected information, to 
varying degrees, from its students regarding sexual harassment The 
results of those surveys conducted more recently than ours indicate that 
sexual harassment continues to exist at the academies. Because the 
methodologies of these studies were not consistent with our methodology 
we were not able to evaluate whether the level of sexual harassment had ' 
changed. 

The 1993 Naval Academy's command assessment of the equal opportunity 
climate indicated that about 53 percent of female students totally or 
moderately agreed that sexual harassment (subtle or overt) was a 
problem, compared with about 31 percent of male students. 

The Military Academy's survey of the senior class of 1993 indicated that 
30 percent of the female respondents either observed or personally 
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experienced sexist comments being made at movies or spotting events. In 
the Use year. 52 percent of the women reported that they had frequently 
heard disparaging remarks about women at West Point from other 
students. Twenty percent of the women responded that they had 
experienced the situation at night, after lights out, where a cadet entered 
their rooms and improperly touched them. 

Stnce our survey, the Air Force Academy surveyed cadets on the 
Academy's social climate in March 1992. In describing the results of this 
survey to the Defense Advisory Committee on Women in the Services, the 
Academy stated that 

■Urn* w«rt *xm indfcadom <rf a chronic oatur* ttm tht cadet ciimaia may be ottttrnf. 
uidmdaanf, or ttmuM| to ««wv, if wx cmtenmMMocy in some wajra> Tb« cmuooh 
amtudt that Mm or hanmmnc aetata u avtftoi in UwlowarandocMmtncfbrwofltan 
u> bt at affaatv* to leadmMp mm, tor womtn «o b« mpacud f«-thav Ua4«nMp. and 
tot xtmr ability to comqucqvi f Mdback. AddioonaUy, than la tvtdmc* (hat atttat 
iokw Ofdtm«nint ramartd an falrty p«v*anw, and Iht >up«rioo*jbonanat» rrUocxwNp 
b«w^mal«ai*r«m«t«c*d^unx«ihanoccaa^ 
fracarnizaoon.' 

Specific results from the survey indicated that 52 percent of male cadets 
heard sexist jokes or demeaning remarks about women on a daily basis. 
Seventy-eight percent of the female cadets reported the same. 

Additionally, In September and December 1902, the Air Officers 
Commanding (the commissioned officers in charge of student squadrons) 
conducted focus groups within their squadrons to determine the extent of 
sexual harassment among cadets and awareness of human relations 
issues. During the first series of focus group discussions, cadets raised 
several issues from these discussions, including the destructive nature of 
the verbal harassment throughout the cadet wing and the offensrveness (to 
some cadets) of adult reading material (magazines and pictures) in 
dormitory rooms. The second series of focus group discussions found that 
(1) a minority of cadets were unfamiliar with or unwilling to see the 
importance of human relations, (2) more education was necessary, 
(3) human relations programs needed more emphasis, (4) racial as well as 
gender issues needed to be addressed, (5) clarification was needed on the 
perceived Issue of quotas, and (6) cadets wanted more feedback when 
problems occurred to avoid rumors. 
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The Air Force Academy's Ad Hoc Commictee on Respect and Dignity 
reported to the Superintendent in May 1993 that 

" ,d,t r y * ll « u *« Academy. CWy a dny (racoon of that i»taftca,(iad«v«rbt«fi 
rtpontd j»*rtiap« for that reason, mala cad «s «**dtobtfcrl**.aw»rtof «*caer«<rf 

>«xuU uMult whUt « the Acadtmy. In otfttr wort* jomtthin* that wu nUnvtiv 
common knowtedtt amor« fenajt adM wubrlmwiU known by tfw aula*." 



Sexual Harassment 
Appears to Be 
Underreporced 



From 1988 to 1993. students at the three academies officially repotted 
107 sexual misconduct incidents, including incidents of sexual 
harassment. Our survey results suggest that the reported sexual 
harassment cases represent a small fraction of the total that actually 
occur. The wide gap in the number of actual and reported incidents is 
understandable given the tendency of women to deal with harassment 
mformaUy and their hesitancy to formally report an incident. Specifically, 
of the female respondents, 43 percent at the Military Academy, 37 percent 
at the Naval Academy, and 53 percent at the Air Force Academy indicated 
a hesitancy to report harassment for fear of reprisal (See ch, 3 for a 
discussion of the negative consequences associated with reporant 
harassment) 

Because sexual harassment may be prosecuted under various offense 
categories, we reviewed all available misconduct cases filed between 
June 1968 and May 199a The academies had identified some cases as 
being within their definitions of sexual harassment (discussed inch. 1) At 
the Naval Academy, we reviewed cases charged under the two sexual 
harassment conduct codes as weU as sexual misconduct cases and cases 
involving possible violations of ucxj. Since the Military and Air Force 
academies did not have specific conduct offense catefories for sexual 
harassment, we reviewed all available misconduct cases, paying particular 
attention to cases charged under conduct unbecoming an officer and error 
in judgment with major effect. We applied the definitions in noc guidance 
and academy regulations and the examples used In the ooo and cao 
questionnaires to the descriptions in the cases to identity possible sexual 
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misconduct cases. Table 2.1 shows the distnbuaon, by academy, of the 107 
sexual misconduct* cases we identified. 



TaM* 2.1: Academy Incidents 
Hwo*v4rvj S«xu«i Misconduct, 
Ae»d*mk: r««r* lS*«-*3 
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Our survey results indicate that the number of formally reported c 
involving sexual harassment significantly understates the extent of the 
problem. According to our survey, between 93 and 97 percent of the 
1,415 women at the academies experienced some form of sexual 
harassment during academic year 1991. However, we found only 26 
reported Incidents of sexual misconduct during this period. 

The incidents that were formally reported tended to be more grievous 
forms of sexual misconduct. Generally, the forms of sexual harassment 
included in the written responses to our questionnaire and discussed in 
the focus groups were not the kind that students would report to a formal 
complaint system. For example, women reported to us that 

it was commonplace for men to make remarks and tell jokes at meals or in 
classes: 

unchecked comments and jokes would be made about a female 
commander in drill trousers; 

harassment was a lot of little things, such as comments about women in 
their uniforms, derogatory name calling, prank phone calls, offensive 
posters, and comments from alumni, faculty, guests, and sponsors; and 
they were subjected to upperclassmen entering their rooms during study 
time and bothering them. 

On the other hand, examples of sexual misconduct being formally 
reported more frequently are the following: 
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A mile student entering a female student's room after curfew and making 
unwanted sexual advances (such as kissing, touching, or fondling) toward 
the sleeping student 

An upperdass male student conducting the training of an underclass 
female student in a sexually offensive manner. For example, act upperdass 
male student ordered a freshman female student to stay with him after he 
dismissed the rest of the squad and to stand near him. He then attempted 
to toss her against her will 

A male student making various unwanted sexual advances (physical 
contact) toward a female student 

In addition, examples of sexual misconduct being formally reported at 
least once arc the following: 

A male student videotaping or watching a female student taJdng a shower 
A male student sexually assaulting a female student 
A male student raping a female student. 

A male student making unwanted sexual advances toward an underage 
civilian female. 

A male student exhibiting sexually suggestive behavior toward another 
male student. 
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Chapter 3 . 

Women at the Academies Tend to Deal With 
Sexual Harassment Informally 



Academy students reported that taking no acnon or avoiding the person 
responsible were the lease effective strategies for dealing with harassment, 
while they reported that confronting the person or reporting the incident, 
to the chain oi command were the most effective strategies. Further, there 
was general agreeme nt that if an incident was reported, it would b e 
thoroughly investigated and the offender would be appropriately 
disciplined. However, there was also general consensus that there would 
be negaave consequences to reporting the harassment, such as being 
viewed as a "crybaby,' being viewed leas favorably by the student and 
officer chains of command, or receiving lower military performance 
grades. Consequently, students tended to deal with sexual harassment 
informally if possible. 



All the academies have a policy of encouraging students to resolve 
problems at the lowest level possible, starting with confronting the 
individual with whom one has a problem. The student may also ay to 
resolve the problem informally by consulting with an academy chaplain, 
counselor, or others outside the official chain of command. However, all 
the academies have procedures for formally reporting a gnevance to the 
chain of command. In addition, the academies offer alternative official 
channels. Finally, students may make use of external channels, such as 
reporting the incidents to the media, or Members of Congress. 



Informal Channels Students ax the academies have access to a variety of means for informally 

seeking advice and counseling on personal problems, including sexual 
harassment For instance, they may consult with chaplains, counselors 
(including legal advisers), friends, doctors, nurses, mentors, sponsors, and 
laculty advisers. If a student is sensitive about keeping any discussions of 
problems confidential, che chaplains and legal advisers are bound by a 
privileged relationship, while others provide limited confidentiality and 
may report problems to academy authorities. 



Academies Have 
Many Channels for 
Surfacing Grievances 



Formal Channels If * student wishes to formally report a grievance, or if more informal 

attempts at resolving the problem have failed to be satisfactory, he or she 
may report the problem to the student chain of command. If this appro* h 
was not satisfactory, the matter could then be reported to the officer chain 
of command. All the academies have procedures for investigating and 
resolving formal complaints of sexual harassment. r n general the 
complaints are handled through the academy disciplinary systems. 
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Alternative Channels 



Naval Academy 



Military Academy 



Air Force Academy 



Because a victim of sexual harassment may be reluctant to file a complaint 
with the chain of command the academies have established alternative 
official channels for reporting sexual harassment. The alternative channels 
are unique to each academy. 

The Academy Commandant established an ombudsman program in 
August 1990 to provide an alternative channel for reporting grievances. 
Such a program was recommended in an internal study on the assimilation 
of women at the Academy. Two commissioned officers outside the chain 
of command serve as ombudsmen to assist in hearing any problems not 
resolved within the chain of command According to Academy officials 
the ombudsmen maintain no formal records of grievances brought before 
them. The Academy also has six senior enlisted advisers who can discuss 
problems with midshipmen and provide information and advice 
Communication with neither the ombudsmen not the sew* enlisted 
advisers is considered privileged or confldentiaL 

Within the Office of the Inspector General of the Naw, there * a toll-free 
fraud waste, and abuse hotline that may be used for reporting grievances 
This hotline is available to all naval personnel, including Academy 
midship men. 

The Military Academy offers three alternative channels to cadets. First, 
cadets may send electronic mail messages to the Commandant Second 
two noncommissioned officers outside the cluin of command are specially 
trained to handle harassment Issues Third a problem may be reported to 
the Inspector General of the Military Academy, who has conducted 
investigations in response to allegations concerning human relations 
problems. 

Cadets have several alternatives for reporting incidents of sexual 
harassment. First, cadets may contact the Cadet Counseling Center As 
part of the Academy's Social Actions Program, the staff of the Cadet 
Counseling Center provides professional counseling and conducts 
complaint clarifications and investigations of possible equal opportunity 
and treatment violations. The Center has also employed other strategies 
such as writing letters to students who have engaged in sexually harassing 
behavior and mediating on behalf of students. 

£ ldet3 *f!i 0 ?* y *** to Way ofZJfe Commtatt for assistance. The 
Way o, Life Committee waj established about 20 years ago to address 
social climau and -quality of life' Issues that had a dirt« Unpact on both 
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enrollment and attrition rates for minority cadets. Since then, the Way of 
Life Committee has evolved into a weekly forum chat provides a 
sociocuitural support base for these cadets who might otherwise find it 
difficult to acclimate to a predominately white setting. 

Other alternative channels available to cadets are calking to peer 
counselors called specialises (a trained second-class student in che cadet 
chain of command who serves as an adviser co fourth-class cadets), 
contacting the coenmandant directly through an electronic mail system 
similar to that in use at the Military Academy, or filing a complaint with 
che Academy's Inspector General. Academy officials told us that student 
support ts also formally provided by the newly established Center for 
Character Development and by the Air Officers Commanding. 
Additionally, any academy staff member who a cadet trusts may listen to 
che problem and then report it to che appropriate agency. 



Perceived 
Effectiveness of 
Various Strategies for 
Dealing With 
Harassment 



Academy students responding to our survey generally considered the 
strategy of coturonong the harasser as che most effective, while the more 
passive strategies, such as taking no action or avoiding the person 
responsible, were seen as the least effective. (See figs. 11 and 3-2.) At all 
three academies, female students were somewhat less likely than male 
students to uvii <ate Chat confronting the person responsible was likely to 
make things becer. 
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Students repotted that the Informal channels were somewhat effective. 
For instance, about half or more of the respondents believed that telling a 
chaplain or counselor would make things better. 

Students generally perceived that using the student aM officer chains of 
command to formally report grievances was likely to make things better. 
(See fig. 3D.) However, men indicated more confidence than women in the 
chain of command, especially the student chain of command. 
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Students were somewhat less confident in using the alternative official 
channels. About ha!/ or fewer of the respondents saw the alternative 
channels (such as reporting the harassment to the Commandant, the 
Inspector General* a 'hotline", or the Way of Life Committee) as making 
things better. The exceptions were the Naval Academy's ombudsmen and 
the Air F orce Academy's cadet specialists. At the Naval Academy, 
78 Percent of the women perceived that reporting an incident to an 
ombudsman would make things better. At the Air Force Academy, 
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70 percent of the women perceived chat reporting an incident to a cadet 
specialist would make things better. 

The students indicated that the external channels were the least effective 
option for surfacing grievances and were more likely to make things 
worse. At the Naval Academy. 94 percent of the women believed that 
reporting an incident of harassment to the media would either have no 
effect or make things worse, compared to 87 percent at the Military 
Academy and 90 percent at the Air Force Academy. Similarly, 33 percent 
of the women at the Naval Academy believed that reporting an incident to 
a Member of Congress would either have no effect or make things worse, 
compared to 70 percent at the Military Academy and 80 percent at the Air 
Force Academy. 



Students saw both positive and negative consequences to reporting 
harassment. The majority of students believed that if reported, harassment 
incidents would be thoroughly investigated and the offender disciplined 
But students also saw negative consciences of reporting, such as 
receiving little support from the chain of command and peers, being 
viewed as a crybaby or shunned, and receiving lower military performance 
grades. Students saw as the least likely negative consequence of reporting 
that the victim would be given extra duces. 

Students Perceived That At each of the academies, the majonty of women indicated that it was 

Incidents Would Be Ukely or extremely likely that an incident of harassment reported to the 

Thoroughly Investigated chain o( con™**" 1 would be thoroughly investigated and the offender 

and the Offender would be apPfopn^iy disciplined (see fig. 3.4). 
Disciplined 



Student Perceptions 
of Consequences of 
Reporting Harassment 
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However, as shown in th« figure, less than half the students felt that the 
victim would receive peer support. At the Naval Academy. 31 percent of 
the women believed that it was likely or extremely liiceiy that the victim 
would be supported by classmates, compared to 33 percent at the Military 
Academy and 44 percent at the Aur Force Academy. Similarly, at the Naval 
and Air Force academies, 27 percent of the women believed that it was 
likely or extremely Ukely that the victim would be supported by company 
mates/squadron mates, compared to 34 percent at the Military Academy 
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At the Air Force and Military academies, the men and women were 
generally in agreement as co how likely the positive consequences were. At 
the Naval Academy, women were less optimistic than men about the 
likelihood of positive consequences from reporting harassment. 



Many Students Associated Our questionnaire asked respondents co indicate how likely the following 
Negative Consequences 10 negative consequences were if harassment were reported: the victim 

With Reporting would be viewed as a crybaby, the victim would be shunned by others, the 

Harassment vicam would be viewed less favorably by the student chain of command, 

the vicam would be vie wed less favorably by the officer chain of 
command, the vicam would receive lower military grades, the victim 
would be subjected to more of the same treatment, nothing would be 
done, the incident would be swept under the rug, the vicam would receive 
exaa. duties, and the victim would be transferred. Generally, a higher 
proportion of women Chan men saw the negaave consequences as likely or 
exa-emely likely. (See flg. 3.5.) 
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The most likely consequence of reporting harassment was chat the victim 
would be viewed as a crybaby. Overall, students reporanf harassment 
were believed to be more likely to experience negative consequences from 
their peers than from officers. For example, at each academy, fewer 
respondents believed that it was Ukely or extremely likely that the victim 
would be viewed less favorably by the officer chain of command than by 
the student chain of command. 
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Chapter 4 

Sexual Harassment Can Produce Stress 



Our surrey-results indicate that sexual harassment can have detrimental 
effects on cadets and midshipmen. A correlation exists between a 
student's reported exposure to sexual harassment and higher levels of 
access, and higher levels of stress were correlated with decreased interest 
in staying ar the academy and making the military a career. However, 
because many factors may contribute to stress, we could not draw a direct 
link between harassment and decreased Interest in staying at the academy 
and making the military a career. 

Past studies by the Ment Systems Protection Board have suggested that 
sexual harassment costs the federal government millions of dollars each 
year. In surveys of federal employees in 1980 and 1988, the Board 
estimated the annual cost of sexual harassment to the government at 
*189 million and 5267 million, respectively. The estimates were based on 
costs related to job turnover, emotional stress, reduced productivity, and 
absenteeism. 



Our questionnaire included items aimed at assessing how often 
respondents had experienced various psychological and physical 
symptoms of stress. On the basis of social science research, we delineated 
8 psychological stress symptoms — anger, frustration, isolation, 
poweriessneaa, self-doubt, nervousness, depression, and feeling that your 
superiors are against you— and 15 physical stress symptoms— trouble 
breathing, trouble sleeping, back pains, stomach problems, skin rash, 
headache*, stiffness or swelling of joints, indigestion, fatigue quickly, 
trouble staying asleep, difficulty getting up In the morning, heart racing, 
sweaty hands, dimness, and poor appetite. These items were summed to 
provide scales of psychological and physical stress. Similarly, we summed 
each respondent's answers across ail 10 harassment items to construct a 
measure of the amount of harassment experienced We transformed these 
stress and harassment scales into categories of none, some, and high. 1 

Figures 4. 1 and A2 show the relationship between the amount of 
harassment experienced by academy students and the two measures of 



Victims of Sexual . 
Harassment 
Experienced Higher 
Levels of Stress 
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For the students ax ail three academies, greater exposure co harassment 
was associated with higher levels of psychological and physical stress. For 
example, figure 4.1 shows that about 40 percent of the students at the 
Naval Academy whose responses to the set of harassment quesaons put 
them m the high harassment category were also in the high psychological 
stress category, compared with only about 12 percent of students in the 
none harassment category and 16 percent in the some harassment 
category, in terms of individual psychological stress symptoms we found 
a relationship between those students who reported experiencing a high 
degree of harassment and those who reported experiencing a high degree 
of feelings of self-doubt. Regarding the individual physical stress 
symptoms, there was a relationship between those students who reported 
experiencing a high degree of harassment and those who reported 
experiencing a high degree of tinng quickly. 
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Chapter 4 

Sexaai UirtMm«a( C*n Product 5trc*» 



Stress May Increase 
Attrition 



Our survey included a question aimed ac assessing how often students 
chink about leaving che academies. Figure 4.3 shows chac those scudents ac 
each of the academies who reported experiencing a higher degree of 
psychological stress tended to think more deque ntly about leaving the 
academy For example, about 40 percent of the cadets at the Military 
A caa s my whose responses to the set of psychological stress symptoms put 
them in the high stress category were also those who often or extremely 
often thought of leaving the Academy. 1 



Figuf • 4.3: Relanonsnip Between Psychological Str»*» Experienced jnd Frequency o( Thoughts About Leaving the 
Academy 
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Stress May Deter 
Some From Making 
the Military a Career 



Academy students were asked how likely chey were to make the military a 
career. Figure 4.4 shows that the greater the amount of psychological 
stress experienced, the less likely the students at all three academies were 
to express an intent to make the military a career. 
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The lower career intent of those who experienced greater stress is not 
merely a re dec Don of tower care*.- intent when chey entered the academy. 
When respondents were asked whether their mocrvzoon to make the 
military a career had changed since chey entered the academy, those at all 
three academies who experienced greater psychological stress were more 
likely to indicate that their motivation to make the military a caretr had 
decreased (see fig. 4.S). 
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Chapters 



Academy Actions to Eradicate Sexual 
Harassment 



The academies generally have complied wuh the ooo minimum criteria for 
the military services to use in developing programs to eradicate sexual 
harassment. In some areas, the academies have gone beyond these 
minimum criteria. However, the academies have not routinely gathered 
data on the extent of sexual harassment over time. This has precluded 
them from evaluating how well their policies and programs have worked. 
The sexual harassment prevention programs we reviewed at other 
organizations offer different approaches that may help the academies to 
improve their own programs. 



Academies Have 
Generally Met DOD's 
Criteria for Effective 
Sexual Harassment 
Prevention Programs 



In his July 1991 memorandum, the Secretary of Defense directed each ooo 
component to implement a sexual harassment eradication program that 
would incorporate, ac a minimum, the following seven elements: 

annual policy statements char, explain sexual harassment and reaffirm that 
sexual harassment wtfl n oc be tolerated: 

required training programs for ail personnel, with special emphasis on 

how to identify and prevent sexual harassment; 

quality control mechanisms (for example, unit climate assessments) to 

ensure that sexual harassment training is working: 

prompt, thorough investigations and resolutions of every sexiwl 

harassment complaint; 

procedures to hold commanders, supervisors, and managers accountable 
for providing guidance to personnel on what constitutes sexual 
harassment and how they can seek redress if they believe they are victims; 
designation of sexual harassment as a special interest item for review in 
appropriate Inspector General reviews; and 

accountability for compliance reflected in annual performance raangs and 
fitness reports as well as possible loss of benefits and imposition of 
penalties. 

Annual reports are required in response to chis memorandum. The reports 
are to include a record of accomplishments as well as plans for the future. 



Academy Actions to 
Comply With DOD Criteria 

Annual Policy Statements 



For the most part, the three academies complied with the elements of ooo 
guidance on sexual harassment prevention. However. Inspector General 
reviews have not included sexual harassment as a special interest item. 

The policy statements of the academies are generally the same as those 
issued by their parent services. Each academy either makes reference to 
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the service's language in its own statements or issues the service policy 
statement with an academy transmittal memorandum. An examination of 
these policy statements revealed some common elements but also 
variations ir< the amount of information provided The common elements 
were references to the definition of sexual harassment, a statement that 
sexual harassment will not be tolerated, a provision concerning the 
responsibility of commanders and supervisors in dealing with and 
eliminating sexual harassment, and some information about ways to deal 
with sexual harassment 



Training Programs 



Quality Control Mechanisms 



The policy statements varied in the information provided about formal and 
informal avenues of dealing with sexual harassment, in references to the 
possible consequences of sexually harassing someone, and in references 
to education and training. For example, the Navy's policy statement, which 
was disseminated throughout the Naval Academy, included a reference to 
an annual training requirement for all Navy personnel The policy 
statement of the Military Academy also contained a reference to training, 
but the Air Force Academy's policy statement did not 

Each academy provided sexual harassment prevention training to students 
either as part of leadership courses or in human relations/equal 
opportunity courses. This training covered such topics as values, 
prejudices, stereotypes, and disenminanort In addition, the Naval 
Academy conducted 1 day of training specifically on sexual harassment in 
September 1992. The Naval and Military academies' training offered 
expanded explananons of the types of behavior that constitute sexual 
harassment, while the Air Force Academy's training provided the limited 
explanation contained in Air Force Regulation 30-2, as well as language 
referring to quid pro quo and hostile environment situations. 

Although the academies had each taken some steps to evaluate their equal 
opportunity climate, it is not clear that the results of the evaluations were 
linked to the effectiveness of ther "fining programs. Since August 1990, 
the Naval Academy has evaluated its training program through annual 
command assessment reviews that are part of its equal opportunity 
pro gram .The reviews made general recommendations about the need to 
continue sexual harassment education, emphasizing that information on 
the definition, examples of behavior, and procedures to follow should be 
included In the fail 0 f 1992, the Naval Academy conducted sexual 
harassment training that included these elements. 
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Ln February 1992, the Military Academy submitted a report on the 
integration and performance of women at West Point to the Defense 
Advisory Committee on Women in the Services. The report made 
reference to the results of several years of annual surveys administered to 
seniors that included questions on the integration of women, sexual 
harassment, and other equal opportunity issues. The report also provided 
information on the extent of human relations training cadets received 
However, tl ^ report did not link the survey results to the effectiveness of 
training, ln addition, in the fall of 1993, the Military Academy's Inspector 
General began conducting an equal opportunity climate assessment at the 
Academy. According to Academy officials, the assessment has been 
expanded to include students. 

At the Air Force Academy, there have been two efforts involving a survey 
or interviews of cadets and a discussion of human relations training. In 
May 1992, the Academy submitted a report to the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Women in the Services that referred to the March 1992 
survey on cadet attitudes and behaviors, including sexual harassment (the 
survey results are discussed in ch. 2). The report noted that the cype and 
magnitude of problems revealed by the survey could be directly managed 
with creative forms of education and proper role models. However, while 
the report described the human relations core curriculum, it did not link 
the survey results to the training program. 

In early 1993, at the Academy's request, the Defense Equal Opportunity 
Management Institute assessed the equal opportunity and 
treatment/human relations training programs at the Academy. The 
Institute assessed the "human relations climate as good, even though 
personal interviews (with cadets) revealed that sexist and raost 
atacudes/behaviors and sexual harassment exist in the cadet 
environment* The Institute raised concerns about the development and 
presentation of the human relations training lessons. Specifically, it noted; 

'Ail of the tenons contain bits— and often focus mention on women and minorities. This 
constant focus on minorities and women could crura the perception that this trauunf is 
ipedflcaiiy for ma^xity membei* to l«am about minority and women problems... . 
Additionally, cadets stated dudnsj personal intemtwi that human retattons pceeenuaons 
are not serious and art conducted ln a Joking manner.' 

In its report to the Academy, the Institute made several specific 
recommendations regarding education and training, including one to 
establish a requirement for periodic reviews of lessons to keep them 
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Complaint Investigation and 
Resoluaon 



Accountability of Commanders 
and Supervisors 



current, accurate, and applicable. These recommendations were based on 
interviews with cadets and staff and a review of lesson plans. According to 
Academy officials, the introductory human relanons lesson and the 
instructional approach used were significantly revised during the summer 
of 1993. Through an experiential approach, the exercise is aimed at 
allowing cadets to feel the effects of either enjoying special favor or being 
totally disregarded, both forms of discrimination. The training includes 
viewing a video, followed by class discussion, and presents human 
relations in a leadership context. Institute personnel have conducted 
training workshops on eq'ual opportunity policies and provided facilitator 
training at the Academy. 

Each academy has a process for investigating and resolving formal sexual 
harassment complaints, usually through the disciplinary system. In 
addition to its disciplinary system, the Air Force Academy has a Social 
Actions program to deal with equal opportunity issues However, the 
Defense Equal Opportunity Management Institute's 1993 review at the Air 
Force Academy found that the Social Actions program was not consistent 
with Air Force-wide social actions programs. The Academy's Social 
Actions Office is authorized only to clarify the circumstances surrounding 
complaints and to make recommendations to commanders as to whether 
an inquiry or investigation should be conducted. According to the 
Institute, 4 A majority of the cadets interviewed perceived Social Actions as 
a threat and disciplinary tool rather than a proactive agency for helping 
individuals. They said they were very hesitant to use the program.' In 
response to the Institute's recommendations. Academy officials told us 
they plan to assign the responsibility for human relations to the newly 
established Center for Character Development in order to address the 
student perception. The Center was created to address the internalization 
of core values by cadets with the goal of making human respect and 
dignity, moral and ethical development, and honorable conduct standard 
throughout the Academy. 

The accountability of commanders and supervisors is discussed In the 
policy statements of all three academies. The policy statements make 
reference to the role of commanders and supervisors and the procedures 
for ensuring that sexual harassment is prevented and eliminated. The 
Naval and Air Force academies' policy statements include language 
prohibiting commanders and supervisors from condoning sexual 
harassment They also refer to the responsibility of commanders and 
supervisors to take action to ensure that the recipient of sexual 
harassment is not subsequently the victim of reprisal or retaliation. 
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Inspector General Reviews As of September 1993. no inspector general inspections char included 

sexual harassment prevenaon and education as a special interest item had 
been condu >d at any of the three academies. The ooo Inspector General 
has been conducting inspections chat included sexual harassmenc 
prevention as a special interest item since early 1992. However, since the 
ooo Inspector General generally conducts inspections of only ooo- wide 
' agencies, it has not conducted an inspection of the academies. The 

military service inspectors general, which would be the appropriate 
agencies to inspect the academies, have not conducted inspecaons of the 
academies chat included sexual harassmenc as a special interest item. 

The Naval Inspector General, by regulation, has designated sexual 
harassment prevenaon and education as a special interest icem for 
command' inspections. As pare of a 3-year cycle of inspecting the three 
major Navy educational institutions, 1 the Inspector General has scheduled 
an inspection of the Naval Academy for late 1994. 

The Army Inspector General has designated sexual harassment as an item 
of interest and further described it as one of seven significant areas of 
Army concern, According to an Inspector General official, the office has 
not conducted an inspection of the Military Academy within Che last 3 
years. 



As of September 16, 1993, the Air Force Inspector General had designated 
sexual harassment prevention and education as a special interest item for 
review during inspections. At this time, the Air Force Inspection Agency 
has scheduled a management inspection of the Air Force Academy for 
1996. 

Performance Racings and The military services hold their personnel accountable for compliance 

Fitness Re ports with ooo sexual harassmenc poticy in ann> W performance ratings and 

fitness reports. The applicable category on the personnel evaluation form 
is support of equal opportunity for the .Navy and the Army and leadership 
alalia for the Air Force. The academies use the service personnel 
evaluation forms in evaluating personnel assigned to the academies. Also, 
the academies use* a form similar to the service form to evaluate student 
performance. 
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The Academies Have 
Taken Additional 
Steps to Deal With 
Sexual Harassment, 
but Program 
Evaluation Efforts 
Lack Systematic 
Approach 



The academies have taken a number o factions regarding their sexual 
harassment prevention and education programs that go beyond the seven 
minimum elements outlined in the 1991 ooo memorandum The additional 
steps cover cracking and monitoring sexual harassmenc incidents, 
establishing sexual harassmenc hociines, providing counseling support 
networks, employing lessons learned from actual sexual harassment 
incidents in training situations, conducting student surveys and 
discussions on sexual harassment and sexual misconduct, providing 
trauung on fraternization, reaching students how to write a letter to a 
harasser to stop the offensive behavior, offering training on cniU in the 
classroom" and date-rape, and making various other institutional changes 
in dealing with human relations concerns. However, none of the 
academies has developed usable trend data to assess the effectiveness of 
its sexual harassment eradication program. The Military and Air Force 
academies, in particular, have not conducted routine, systematic program 
evaluations. 



Additional Steps The disciplinary system of each academy permits the tracking and 

Academies Have Taken reporting of certain categories of misconduct. The Naval Academy's 

disciplinary system allows the tracking specifically of reported incidents 
of sexual harassment, whereas the Military and Air Force academies' 
systems allow tracking by general offense codes, such as conduct 
unbecoming an officer and agendeman'gendewoman or error in 
judgment. The cases tracked within each academy's disciplinary system do 
not include ail cases that originate outside the system, such as cases 
initiated by another investigative ennty. 

Additionally, as part 01 the Command Managed Equal Opportunity 
program, the Naval Academy has begun maintaining a log of ail informally 
resolved, in -company complaints of harassment or denial of equal 
opportunity. According to Academy officials, the logs wUl be used to 
review the frequency and seriousness of complaints being made that 
would not reach a level requiring formal conduct action. 

Two of the academies have established advice/counseling hotlines. In 
December 1992. the Navy established a toll-free sexual harassmenr. 
advice/counseling hotline. The Naval Academy publicized the Navy hotline 
in daily printed schedules of Academy events. In 1983. the Air Force 
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Academy established a cap* crisis hotline, staffed by a commissioned 
officer. In February 1993. the hodine was renamed the sexual assau't 
hotline, and it 15 now staffed by a nurse at the Academy hospital Unlike 
the Navy hotline, the Air Force Academy hotline was established to deal 
specifically with rape and sexual assault, but not to provide advice or 
counseling regarding sexual harassment. The Military Academy does noc 
have a hotline for cadets. 

A third step the academies have taken is setting up counseling support 
networks. Each academy provides counseling support through student 
counseling centers and chap lams. The centers are staffed by trained 
psychologists. Generally, students seeking such counseling are free to 
schedule an appointment during a free period in their schedules. 
Counselors are able to provide the student with limited confide noalicy. 
Chaplains also provide counseling support and are able to provide full 
confide noalicy. 

Another action involves the practice of employing lessons learned from 
actual human relations incidents in training situations. In conducting core 
values training in January 1993. J the Naval Academy modified the Navy 
version of the training and included some case examples based on 
Academy incidents. The Air Force Academy recendy initiated a surular 
approach in human relations education. Droving from an earlier practice 
of using 'Cadet X' letters for honor education/ the Academy developed 
Cadet X letters for human relations problems. According to the 1993 
report by the Ad Hoc Committee on Respect and Dignity, this can be an 
extremely useful mechanism tor educating cadets about problem behavior 
as well as increasing awareness of the actual disposition of Incidents.* 

According to Naval Academy officials, in August 1993. the Commandant of 
Midshipmen met with more than 500 female students to conduct an 
on-the-spot survey on sexual harassment and sexual misconduct. He 
tabulated the survey results and discussed the results with the women 
The Commandant later met with male students to discuss the women's 
survey results, solicit questions, and encourage further discussion. 
Another action taken by the Naval Academy was to conduct training for all 
students on fraternization in the fall of 1993. 
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The Military Academy is providing training to second class Oumoc) codecs 
on writing a structured lecter to the harasser. Such letters are designed to 
describe the incident, how the vicam felt about what happened, and what 
the victim wants to happen to resolve the matter. The Military Academy 
also offers cwo additional programs. Chill in the Classroom and a 
Date- Rape Psychodrama, which Academy officials characterized as 
trendsetters in the field of gender integration. Academy officials said they 
are continually being sought ouc by other insacutions of higher Learning for 
advice and counsel regarding gender integration issues. 

Air Force Academy officials said they have instituted changes in how the 
Academy addresses human relations concerns. These changes include 
focus groups with nonattnbuaon that alio v for the free cross flow of 
information between students and staff: informal chats between Academy 
senior leadership and students: increased student involvt merit in human 
relations education and the adjudication of human relations concerns; 
teams to deal with issues identified in past surveys and focus groups; and 
increased efforts to provide amely and meaningful feedback to students 
on human relations issues.' 



Although a formal program evaluation is not part of the 900 cntena for 
sexual harassment eradication programs, evaluations provide feedback 
from the environment and are a basic tool for gauging progress. 1 
Evaluations may be undertaken for a variety of reasons: to judge the worth 
of ongoing programs and to estimate the usefulness of attempts to 
improve them, to assess the utility of innovative programs and initiatives, 
to increase the effectiveness of program management and administration, 
and to meet various accountability requirements. 

Since 1990, the Naval Academy has conducted three annual command 
assessments to evaluate its equal opportunity climate (which includes 
identifying and resolving equal opportunity/sexual harassment problems 
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Academies Have Not 
Evaluated Their Sexual 
Harassment Eradication 
Programs in a Systematic 
Manner 



As discussed previously, the academies have, to varying degrees, evaluated 
their sexual harassment eradication programs. However, their evaluations 
have not been systematic and have not ensured that data are comparable 
from year to year. Without trend data, the academies have no way of 
knowing whether the level of sexual harassment is decreasing. 
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and concerns). According to Academy instructions, the assessment is to 
focus on the crearxnenc and achievements of individuals, the overall 
effectiveness of the equal opportunity program, and followmp acnoas on 
previously identified equal opportunity issues. The assessments nave 
involved the collection of academic, military, physical education, and 
conduct data, including data from surveys and interviews of students. The 
assessments have concluded with reports to the Commandant, consisting 
of a summary of the findings, conclusions, and recommendations for 
changes in the program. However, the Academy has had difficulty 
compiling the data needed for these assessments, and the data developed 
for each assessment cannot be readily compared to analyze trends. 
Comparing the data is difficult in part because different teams have 
conducted each assessment, and the team that conducted the most recent 
assessment had difficulty determining the source and understanding the 
significance of data collected from the previous two assessments. 

Although the Military and Air Force academies have evaluated elements of 
their equal opportunity programs, their efforts have been less focused and 
systematic than the approach taken by the Naval Academy. The efforts of 
the Military Academy to evaluate the effectiveness of its equal opportunity 
program have largely consisted of including several questions relating to 
the program in a survey administered annually to seniors. Beginning in 
1989, the survey included questions on sexual harassment, integration of 
women and minorities, and other human relations topics. Since then, 
however, some of the sexual harassment questions in the survey have been 
reworded or dropped, hindering the comparison of responses across the 
years. Also, by surveying only seniors, the Academy missed the experience 
of three-quarters of the student body each year. The Academy official ac 
the office responsible for administering these surveys knew of no 
documented actions taken as a result of the survey responses. 

Since the spring of 1992, the Air Force Academy has taken several steps 
toward evaluating its equal opportunity program. In March 1992. the 
Academy administered a climate survey on amtudes and behaviors toward 
sexual harassment and racial discrimination to 3.900 of its students. In 
February and March 1993. the Defense Equal Opportunity Management 
Institute evaluated the human relations program ac the Academy and made 
recommendations to improve it In February 1993, prompted by a female 
cadet's allegations that she had been sexually assaulted, the 
Superintendent established the Ad Hoc Committee on Respect and 
Dignity. Focus groups were held to discuss the human relations climate at 
the Academy, and dau. were collected through student and staff 
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questionnaires. On May 20. 1993. the committee issued a report exploring 
human relations issues at the Academy and recommending major 
ininaaves to correct the deficiencies it discovered. These recenc steps 
show that the Academy is taking a hard look at its human relations 
climate. However, these actions appear sporadic, rather than part of a 
systematic evaluation of all elements of the Academy's equal opportunity 
program. 

As of November 1993. Air Force Academy officials informed us that cr.ey 
were considering a proposal to establish an office for institutional 
assessment reporting directly to the Superintendent. If establisned. such 
an office would combine institutional quality uuaaaves and assessment 
efforts into a single office. 



Other Options for 
Sexual Harassment 
Prevention Programs 



The increased attention to the issue of sexual harassment over the past 
few years has generated addiaonai ideas from a vanecy of sources on how 
to improve programs aimed ax preventing or dealing with harassment. 
Durmg our review, we idenofied approaches that might prove effective at 
the academies. Specifically, these approaches are (I) expanding the 
explanation of the range of behaviors chat could be considered 
appropriate, questionable, inappropriate, or sexual harassment; 
(2) publicizing sexual harassment policy and procedures through student 
and staff handbooks and pamphlets; (3) suggesting various personal 
strategies for informal resolution, such as approaching the offender with a 
friend, roommate, or adviser, and (4) experimenting with new approaches 
and topics for sexual harassment training. 

Marine Corps actions provide an example of how new training approaches 
can be incorporated. In 1992. the Corps' sexual harassment elimination 
training was revised to include an expanded explanation of potentially 
harassing or unacceptable behaviors. The course contained a discussion of 
using atnufic light to classify behaviors. The green was unoffensive 
behavior, the red was offensive behavior in any circumstance, and the 
yellow was behavior that most people would find unacceptable and should 
be avoided. Specific examples of behaviors in each color zone were 
presented. This approach was included in a January 1993 Secretary of the 
Navy instruction on Navy policy on sexual harassment 

The American Council on Education's sexual harassment guidelines noted 
that brochures describing -what kinds of behavior constitute sexual 
harassment and what the person who is harassed should do about it have 
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been used very successfully on a number of college campuses. Although 
the academies have no plans to publish such brochures, two services plan 
to do so. The Navy plans to issue pamphlets explaining the complainc 
resoluaon system and the invest! gallon and complaint procedures. The 
Army has plans to publish a pamphlet on sexual harassment. 

Researchers on sexual harassment have offered various personal 
strategies for dealing with sexuai harassment.* Among these opaons were 
the wnang of a structured letter, described earlier as outlined in the 
Military Academy sexual harassment training course. Keeping a diary was 
another opaon similar to wnang the structured letter in that both opaons 
provided documentation of the incidences) and the victim's feelings about 
il They had the double benedc of allowing the victim to put the fe elin gs 
down on paper (an act that may provide some relief) and providing legal 
evidence if needed Another opaon was a person a victim could consult 
with in confidence without having to take any further action, if so desired. 
Such a person could act as a third party in helping the victim and the 
harasser resolve the issue or in accompanying the vicom when talking 
with the harasser. This option is particularly useful because it helps people 
of unequal rank to save face. 

A 1992 assessment of the U.S. Coast Guard Academy recommended that 
the Academy modify its approach to training about sexual harassment to 
move away from large lectures about the topic Instead, the report 
suggested the Academy train human relations representatives to work in 
small groups and use videotapes to explore case siojaaons. The report 
recommended that, as part of the small group training sessions, the 
Academy employ both men and women in role-playing sioiaaons designed 
to illustrate the types of stuanons that are off-limits, ambiguous, 
permissible under certain sioiaaons, and permissible at all tunes. Cn terms 
of the oraming content, the report recommended that the Academy present 
the training in the context of understanding how sexual harassment or 
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Conclusions 



ctfscnnunaaon affects working conditions, environments, and the quality 
of the leadership that future leaders will provide. 

According to Academy officials, as of the spring of 199 1, the Air Force 
Academy has modified its human relations training m the direction of 
smaller class sizes to increase classroom participation. In the spring of 
1993, cadet human relations training included films, developed by the 
Academy, depicting scenarios for use m discussions between students or 
between students and facilitators. Academy officials also have told us that 
they are bnnguig in speakers as part of the leadership senes to address 
human relations and character development issues. 

Trie data being collected by the academies is not adequate to judge the 
progress they are making m eradicaxlng sexual harassment. For example, 
the Military Academy is not gathering data from the total population (only 
senior cadets) and is not asking similar questions from year to year so that 
comparisons can be made. The Air Force Academy's recent steps focused 
separately on certain elements of its program, but did not address all 
aspects of Its program systematically. The Naval Academy has conducted 
three climate assessments, but the data collected in these efforts cannot 
be readily compared across tune. 

Without trend data, the academies cannot effectively evaluate their sexual 
harassment programs, including those efforts to deter the harassment 
from occurring in the first place. The prmap^ ! objective of such 
evaluations should be to assess the extent to which specific academy 
efforts are contributing to the overall goal of eliminating sexual 
harassment. However, without knowing whether sexual harassment has 
been declining, the academies will not be able to assess the effectiveness 
of their programs or to decide whether to continue existing programs, 
restructure them, or institute new ones. We believe that with little 
additional investment, the academies should be able to collect and analyze 
relevant data. 



Recommendations 



To better achieve dod's goal of a sexual harassment-free environment, we 
recommend that the academy superintendents take the following actions: 

Gather and analyze data, through routine reviews of case files, student 
surveys, and focus groups, on the extent of reported and unreported 
incidents of sexual harassment. 
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Evaluate, on a systematic baas, the effectiveness of sexual harassmenc 
eradication programs on the basis of such data. 
If che eradicanon programs do noc prove to be effecuve, institute and 
evaluate new approaches co work toward eradicating sexual harassment. 
These approaches may include expanding the explanation of behaviors 
that could constitute ssxual harassmenc issuing sexual harassmenc 
pamphlets or brochures, offering lower risk confrontation options, and 
varying the methods and content of training. 



Acrpnrv Pnmmpnr^ [a commencing on our report, dod officials generally agreed wich our 

rvgcuuv v^uuuueuua findings, conclusions, and recommendations. They seated that OOD is 

aware of continuing problems and is comprenensively addressing these 
problems at each of the academies. They also stated that the service 
academies are leading institutions in establishing gender and racial 
tolerant climates. On the basts of discussions with agency officials, we 
have incorporated their comments where appropriate. 
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Comments From the Department of Defense 
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Appendix II 

Description of Questionnaire Methodology 



The purpose of this appendix is to describe the methodology we used in 
developing our questionnaire, our sampling approach, the response races, 
the weighting of the data, the processing ot completed questionnaires, the 
sampling error, and other methodological issues. 



Questionnaire teems were developed to address the full scope of our 
review, which included other issues besides sexual harassment. Our initial 
questionnaire was developed, on the basis of interviews and a review of 
previous internal and external studies of the academies, for administration 
to Naval Academy midship me a In addition, two separate questionnaires 
were developed for administration to academy faculty members and to the 
commandant's scarf, chaplains, and counselors. 

We pretested the Naval Academy questionnaire with a diverse group of 
midshipmen, representing different classes, genders, and race. The 
questionnaires then went through extensive reviews, in eluding reviews by 
(I) internal Naval Academy research personnel. (2) the research staff of 
the Navy's study group on the treatment of women, (3) the Defense 
Advisory Commission on Women in the Services, and (4) our consul tan cs 
familiar with the academies. 

The Naval Academy questionnaires were subsequendy modified to apply 
to the Military Academy and the Air Force Academy* Questionnaire items 
were reviewed by the insatuaonal research and commandant's staffs at 
each academy to modify the terminology to apply to their academy, 
eliminate questions or response items that did not apply, and add 
questions or response items to address issues unique to their academy. 
The modified questionnaires were pretested at the Military and Air Force 
academies among groups of six to eight cadets, including women and 
minorities, and members trom all four classes. We used the same pretest 
procedures as we had at the Naval Academy. 



To ensure an adequate number of women and rrunonaes would be 
included, we used a straafied random sample design that would allow us 
to oversample those two groups. Randomization was accomplished by 
using the last digit of the social security number for selection. 1 We 
selected one final digit for all cadets and midshipmen and an additional 
final digit for women and minority males, aimed at producing a sample of 
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abouc 10 perccnc of white males. 20 percent of females, and 20 pexcenc of 
minoncy males. 

For faculty members, we used a simple random sample design, using the 
lasc digit of the social security number to select a targe*, sample of abouc 
20 percent at each academy. 

Because of their limited numbers, we targeted the enore population of the 
commandant's staff officers overseeing the student units, chaplains, and 
counselors at each academy rather than sampling. 



Questionnaire 
Response Rates and 
Weighting of Data 



The questionnaires were administered to Naval Academy midshipmen in 
December 1990 and to cadets at the Military and Air Force academies in 
March 1991. Those selected for the sample were notified through academy 
channels to report to rooms designated for the questionnaire 
aununistraaon. The questionnaires were administered by our staff during 
what would otherwise be free time for the respondents. Respondents were 
assured of anonymity and attendance was not taken at the survey 
administration. 

Completed quesaonnaireu were received from 527 Naval Academy 
midshipmen (a response rate ci ;bou M percent), 469 Military Academy 
cadets (a response rate of about 86 percent), and 493 Air Force Academy 
cadets (a response rate of about 9 1 percent). 

Since we oversampled females and minorities, we needed to apply weights 
to the responses to obtain population estimates. Raw weights were 
computed by dividing the number of subgroup responses into the 
subgroup population. However, applying raw weights would artificially 
increase the number of cases and inflate tests of statistical significance. To 
avoid inflated tests of significance, we used the raw weights to compute 
constrained weights, which when applied to the data make the number of 
weighted cases equal the number of unweighted cases. : Weights applied in 
this manner yield data that represent the total population withouc 
distorting significance lestv 

For the faculty, the questionnaires were administered In person by our 
staff ax the Naval and Military academies and through the mail at the Air 
Force Academy. Questionnaires were completed by 122 faculty members 
(19 percent of the population) at the Naval Academy, 132 (26 percent of 
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the population) at the Military Academy, and IS4 (27 percent of the 
population) at the Air Force Academy. 

For the Commandant's staff, the questionnaires were administered in 
person by our staff at the Navai and Military academies and through the 
mad at the Air Force Academy. Questionnaires were completed by 49 star! 
memoers (94 percent of the population) at the Naval Academy. 
61 (95 percent of the population) at the Military Academy, and 65 
(S6 percent of the population) at the Air Force Academy. 



Processing of 

Completed 

Questionnaires 



'•Ve reviewed and verified each returned questionnaire. Responses were 
double-keyed, creating two files for each completed questionnaire The 
two files were then compared for consistency and corrections made as 
necessary. We then checked the overall accuracy of the keyed data by 
verifying every tentn record back to the responses in the completed 
quesoonnaue. None of the rune sees of questionnaires reached an error 
It-el ot I percent. 



Sampling Error 



Since we surveyed samples of cadets, midshipmen, and faculty rather than 
the entire populations, ihe results we obtained are subject to some degree 
of uncertainty, or sampling error. Sampling errors represent the expected 
difference between our Sample results and the results we would have 
obtained had we surveyed Lhe entire populations. 



On the basis of our response rates, we estimate that our results can be 
generalized to the cadet and midshipman populations at the 95-percenc 
confidence level with a maximum sampling error of plus or minus 
4.3 percent at the Air Force Academy, 4.4 percent at the Military Academy, 
and 4.1 percent at the Naval Academy. 

For the academy faculties, we estimate that the results can be generalized 
to the faculty populations at the 95-percent confidence level with a 
maximum sampling error of plus or minus 7 percent at the Air Force 
Academy, 7.3 percent at the Military Academy, and 8.4 percent at the Naval 
Academy. 

The sampling errors for various subgroups for which data ore a ted in this 
rf port appear in tab.j ELI. The decimal figures in the table show the 
sampling errors that correspond to various percentages of respondents 
selecting a particular response alternanve. For example, if we state that 
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10 percent of Naval Academy midshipmen responded in a given .way, che 
cable shows a sampling error of 2.7 percent corresponding to *ad 
midshipmen' and a 10 to 90 percent response split This means that we can 
be 05i>ercent confident that the percentage of midshipmen responding 
that way in che population would be within 10 percent plus or minus 
2.7 percent, or between 7.3 and 12.7 percent. 
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Methodological Issues 



Scale Development 



Our questionnaire included a set of 10 items aimed at determining the 
extent to which cadets and midshipmen personally experienced various 
types of harassment. These items were developed based on a review of 
previous studies of harassment in other environments such as civil service 
and the military, as well as discussions with academy students and 
officials. A scale measuring the extent of harassment experience was 
created by summing cadet and midshipmen responses across all 10 forms 
of treatment This scale was highly skewed since most males reported ao 
exposure to any of the 10 forms. The reliability of the scale was tested 
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using Cronbach's coefficient aipha. wruch ranged from 0.36 to 0.39 for the 
three academies. 



Our questionnaire also incJudad teems aimed at assessing how often 
respondents experienced various physical and psychological symptoms of 
stress. These items were adapted from sets of somaac complaint and 
similar items used in various studies as indicators of so-ess and mental 
health. 3 We constructed scales of physical and psychological stress by 
summing, respectively, the responses to 15 physical symptom items and 8 
psychological symptom items. These summed stress scales had high 
internal consistency (coefficient, alpha ranging from 0 83 to 0.85 for the 
physical stress symptom scale and was 0.88 for the psychological stress 
symptom scale at the three academies). Both scales approximated a 
normal distribution. 

We rranstbrmed these stress scale scores into categories of low. average, 
and high. The transtormaoon assigned respondents scoring between one 
s r anaard deviation above and below the mean to the category of "average." 
In a normal disenbuaon, this typically accounts for slighdy over twoKhirds 
of the cases. Scores more than one standard deviation below the mean 
were assigned to the "low" category, and those more than one standard 
deviation above the mean were assigned to the "high" category. 
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Senator Shelby. I would ask you gentlemen to summarize any 
opening statements you want to make before we get into questions. 

STATEMENT OF MARK E. GEBICKE, DIRECTOR OF MILITARY 
OPERATIONS AND CAPABILITY ISSUES OF THE GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE 

Mr. Gebicke. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would be glad to do 
that. 

I would like to introduce Ms. Marti Dey, right behind Mr. 
Beusse, here. She was the principal evaluator for GAO on this par- 
ticular assignment and deserves a lot of the credit for the findings 
that we are going to present today. 

As you mentioned in your opening remarks, we did review sexual 
harassment at the U.S. Military, Naval, and Air Force Academies, 
and we undertook this review at the request of Senator Nunn ana 
Senator Glenn. Also, we have addressed the report to this particu- 
lar subcommittee, as you are well aware. 

I am going to be presenting information, and I am going to do 
this in just about 5 minutes for you, on the extent to which sexual 
harassment occurred at the academies, the forms that it took, and 
its effects on those who were subjected to it, as well as the acad- 
emies' efforts to eradicate sexual harassment. Our report issued 
this week provides the detailed results of our review. 

Sexual harassment can be very broadly defined as words, ges- 
tures, or actions with sexual connotations which are unwelcome 
and tend to intimidate, alarm, or abuse another person. It has been 
reported as a problem throughout American society, including the 
private sector, the Federal Civil Service, the military, and the aca- 
demic world. Accordingly, sexual harassment reflects a societal 
problem. A number of studies have found that more than half of 
the female college students surveyed reported experiencing some 
form of sexual harassment. 

DOD has a formal policy to, "provide an environment free from 
sexual harassment. n In July of 1991, the Secretary of Defense di- 
rected each DOD component to implement a program to eradicate 
sexual harassment and established seven minimum requirements 
fcr such a program. 

The bottom line of our study is that the academies are not free 
from sexual harassment. Although relatively few cases of sexual 
harassment are formally reported, responses to our survey indi- 
cated that nearly all academy women experienced at least one form 
of sexual harassment in the 1991 academic year. We found that be- 
tween half and three-quarters of academy women experienced one 
or more forms of harassment at least twice a month. Women said 
that the basis for the harassment was most often gender rather 
than race, religion, or ethnic origin. Now, the most common forms 
of harassment were verbal comments. Relatively few women re- 
ported unwanted pressure for dates or unwanted sexual advances. 

We also questioned the academy faculty and the staff, and the 
findings were somewhat similar to what the students told us. For 
instance, between 41 and 59 percent of the Commandant's staff at 
each academy, and between 32 and 40 percent of the faculty, per- 
ceived that the average female academy student was exposed to 
some form of sexual harassment on a recurring basis. 
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Our survey took place in 1990 and 1991. Since then, the acad- 
emies individually have done some of their own work, and their 
studies corroborate the information that I have iust presented to 
you. For instance, a Naval Academy study founa that 53 percent 
of female students and 31 percent of male students indicated sex- 
ual harassment, whether it be subtle or overt, was a problem at the 
Academy. ' 

A Military Academy survey of last year's senior class indicated 
80 percent of female cadets either observed or personally experi- 
enced sexist comments in the last year. In a March 1992 Air Force 
Academy survey 78 percent of the female students and 52 percent 
of the males said that they had heard sexist or demeaning remarks 
about women on a daily basis. 

Now, because the methodologies of the studies conducted „by the 
academies were dissimilar from the methodology that we used, we 
really cannot tell whether there is an upward trend, a downward 
trend, or if the situation is staying basically the same. 

Senator Shelby. How is the methodology different? 

Mr. Gebicke. Well, Mr. Chairman, the methodology that we used 
was one of a random sample of all students in the academies at 
that point in time, which was late 1990 and 1991. In an area like 
this, to really look for trend data and to be able to analyze it, you 
really want to ask the same questions the same way year after 
year. 

Senator Shelby. Where you can follow the trend? 
Mr. Gebicke. Where you can follow the trend, exactly. The ques- 
tions were posed a little bit differently. 
Senator Shelby. Why? 

Mr. Gebicke. I cannot answer that. I guess just different design, 
different methodologies. There is no right way or wrong way to do 
this. We are just talking about consistency, I think, and that is one 
of the points I am going to make in just a minute, the area where 
I think the academies could help themselves. Because if they had 
a little better data and if it was a little more consistent, they could 
then note the trends in the frequency of sexual harassment. 

Senator Shelby. All right Go ahead. 

Mr. Gebicke. I mentioned to you at the beginning of my presen- 
tation that the DOD had set forth seven minimum requirements 
for a sexual harassment program. The academies have imple- 
mented those seven steps, and they have even gone beyond those 
steps in their attempt to eliminate or eradicate sexual harassment 
at the academies. They published statements on the issue, they 
have conducted prompt and thorough investigations of all reported 
incidents, and they have put into place an extensive tracking mon- 
itoring of incidents. So what has been done on the part of the acad- 
emies? 

One area where there was a falling short of the seven minimum 
requirements is in the area of the Inspectors' General review. One 
of the seven requirements is that the IGs include sexual harass- 
ment prevention and education as an item of special interest. That 
has not been done. It is planned for two of the academies, but has 
not been done in any of the three completely. 

Moreover, and this is the point that you just made, Mr. Chair- 
man, none of the academies has developed useable trend data to 
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assess the effectiveness of its sexual harassment eradication pro- 
gram. The Military and Air Force Academies have not conducted 
routine, systematic program evaluations, and we believe that a dis- 
ciplined evaluation approach is critical to determine whether cur- 
rent efforts to eradicate harassment are working or new efforts 
should be tried. 

So in summary, academy officials have recognized the serious- 
ness of sexual harassment problems. They have taken significant 
steps aimed at meeting DOD's goal of eradicating sexual harass- 
ment. However, the data being cbllected by the academies is not 
adequate to judge their progress. Without trend data to determine 
whether sexual harassment is declining, the academies will not be 
able to assess the effectiveness of their programs or to decide 
whether to continue the existing programs, restructure those pro- 
grams, or institute new ones. In our report, we make several rec- 
ommendations to the superintendents to help fill the gaps in the 
academies' sexual harassment programs. 

Mr. Chairman, that is a very brief summary of our report, and 
my longer statement, I assume, you will enter into the record. 

Senator Shelby. We have entered it into the record in its total- 
ity. 

Mr. Gebicke. I appreciate that, and Mr. Beusse and I will be 
glad to respond to any questions you may have. 
[The prepared statement of Mr. Gebicke follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Mark E. Gebicke, Director, Military Operations and 
Capacities Issues, National Security and International Affairs Division 

further efforts needed to eradicate sexual harassment 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee: I am pleased to be here today 
to discuss our review of sexual harassment at the U.S. Military Academy, the U.S. 
Naval Academy, and the U.S. Air Force Academy. We undertook this review at the 
request of Senators Nunn and Glenn, following several highly publicized incidents 
that occurred at the Naval Academy in 1989 ana 1990. 

I will be presenting information on the extent to which sexual harassment oc- 
curred at the academies, the forms it took, and its effects on those subjected to it, 
as well as the academies' efforts to eradicate sexual harassment. Our report, DOD 
Service Academies: More Actions Needed to Eliminate Sexual Harassment (GAO/ 
NSIAD-94-6, Jan. 31, 1994), provides the detailed results of our review. Some pre- 
liminary results were first presented at a hearing before the Subcommittee on Man- 
power and Personnel on June 2, 1992. 

In conducting this review, we used a variety of data sources. We reviewed acad- 
emy files on sexual misconduct cases, internal and external studies, and other indi- 
cators (such as student publications and posters hung on bulletin boards). We ad- 
ministered questionnaires to academy students, faculty members, and the Com- 
mandant's staff at each of the academies during late 1990 and early 1991. We re- 
viewed the results of more recent surveys conducted by the academies to determine 
whether our results were still valid. Also, we conducted focus group meetings and 
informally met with other students to validate information from other sources. The 
data we collected from the academies covered 1988 to 1993. 

BACKGROUND 

Sexual harassment can be broadly defined as words, gestures, or actions with sex- 
ual connotations which are unwelcome and tend to intimidate, alarm, or abuse an- 
other person. It has been reported as a problem throughout American society, in- 
cluding the private sector, the Federal civil service, the military, and the academic 
world. Accordingly, sexual harassment reflects a societal problem. A number of stud- 
ies have found that more than half of the female college students surveyed reported 
experiencing some form of harassment In addition, a 1993 Harris Poll of public 
school students in grades 8 through 11, commissioned by the American Association 
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of University Women, showed that four of every five students have experienced 
some form of sexual harassment in school. 

The Department of Defense (DOD) established a Human Goals Charter in 1969 
that calls for respect for the serviceman, servicewoman, civilian employee, and their 
family members. The charter is the foundation of DOD's equal opportunity pro- 
grams. DOD also has a formal policy to provide "an environment free from sexual 
harassment." In July 1991, the Secretary of Defense directed each DOD component 
to implement a program to eradicate sexual harassment and established seven mini- 
mum requirements for such a program. 

RESULTS IN BRIEF 

The academics have not met the goals of DOD's Human Goals Charter or its pol- 
icy of providing an environment that is free from sexual harassment. Although rel- 
atively few cases of sexual harassment were formally reported, responses to our sur- 
vey indicated that nearly all academy women reported experiencing at least one 
form of sexual harassment during academic year 1991. The most common forms of 
harassment were verbal comments. Our survey also showed a relationship between 
students experiencing a high degree of sexual harassment and those feehnjg stress. 

The academics generally have met and gone beyond the minimum requirements 
DOD has established for 3cxual harassment eradication programs. For example, the 
academies have published policy statements on the issue and have conducted 
prompt and thorough investigations of reported incidents. Among the additional ac- 
tions taken by the academics arc more extensive tracking and monitoring of inci- 
dents and providing more options for reporting and dealing with harassment. 

However, the inspectors general have not conducted reviews at the academies that 
included sexual harassment prevention and education as an item of special interest. 
Moreover, none of the academics has developed usable trend data to assess the ef- 
fectiveness of its sexual harassment eradication program. The Military and Air 
Force academics have not conducted routine, systematic program evaluations. A dis- 
ciplined evaluation approach is critical to determining whether current efforts to 
eradicate harassment arc working or new efforts should be tried. 

In reviewing the efforts of other organizations, we also identified several ap- 
proaches to sexual harassment prevention that may prove effective at the acad- 
emics. 

SEXUAL HARASSMENT CONTINUES AT THE ACADEMIES 

The vast majority of men reported never having experienced sexual harassment. 
We found that between half to about three quarters oi academy women experienced 
one or more of the following forms of harassment at least twice a month: 1 

— derogatory comments, jokes, nicknames, or stories; 

— comments that standards have been lowered for women; 

— comments that women don't belong; 

— offensive posters, signs, graffiti, T-shirts, or pictures; 

— mocking gestures (whistles, catcalls, mock accents, slang expressions, etc.); 

— derogatory letters or messages; 

— exclusion from social activities, informal gatherings, or excursions; 

— target of unwanted horseplay or hijinks; 

— unwanted pressure for dates by a more senior student; and 

— unwanted sexual advances. 

The harassment women experienced usually was verbal in nature. Few reported 
unwanted pressure for dates or unwanted sexual advances. Women said the basis 
for the harassment was most often gender, rather lhan race, religion, or ethnic ori- 
gin. 

Academy faculty and staff also perceived that sexual harassment of women was 
a problem. For instance, between 41. and 59 percent of the commandant's staff at 
each academy and between 32 anl 40 percent of the faculty perceived that the aver- 
age female academy student was exposed to some form of sexual harassment on a 
recurring basi3. 

Academy studies conducted in 1992 and 1993 confirmed that sexual harassment 
remains a problem at the academics. In a 1993 Naval Academy climate assessment, 
53 percent of the female students and 31 percent of the male students indicated sex- 
ual harassment (subtle or overt) was a problem at the Academy. A Military Acad- 



l Thc 10 forms of harassment that were included in our survey were derived from previous 
surveys of harass men t conducted amonn Federal workers by the Merit Systems Protection Board 
in 1980 and 1987 and a 1988 survey of active duty military personnel conducted by the Defense 
Manpower Data Center. We tailored the items somewhat to tnc academy environments 
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emy survey of the senior class of 1993 indicated 80 percent of female cadets either 
observed or personally experienced sexist comments in the last year. In a March 
1992 Air Force Academy survey, 78 percent of the female students and 52 percent 
of the males said that they had heard sexist or demeaning remarks about women 
on a daily basis. Because the methodologies of these studies were not consistent 
with our methodology, we were not able to evaluate whether the level of sexual har- 
assment had changed. 

WOMEN AT THE ACADEMIES TEND TO DEAL WITH SEXUAL HARASSMENT INFORMALLY 

Research has found that because of a long history of silence on the subject, many 
women fee! uncomfortable, embarrassed, or ashamed when they talk about personal 
incidents of sexual harassment. Women tend to deal with harassment informally 
through various coping behaviors, such as approaching the harasser, avoiding the 
harasser, denying the incident occurred, or making a joke of the situation. 

Consistent with this research, we found that only a small fraction of sexual har- 
assment complaints were formally reported. For example, our survey showed that 
between 93 arid 97 percent of academy women reported experiencing at least one 
form of sexual harassment during academic year 1991. However, only 26 incidents 
were formally reported, and most of these involved more grievous forms of sexual 
misconduct. For instance, the most common type of reported behavior involved a 
male student entering a female student's room after hours and making unwanted 
sexual advances (such as kissing, touching, fondling) toward the sleeping student. 

The academies have many channels for surfacing grievances. Students perceived 
that confronting the harasser was the most effective strategy. They also generally 
felt that reporting an incident of sexual harassment through the chain of command 
would make things better, the incident would be thoroughly investigated, and the 
offender would be disciplined. However, most students also saw negative con- 
sequences of reporting an incident, such as receiving little support from peers, being 
viewed as a crybaby, being shunned, and receiving lower military performance 
sra qc s . 

SEXUAL HARASSMENT CAN PRODUCE STRESS 

Our survey results indicate that sexual harassment can have detrimental effects 
on cadets and Midshipmen. We found a correlation between a student's reported ex- 
posure to sexual harassment and higher levels of stress. For example, we found that 
students who reported experiencing a high degree of harassment also reported expe- 
riencing frequent feelings of self-doubt. Also, levels of stress were correlated with 
decreased interest in staying at the academy and making the military a career 
However, because many factors may contribute to stress, we could not draw a direct 
link between harassment and decreased interest in staying at the academy and 
making the military a career. 

ACADEMY PROGRAMS CENERALLY MET DOD STANDARDS 

Sexual harassment eradication programs at each of the academies generally met 
the minimum criteria established by DOD. For example, each academy 

--issued a policy statement on sexual harassment, though the content varied as 
to the extent of information on ways to deal with sexual harassment and on the con- 
sequences of harassing someone; 

-^offered training as part of leadership courses or human relations/equal oppor- 
tunity training courses; and 

—took some steps to evaluate its equal opportunity climate, although there was 
not always a clear link between the evaluation results and changes in training or 
other programs. ° 

One area where the academies had not met the DOD criteria was inspector gen- 
eral reviews that included sexual harassment as a focus of special interest. The 
Navy Inspector General intends to examine sexual harassment during an inspection 
scheduled for late 1994. The Air Force Inspection Agency has scheduled such a re- 
view at the Air Force Academy for 1995. While the Army Inspector General has no 
plans to conduct a review, the Military Academy Inspector General recently con- 
ducted an equal opportunity climate assessment that included Academy students, 

ADDITIONAL STEPS TA KEN BY THE ACADEMIES 

DOD has stated that it is aware of continuing problems and is comprehensively 
addressing these problems at each of the academies. It also stated that the service 
academies are leading institutions in establishing gender and racial tolerant cli- 
mates. 
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The academies have taken a number of actions regarding their sexual harassment 
prevention and education programs that go beyond the minimum elements outlined 
in the 1991 DOD memorandum. The additional steps include tracking and monitor- 
ing sexual harassment incidents, establishing sexual harassment hotlines, providing 
counseling support networks, employing lessons learned from actual sexual harass- 
ment incidents in training situations, conducting student surveys and discussions on 
sexual harassment and sexual misconduct, providing training on fraternization, 
teaching students how to write a letter to a harasser to stop the offensive behavior, 
offering training on chill in the classroom 2 and prevention of date-rape, and making 
various other institutional changes in dealing with human relations concerns. 

ACADEMIES HAVE NOT EVALUATED THEIR SEXUAL HARASSMENT ERADICATION 
PROGRAMS IN A ROUTINE, SYSTEMATIC MANNER 

The academies have evaluated their sexual harassment eradication programs to 
varying degrees. The Naval Academy has conducted three assessments of its equal 
opportunity climate since 1990 by surveying and interviewing students and collect- 
ing other types of data. The assessments have focused on identifying equal oppor- 
tunity/3exual harassment problems and recommending solutions. However, the 
Naval Academy had difficulty compiling the data needed for these assessments, and 
j at 2^ developed for each assessment cannot be readily compared to analyze 
trends. The Military and Air Force Academies have also evaluated elements of their 
equal opportunity programs, but these efforts were less focused and systematic than 
the evaluation approach taken by the Naval Academy. 

OTHER OPTIONS FOR SEXUAL HARASSMENT PREVENTION PROGRAMS 

As part of their sexual harassment eradication programs, other institutions (such 
as the Coast Guard Academy and the American Council on Education) have under- 
taken efforts that may have applicability at the DOD academies. Examples of these 
actions include preparing and distributing pamphlets or brochures on tne issue; ex- 
panding the explanation of the range of behaviors that can be regarded as sexual 
harassment; oilering a variety of personal strategies for dealing with sexual harass- 
ment; and varying the methods used in, and the content of, sexual harassment pre- 
vention training. For example, additional personal strategies could include seeking 
advice in confidence or using a third party for help in resolving the issue or in ac- 
companying the victim when talking with the harasser. 

CONCLUSIONS 

In summary, we believe academy officials have recognized the seriousness of sex- 
ual harassment problems at their institutions and have taken significant steps 
aimed at meeting DOD's goal of eradicating sexual harassment. However, the data 
being collected by the academies is not adequate to judge their progress. Without 
trend data to determine whether sexual harassment is declining, the academies will 
not be able to assess the effectiveness of their programs or to decide whether to con- 
tinue existing programs, restructure them, or institute new ones. In our report we 
make recommendations to the academy superintendents to help fill the gaps in the 
academies sexual harassment programs. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I will be happy to respond 
to any questions from you or members of the subcommittee. 

Senator Shelby. Mr. Beusse, do you have a separate report, or 
do you go with this? 
Mr. Beusse. No, sir. 

Senator Shkluy. Your report addresses the issue of 
underreporting of sexual harassment and the role that fear of re- 
prisal plays in discouraging the reporting of sexual harassment. 
Would you elaborate on this issue for the subcommittee? 

Mr. Gebicke. Sure. There was a significant under-reporting. At 
the time that we conducted our questionnaire — 

Senator Shelby. Is this at the Naval Academy? 



"The Military Academy defines a "chilly - classroom aa an atmosphere that alienates any stu- 
dent group from the learning process. The Association of American Colleges describes a chilly 
classroom climate as a learning climate that subtly or overtly communicates different expecta- 
tions for women than for men. 
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Mr. Gebicke. All academies. 
Senator Shelby. All academies? 
Mr. Gebicke. All academies. 
Senator Shelby. All academies. 
Mr. Gebicke. Yes. 

At the time we conducted our survey, there were 1,415 women 
at the academies. They told us, through the questionnaire, that 93 
to 97 percent had been sexually harassed at least once during that 
year, 1991. So you are talking about roughly 1,350 women who in- 
dicated they had been harassed. Yet during that same year, there 
were only 26 cases reported. 

Now, there is a big difference, as I mentioned earlier, in the 
forms that harassment can take. When the women responded to 
the questionnaire, of course, a verbal comment is considered a form 
of harassment. On the other extreme, unwanted sexual advances 
are also a form of sexual harassment. 

What we find in analyzing the cases for a 6-year period, and we 
started in 1988 and went up through last year, 1993, is there were 
only 107 formally reported cases, 26 of which I mentioned occurred 
in 1991, but the cases reported for the most part are the more sig- 
nificant and the more serious cases of sexual narassment. 

They include, for instance, incidents such as a cadet or Mid- 
shipman jumping into bed with a female student while she is 
asleep, sexual advances that take place during training pr subse- 
quent to training, and unwanted sexual physical contact. So these 
are the types of cases we are dealing with that are reported. 

We would not expect that all 1,350 cases would nave been re- 
ported, and the women basically told us that they preferred to han- 
dle those types of sexual harassment, those forms of sexual harass- 
ment, on their own. They believe that was the most effective way 
for them to deal with the person who had harassed them — to 
confront the individual. 

Senator Shelby. Sir, your report also mentions instances in 
which male cadets or Midshipmen have entered the dormitory 
rooms of sleeping female cadets or Midshipmen and touching and 
fondling the sleeping females. Would you elaborate on that? 

Mr. GEBICKE. Yes, that was troubling to us. There were, of 107 
cases, I mentioned 

Senator Shelby. How many? 

Mr. GEBICKE. Well, there are 107 formally reported cases. 
Senator Shelby. One hundred and seven. 

Mr. Gebicke. Between 1988 and 1993. Sixteen of those involved 
the case that you just described. 
Senator SHELBY. Sixteen. 
Mr. Gebicke. Sixteen. 
Senator Coats. Over a 5-year time period? 
Mr. GEBICKE. A 6-year time period. 
Senator Coats. Six years. 

Mr. Gebicke. Most of those are at the Air Force Academy, 
Senator Shelby. And what happened to these people? 
Mr. Gebicke. There is a whole ranee of things. Without getting 
into individual cases, some were expelled, some were given proba- 
tion and were disciplined. So there is a range of punishments avail- 
able. 
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Senator Shelby. Based on your investigation and your state- 
ments here, do you believe that this is rather prevalent conduct at 
some of the academies or all of the academies? 

Mr. Gebickb. Jumping-into-bed-type situations? 

Senator Shelby. [Nods affirmatively.] 

Mr. Gebicke. I would not say that it is prevalent. I would like 
to believe, and we have no way of knowing this, that most of those 
situations are formally reported, although I have to tell you, Mr. 
Chairman, that there were two instances that were not reported 
that were alleged to us during individual conversations we had 
with female students, and, also, one acknowledged in a letter by 
the mother of a female student. We have no way of knowing if 
those actually occurred, but these are two situations that are not 
included in the formally reported cases. Only two that we are 
aware of. 

Senator Shelby. Sir, your report includes three recommenda- 
tions; three, to assist the academies in achieving the DOD goal of 
creating sexual harassment-free environments, which is what we 
all want. Could you elaborate on these recommendations for the 
subcommittee, especially the third recommendation which address- 
es alternative approaches to be used in the event that the current 
eradication program are not working? Mention all three first. 

Mr. Gebicke. Okay. The recommendation that is the most sig- 
nificant one, I believe, that we made is the one that you talked 
about earlier, and that is this: We have a program in place, and 
we are making some efforts to eliminate sexual harassment in the 
academies, but we do not know how well we are doing. We do not 
know how effective the programs that we currently have in place 
are because we do not have consistent data year in, year out. 

The first thing we need to do is get consistent data so we can 
determine what the trend is; then, to determine how effective the 
various programs that we have in place are. The academies need 
to stay abreast of any breakthrough techniques that might be effec- 
tive in other locations that might have application in the acad- 
emies. 

There, we are talking about different alternatives that women 
can use to confront an individual who she perceives has harassed 
her. If you think about that for a minute, Mr. Chairman, that is 
a difficult thing for an 18-year-old to do— an 18-year-old woman to 
do— particularly if the harasser might be an upperclassman, in the 
Academy environment. 

Some of the suggestions that we made that were not rec- 
ommendations, just some suggestions based on some things that 
have worked well in other environments, included having the indi- 
vidual confront the individual who harassed her with a peer or a 
colleague or a friend. It might make it a little bit easier. 

There are some other things that we mention in the report as 
well that might be helpful. We are not saying that they are the 
end-all and the be-all. We are just suggesting that these are some 
other alternatives, as you asked. 

Senator SHELEY. Your report also indicates that the Department 
of Defense generally— generally— agrees with the findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations of the GAO report. Would you share 
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with the subcommittee those areas in which the Department of De- 
fense does not agree with the report, if there are any? 

Mr. Gebicke. I think there was pretty much full agreement, yes. 
What we do not have at this point in time, because you know the 
subcommittee is going to release the report today, they did formally 
comment on our report, and indicated they concurred. And by law, 
they are obligated within 60 days to respond on what actions they 
are going to take with regard to our recommendations. So at that 
point in time we will know a lot more, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Shelby. Okay. Senator Coats? 

Senator Coats. Mr. Gebicke, you said that nearly all of the acad- 
emy women experienced at least one fonu of harassment, and I be- 
lieve you indicated most of those, the most common form of harass- 
ment, weie verbal comments. Did you elicit what those comments 
were? Did you survey the comments, as well as ask the question? 

Mr. Gebicke. No, we did not. 

Senator Coats. Well, how could you tell if it was sexual harass- 
ment if you did not ask for a verbal comment? 

Mr. Gebicke. It is the perception of the individual who believes 
he or she was harassed. 

Senator Coats. So you just asked the question, have you been 
harassed? Or I should ask you, what was the question that you 
asked? 

Mr. Gebicke. Let me tell you exactly how we did that. One of 
the things we did in our design, and as Mr. Shelby mentioned, the 
questionnaire that we used in late 1990 and 1991 included a lot of 
different topics- in it. It was just not a sexual harassment question- 
naire. It asked questions concerning hazing, disparate treatment, 
along with sexual harassment. 

When we got to the information that we wanted to elicit on sex- 
ual harassment, we did not label it as sexual harassment. Basi- 
cally, here is what we said: Have you experienced any of the follow- 
ing at the Academy since July of 1990? And, if any of these things 
happened, what do you believe was the primary basis for the way 
you w?re treated? 

Then we listed about a dozen different situations. The first was 
"derogatory comments, jokes, nicknames, or stories about your gen- 
der, race, ethnic, or religious subgroup." Then, "derogatory lejtters." 

Senator Coats. And that is the category that you say most? 

Mr. GEBICKE. That is one of the categories. Most of them fall into 
that category. 

Senator Coats. Bv most, roughly what are we talking about? 
Mr. BEUSSK. Really, the preponderance of the comments. 
Senator Coats. So really, 50 percent? 
Mr. Beussk. Yes, the comments 
Mr. Gebicke. Absolutely. 

Mr. BEUSSK. There are comments such as, "Standards have been 
lowered for women to allow the women to enter the Academy." 
Senator Coats. Is that a typical comment? 
Mr. BEUSSK. That would be one, yes. 

Senator Coats. And that is considered a form of sexual harass- 
ment? 
Mr. Beussk. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Coats. For a male to say to a female thev have lowered 
the standards here for women to enter the Academy? 
Mr. Beusse. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coats. And that is clas; ; fied as sexual harassment? 

Mr. BEUSSE. There is really a range, and this is one of the dif- 
ficulties of trying to define this kind of an issue; you get at one ex- 
treme incident such as Tailhook where the primary type of behav- 
ior was very physical in nature. 

Senator Coats. Right, and I think the testimony there was that 
there were 26 reports over a 6-year period. 

Mr. Beusse. Right. 

Senator Coats. Which is about two a year, for all academies in- 
cluded. 

Mr. GEBICKE. It was 107 over a 6-year period. It was 26 in 1991. 

Senator Coats. Well, I am sorry. I misunderstood that. 26 in 
1991 and 107 over a 6- year period. 

Mr. Gebicke. Yes. . 

Senator Coats. And those would involve some kind of physical 
advance? 

Mr. Beusse. Most of them, yes, sir. 

Mr. Gebicke. Much more grievous types. 

Senator Coats. I do not excuse this behavior in any way. I will 
not do that. But it is important to get a handle on this. If every 
female at the Academy has said they have been sexually harassed, 
do we have an accurate measurement? How do we distinguish be- 
tween a statement by a cadet or a Midshipman which they believe 
to be true — whether they are right or not — that standards have 
been lowered and they made that comment as a truthful statement, 
but then have that statement be classified as sexual harassment? 
How do we make the jump to someone asserting what they believe 
to be a truthful statement being charged with sexual harassment? 

Mr. Gebicke. I guess one of the things that could be suggested 
would be if that comment would even be appropriate. I mean, why 
would that comment be necessary? 

Senator Coats. One of the major requirements of the military is 
that people perform certain physical duties. It is the nature of 
training. 



Senator Coats. I have not attended the academies, but I have 
been through basic training and I know some of the things that are 
required of even basic training. My understanding is that during 
the plebe year, cadets and Midshipmen are required to go through 
some fairly vigorous training. Some of that training, I assume, has 
been adjusted for the inclusion of women in the academies. 

There are certain physiological differences between men and 
women, and I would guess that some of those standards had been 
modified, or \t least are different than they used to be. It would 
seem to me a logical conclusion would be that the standards have 
been changed because we now have women in the academies. It 
does not necessarily mean, though some people would mean it to 
be a sexual harassment, that a remark should be classified as sex- 
ual harassment, but it is necessarily clear that somebody making 
a statement, just a true statement, intends harassment? Senator 
Shelby and I can visit the Academy or go through the summer 
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training and make the statement that the standards are different 
than when I went through basic training in 1966. 

Now, if that statement is reported as sexual harassment, that 
may skew the results. That is the point I am trying to get at. How 
do we know, when the survey is so open-ended? It seems like a sur- 
vey would ask about the category and then identify the remark, in 
order for us to get a true assessment. 

Mr. Beusse. There are a number of ways going about trying to 
measure this. The Naval Personnel Research and Development 
Center has basically approached it in two ways, one very similar 
to ours, where they would ask how often this particular act or be- 
havior occurred to you. The other way of asking it is, "Have you 
been sexually harassed?" and when they ask it in that way— "Have 
you been the victim of sexual harassment?" — they find a much 
lower rate of incidence. 

When you ask about specific activities — "Have these things hap- 
pened to you?"— you find that more people say, 'Yes, that has oc- 
curred to me." And as far as what is totally severed, it really be- 
comes a question of people's values and judgment on what they 
want to include in that arena. 

Many of these comments are, as we said, really more gender har- 
assment than sexual harassment. They are kind of sexist com- 
ments which, on the scale of things, do not appear quite as damag- 
ing as the physical acts. 

Senator Coats. If I am in physical training and I do not do the 
required "umber of pushups, and a female officer says, "You had 
better toughen up, soldier, am I sexually harassed? I would be cat- 
egorized as such if I were answering the survey. I could say — what 
is that first category again? 

Mr. Beusse. The category is, "The standards have been lowered 
for women to enter the Academy." 

Senator Coats. No. 

Mr. Gebicke. First, "derogatory comments, jokes, nicknames, or 
stories about your gender, race, ethnic, or religious subgroup." 

Senator Coats. Well. I could consider that a derogatory comment 
about mv gender, could I not? 

Mr. Gebicke. Oh, you could perceive it any way. That is the 
thing with sexual harassment. 

Senator Coats. My point is on the survey, I could check that, 
and it would be classified as a sexual harassment incident. But I 
might not have interpreted it as such. The survey would not clearly 
have identified what took place and whether or not it even re- 
flected the respondent's own conclusion of sexual harassment. Yet, 
the result of the survey is that every female at the Academy has 
reported at least one incident of sexual harassment. That may not 
be a valid statement, because of the structure of the survey. 

Mr. Beusse. Based on someone else's assessment— their assess- 
ment — they may have felt that it was. 

Senator Coats. It is a subjective assessment. 

Mr. Gebicke. It is subjective. 

Senator Coats. AtJ there may well be some very blatant sexual 
harassing activities, verbal comments that clearly ought to be iden- 
tified. But you did not identify them, so we have no way of assess- 
ing them. 
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Mr Gebicke. Well, I think if you look at the totality of the evi- 
dence that we presented, and if you look at the questionnaires that 
were completed by the Commandant's staff and by the faculty indi- 
cating recurring sexual harassment , 

Senator Coats. I am not questioning whether there is sexual 
harassment. I do not condone sexual harassment I am asking it we 
have measured it correctly. Based on what you have told me, 1 do 
rot see how it has been measured. . . tl 

I am sure the superintendents will all acknowledge there is sex- 
ual harassment. Unfortunately, there is sexual harassment in 
every aspect of life, whether it is the U.S. Congress or the Acad- 
emies or the IBM office down the street. I do not question that or 
condone that at all. I am questioning how we measure it, what con- 
clusions we are going to come to, and what recommendations 
should be made based on those conclusions. And because sexual 
harassment is serious I want to make sure we make the right rec- 
ommendations, based on the best information. 

I want to be sure we take the right steps. If my example of the 
female officer saying, "Soldier, you had better toughen up, can be 
classified as sexual harassment, then we are painting a confusing 
Dicture. That is tt y point. , , 

I have one other question. Did I hear you correctly when you said 
that a significant percentage of males also reported harassment^ 

Mr. Gebicke. Not a significant percentage. A much smaller per- 
centage of males. , , . . , 

Senator Coats. What was the nature of that harassment, to be 
classified as sexual harassment? Was that female to male, male to 

m Mr Beusse. Female to male. For example, we did have one case 
of a female upperclassman sitting on. the lap of a male undemass- 
man as a physical form of sexual harassment. 

Senator Coats. And was that a reported case? 

Mr. Beusse. Yes, sir. , 

Senator Coats. And by significantly less percentage, do we have 
any numbers or rough idea? 

Mr Beusse. Not really, because as we noted there is a signifi- 
cant amount of underreporting. So we have really no idea. 

Senator Coats. Underreporting? 

Mr. Beusse. Of the cases we found, there were very few that 
were women as the harasser and men as the victim. 

Senator Coats. Is it conceivable that males and females could 
have different definitions of what constitutes sexual harassment.' 

Mr. Gebicke. They absolutely do. Yes, they do. 

Senator Coats. So if that is true, then if the same standard were 
used and it was identified, would the percentage of males reporting 
sexual harassment be much higher? 

Mr. Beusse. The speculation is quite possibly yes. 

Senator Coats. I think my time has expired. 

Senator SHELBY. Let me follow up on a question he just asked. 
What about male-to-male sexual harassment? Did you find any 
cases at any of the academies of that reported? 

Mr Beusse. Yes, sir. We did find some cases. We were not nec- 
essarily classifying them as sexual harassment. One of the prob- 
lems with dealing with this 
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Senator Shelby. But they could be, could they not? 
Mr. Gebicke. Yes. 

Mr. Beusse. The definitions— not all of the academies have a cat- 
egory of events labeled sexual harassment 
Senator Shelby What about female-to-female, any of that? 
Mr. BEUSSE. [Nods affirmatively.] 

Senator SHELBY. The answer is yes. Is this listed in your report? 
Mr. Beusse. I do not think we went into detail on the individual 

C£tS6S« 

Senator Shelby. Well, did you speak of it? Is it mentioned? 

Mr. BEUSSE. No, sir. 

Senator SHELBY. It is not. Why not? 

Mr. BEUSSE. The incidence rate was very low. 

pan^Senato?? 11 * ° kay ' D ° y ° U haVG any ° ther questions for this 

Senator Coats. No, but there are some questions here that I 
want to pursue with the third panel. 

Senator SHELBY. Okay. Gentlemen, thank you for your report 
and thank you for appearing here today. 

Mr. Gebicke. Thank you. 

Mr. Beusse. Thank you. 

Senator SHELBY. Our third panel will be Lt. Gen. Howard D 
rlTn' ¥i S - Su P e T rintendent, U.S. Military Academy; Lt. 

Gen. Bradley C. Hosmer, U.S. Air Force, Superintendent, U.S Air 
Force Academy; and Rear Adm. Thomas C. Lynch, US Naw Su- 
perintendent, U.S. Naval Academy. * ' ^' 

fU?!u tleme r' if y , OU - h . re . e wou,d take vour seats > 1 want to thank 
the three of you for joining us here today to discuss these impor- 
tant topics and issues As you have seen, the Academy honor sys- 
tem and the need to eliminate sexual harassment at the academies 
are issues the subcommittee and indeed the full Armed Services 
committee deem very, very important. 

I would like to begin by hearing any opening statements you 
have regarding these issues, and if you have prepared statements 
they will be made part of the record in their totality. I would like 
to begin here with General Graves and General Hosmer, then Ad- 
miral Lynch. General Graves. 

STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. HOWARD D. GRAVES, U S ARMY 
SUPERINTENDENT, U.S. MILITARY ACADEMY AT WESTPOINT 
General Graves. Sir thank you very much for the opportunity 
to be here to discuss what really is the essence of the officer corps 
and that is trust. We at West Point, as Ambassador Armitage said 
believe our sole purpose for existence is to develop leaders of char- 
acter for the common defense. And we members of the leadership 
of the Academy and the faculty and the cadet leadership see them- 
»t lv ^ f as character developers. It is very important for us to look 
at that as the foundational reason for the academies, and I believe 
we must strive to continue to do well all along. 

This hearing is addressing two values that are critical to char- 
acter development, in our opinion. We, as well as the Army leader- 
ship who carefully monitor our progress in this area, and provide 
us tremendous support I might add, address two bedrock values, 
ine tirst one is honor; the second one is consideration of others As 
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a matter of fact, we use the short-cut. Bedrock one to a cadet is 
honor. Bedrock two is consideration of others. 

A leader of character is one that knows the difference between 
right or wrong and then has the courage to do it. So as we develop 
leaders of character, we are looking for leaders who are honest and 
who treat each other with dignity and respect. 

Looking at the first bedrock value, honor, it is important that we 
at West Point consider our honor code in all we do. A cadet will 
not lie, cheat or steal, nor tolerate those who do. 

Senator Shelby. Repeat that again. 

General Graves. A cadet will not lie, cheat or steal, nor tolerate 
those who do. That is the minimum acceptable standard for a 
cadet. Our goal is that we will rise above that minimum level 

We speak of the spirit of the code which is to go beyond the mini- 
mum standard. The spirit of the code is that we revere honesty, we 
revere fairness, we revere respect for each other's person and prop- 
erty. So we do not lie, not because lying is wrong, but because we 
are committed to honesty. We do not steal, because we are commit- 
ted to respecting others' property. We do not cheat, because we re- 
vere fairness. So what we are trying to do is build in the cadet, and 
the future officer, a commitment to these higher values. Those val- 
ues should be held in such high regard that they transcend per- 
sonal relationships. A true friend would not call upon his or her 
friend to lie, cheat, or steal on their behalf. So the very keystone 
of the honor code is the non-toleration clause. 

A very important part of our approach is that the cadets are the 
stewards of the honor code. We do not speak of them as owning the 
code, because the honor code belongs to the Corps of Cadets, West 
Point, the Long Gray Line, the Army, and in fact, the Nation. But, 
the current cadets are stewards of the code and perceive them- 
selves in that role. In fact, they do run the honor system at West 
Point. The chain of command of the Corps cf Cadets and the Cadet 
Honor Committee are both very active in running the system which 
is overseen by the Academy leadership. We work to assist the ca- 
dets in adopting and appropriating the principles of integrity which 
are inherent in the code. 

We also provide continuous education and training. We provide 
45 hours of instruction to the cadets on honor. We begin with the 
plebes: What is a lie? Why is lying bad? Why do we base our pro- 
fession on trust? We continue with upperclass cadets; we teach 
them about the - rmy ethic and explain that we expect them to con- 
tinue to be honorable as Army officers. 

The staff and faculty and the leadership of the Academy are in- 
volved in the training. Over 180 members of our staff and faculty 
are members of the Company Honor Education Teams that present 
this 45 hours of instruction to the cadets. Then, informally of 
course, these values are modeled by the staff and faculty, as well. 
So, the total purpose of the Academy and the first priority is in de- 
veloping leaders of character. For example, in an English literature 
class, if an issue of honor or an issue of character comes up, the 
instructor is expected to address that issue, and I believe they do. 

Sir, bedrock two is consideration of others. We have found that 
we accomplish more by discussing relationships between each other 
in that generic collective term than by trying to identify tensions 
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of sexual harassment, racial discrimination or ethnic discrimina- 
tion. If we can deal with the fact that we should all treat each 
other with respect and dignity, then we believe we car make more 
progress. And, we have found that cadets are much more open to 
discuss the issue in a positive sense. 

Obviously, bedrock two receives a lot of command emphasis. 
When I give a talk to a group of cadets or the staff and faculty, 
I talk about bedrock two, consideration of others, treating each 
other with dignity and respect, the golden rule, be kind, or similar 
words. Command emphasis is very important. 

We also have the Human Relations Council chaired by the Com- 
mandant of Cadets, a general officer. The Council looks at issues 
dealing with human relations, whether they are racial or gender is- 
sues or what have you. 

We teach 36 h ours of education to the cadets in consideration of 
others issues. Topics include discrimination; gender sensitivity, for 
example, "chill in the classroom", unintentional sexist comments 
that might well chill a classroom environment; or more direct phys- 
ical violations of consideration of others. 

Then finally, we have the Cadet Consideration of Others Council, 
committed to advising the leadership on issues involving consider- 
ation of others. Let me stop right there, Mr. Chairman, and say 
that I would be happy to answer any questions about our code, 
about the system, and about the way that we are attempting very 
hard to deal with these issues. 

Obviously, any situation or any incident of sexual harassment is 
something that we want to avoid. What we are trying to do is to 
figure out the best way possible to do that. 

[The prepared statement of General Graves follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Lt. Gkn. Howard D. Graves, Superintendent, United 
Statks Military Acadkmy, U.S. Army 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee. Thank you for the opportunity 
to discuss with you the two most important aspects of cadet leader development at 
the United States Military Academy, honor and consideration of others. 

West Point exists for one purpose: to provide the Nation with leaders of character 
who serve the common defense. This purpose guides our programs today just as it 
has since the Academy was established in 1802. Today's hearing addresses the two 
values that we regard as central to the complex process of developing the future 
leaders of our Nation. So fundamental do we regard these values that we refer to 
them as the bedrock values of cadet character development. At West Point, we refer 
to Honor as Bedrock I; Consideration of Others is Bedrock II. 

A leader of character is one who knows the difference between right and wrong 
and has the moral courage to choose the harder right instead of the easier wrong 
A leader or character is also one who treats others with respect and dignity iust 
as he or she would like to be treated. J 

The first bedrock value is Honor. As you know, the Cadet Honor Code says, "A 
cadet will not lie, cheat, or steal, nor tolerate those who do." That code and the Mili- 
tary Academy's system of honor education and enforcement arc designed to foster 
a commitment to moral-ethical excellence. We regard this code as the minimum eth- 
ical standard to which cadets arc expected to adhere. 

It is important to note that the objective of our Honor Code and system is not 
to stop at adherence to the code. We want leaders of character who will go beyond 
the minimum to be men and women who arc honest, fair, and who respect the per- 
son and property of others. This is the "Spirit of the Honor Code," to gobeyond the 
minimum standard. 6 3 

An important factor in the success of our Honor Code and System is that thev 
are run by the Corps of Cadets. We do not say that the cadets "own" the Honor 
Code and System. The Honor Code and System really belong to the cadets, the 
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Academy, the Long Gray Line, the Army, and the Nation. However, the current 
Corps of Cadets has "stewardship" over the Code and System. 

The Academy leadership and the cadet leadership work together to assist the ca- 
dets in adopting and appropriating the principles of integrity inherent in the Code. 
The cadets, through the Honor Committee, supervise and administer the System. 
The Academy leadership provides careful oversight and guidance to ensure fairness 
and to provide continuous honor education and training. Company Honor Education 
Teams, consisting of both cadet honor representatives and members of the staff and 
faculty, provide formal instruction, emphasizing the development of an honor ethic 
and the spirit of the code. The Company Honor Education Team is led by the cadet 
company commander. Cadet members of these Honor Education Teams focus on the 
Honor Code at the Military Academy while faculty members on the teams focus on 
professional and personal ethics in the Army. Over 180 members of the staff and 
Faculty are involved in the Cadet Honor Education program, which currently pro- 
vides 45 hours of honor instruction to the cadets. m 

Honor is emphasized formally in the classroom, but it is also modeled informally 
by the staff and faculty. Each faculty member knows that his or her principal duty 
is character development. Each cadet has an officer or a senior noncommissioned of- 
ficer mentor who serves as a role model for that cadet. As the cadets observe these 
mentors in their homes or elsewhere at West Point, they see leaders who dem- 
onstrate honor and integrity as a way of life. 

Mr. Chairman, 6 years ago, before I was appointed Superintendent, I served on 
the Special Commission to review the Honor Code and Honor System at the Military 
Academy. I felt then, and I believe now, that the Honor Code represents a standard 
of ethical behavior that functions effectively for the Corps of Cadets and which our 
citizens should appreciate as a national asset. Furthermore, I feel that this standard 
of conduct is one to which all American professionals should aspire. The Honor Code 
ind Honor System work, and in spite of various pressures to compromise, we cannot 
and will not relax our standards and expectations of cadets at West Point. That 
would be unthinkable and unconscionable. 

My second point deals with what we call Bedrock II, Consideration for Others. 
The importance of inculcating in each cadet positive attitudes in human relations 
is readily manifest in our Cadet Leader Development System. We insist that cadets 
treat all men and women with whom they come in contact with respect. Unless a 
particular situation requires it, we do not isolate racial, gender, ethnic, or religious 
issues. They are all part of how we treat each other, and that must be with dignity. 

Consideration of Others is a national challenge, one which must receive our atten- 
tion and a high priority. Within our Cadet Leader Development System, we attempt 
to develop in our cadets a commitment to 15 principles of leader-subordinate rela- 
tions. Leaders are challenged, for example, to make clear to their subordinates their 
commitment to the highest values of the military profession; to take the initiative 
in open, two-way communications; and to promote self-esteem in subordinates. 
Leaders arc also reminded that they must make corrections in a manner that re- 
spects the dignity of the individual. We teach cadets these principles in formal in- 
struction, and we attempt to model them daily to impress upon them the importance 
of treating others with understanding. Our company tactical officers also provide 
each cadet formal feedback at least once each semester on the cadet's performance 
in these leader principles. 

Just as there arc ways to educate and train cadets about honor, the Academy em- 
ploys various mechanisms to enhance consideration of others. First, of course, is a 
command emphasis. Ensuring proper treatment of all members of the organization 
is a commana responsibility. Although I certainly am not the first Superintendent 
to emphasize this, when I assumed command of the Military Academy in July 1991, 
one of the first principles I enunciated was, "Be kind." That principle is Bedrock II. 
Last week I spoke with the entire West Point community in my semi-annual com- 
mand interest briefing and rcitcrn^d the importance of mutual respect for one an- 
other. No matter how successful wc arc in this area, we can never be satisfied with 
our accomplishments. We must constantly evaluate our performance, reflect on our 
purpose, and take action when appropriate. If violations should occur, we mu3t and 
we do take firm and decisive action against perpetrators. 

Our Human Resources Council, chaired by a General Officer, the Commandant of 
Cadets, is charged with oversight of training and education on issues such as preju- 
dice, sexual harassment, and equal opportunity. Two recent initiatives by the Coun- 
cil will illustrate the emphasis we place on positive regard for others. Last June, 
we invited a training team from the Defense Kqual Opportunity Management Insti- 
tute to come to West Point to train cadets from each company as Human Resource 
representatives. More recently, we established the Consideration of Others Advisory 
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Committee within the Corps of Cadets, a committee formed to advise the chain of 
command on Bedrock II concerns. 

Our Human Resources Council also monitors all actions pertaining to Equal Op- 
portunity training and education. Last year, we conducted a comprehensive review 
and revision of cadet human relations instruction. Now, each cadet receives 36 
hours of sequential, integrated instruction on topics such as prejudice, sexual har- 
assment, discrimination, date-rape, and substance abuse. This instruction not only 
strengthens the understanding and commitment of our cadets to Bedrock II, but it 
also prepares them to carry out their leadership responsibilities in a multi-cultural 
mixed-gender Army. 

I continue to believe that the most important mechanism for ensuring proper con- 
sideration for others is relentless chain of command interest and involvement. Is- 
sues relating to equal opportunity and sexual harassment are monitored on a regu- 
lar basis. We have just completed post-wide Inspector General focus group discus- 
sions with members of the staff and faculty looking at how we are treating one an- 
other and where adjustments may need to be made. Now we are in the process of 
conducting similar discussions among cadet groups. 

also provide annual training for all our instructors regarding their actions in 
« f.«i! a ? ro ? m ' T hcv al ? snown now their words or conduct could inadvertently 
chill the learning environment in their classroom through insensitivity to issues 
of diversity. Everyone at the Military Academy is involved in this effort, and we 
must keep working at it. 

We at the Military Academy will continue to invest ourselves and our time and 
effort to ensure that the future leaders that America has come to expect from West 
Point, men and women whom this nation needs, are leaders of character who re- 
spect others and treat them with dignity. We will continue to do everything possible 
to ensure that they are men and women of integrity who have internalized the val- 
ues we have discussed here today. You expect this kind of leader from West Point, 
the people of our country deserve no less, and we commit ourselves to continue to 
provide such leaders of character for our Nation. Thank you. 

Senator Shelby. Senator Coats, do you want to mako a state- 
ment? 

Senator Coats. Mr. Chairman, I hate to interrupt you and Gen- 
eral Graves. I apologize for interrupting your presentation. I made 
a commitment last evening to Senator Mitchell, the Senate Major- 
ity Leader, that I would be offering my amendment to the Goals 
2000 bill at 1:00, and I need to honor that commitment. So I regret 
I cannot be here to hear the other testimony and to ask questions. 

I would like, Mr. Chairman, if it is permissible, to ask the three 
panelists if they would either verbally, if there is time, or if it is 
more appropriate to submit written answers responding to the 
issue raised by Ambassador Armitage. That is that the finding that 
young persons entering the academies come with a high sense of 
honor but that it is chipped away in the process of education at the 
academies, that there are inconsistencies between underclassmen 
and upperclassmen, that they see inconsistencies in the conduct of 
administrators, faculty, et cetera. I would like your response to 
that, number one. 

And number two, I would like your response to the question that 
I raised with the last panel relative to the surveys and the nature 
of the question of the definition of sexual harassment, what your 
experience is in your own surveys, in your own institutions, rel- 
ative to that issue. 

I apologize that I cannot be here to ask the question or to hear 
the answer, but I promise you that I will look forward to reading 
the answer, and I apologize for having to leave. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Shblby. Lt. Gen. Bradley C. Hosmer, Superintendent of 
the Air Force Academy. 
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STATEMENT OF LT. GEN. BRADLEY C. HOSMER, USAP, 
SUPERINTENDENT, U.S. AIR FORCE ACADEMY 

General Hosmer. Mr. Chairman, Senator Coats, I, too, would 
like to thank you for the opportunity to testify today. And I should 
open by saying that I agree with almost all of General Graves' 
statement: everything significant which describes the role of the 
honor system; the role of nonor in the officer corps of the Army ap- 
plies also to the Air Force; the role of character development which 
is absolutely to the development of officers, which is of course, our 
mission; and the role of the cadet wing in our case as stewards of 
that code for the Air Force as a whole. 

Now, v/e are here to discuss the honor code and honor system 
principally, as I understand it. This is a part of the Academy, Mr. 
Chairman, which we believe is absolutely central to the mission of 
developing tomorrow's air and space leaders. We believe personal 
honor or integrity is so important that we reflect it as the first 
among three core values in our institution. 

To underscore this point, Mr. Chairman, I offer a brief extract 
from an article written by Mr. Jody Powell in 1984. Mr. Powell ran 
afoul of the honor code at the Air Force Academy as a cadet. He 
was dismissed, and later rose to deserve prominence in other work, 
including as a White House Press Secretary. I offer his complete 
article for the record. 

Senator Shelby. Without objection, it will be made a part of the 
record. 

[The information follows:] 

Honoring tiik Honor Code 
(By Jody Powelu 

Almost 20 years ago I left the U.S. Air Force Academy in, to put it bluntly, dis- 
grace. Since the earliest days of childhood, an appointment to one of the service 
academics had been my only goal. I got the appointment, but SVz years later, in 
the middle of my senior year, 1 cheated on a history examination, was caught and, 
as the Cadet Honor Code required, expelled. 

I returned home — neither with my shield or on it — on Christmas Eve, 1964, to be 
greeted by deeply disappointed but loving and sympathetic family and friends. It 
was the worst, and peculiarly, the best thing that ever happened to me. In a lifetime 
with at least its share of transgressions, it remains the one mistake that I most re- 
gret — and the one incident which taught me most about myself and about life. 

For the 20 years since, I had wanted to go back, to visit the scenes and places 
that marked the passage into a larger world of a young boy fresh from the farm. 
But the time and circumstances never seemed cmitc right. Then came an invitation 
to speak to a symposium on media and politics at the U.S. Air Force Academy. 
There was no hesitation; I'd go. 

I arrived to find an institution that had changed a great deal, but with a feel as 
familiar as if I had left, yesterday. And an institution in the midst of the best and 
worst of times. The antipathy toward everything military that characterized much 
of our society in the late 1960s and early 1970s had passed. The number and quality 
of applicants have risen steadily for the past 5 years. Women make up 10 percent 
of the cadets who march through the portal that says "Bring Me Men" across the 

%ut the heart and soul of the institution, the principle I failed to live up to, is 
in trouble. The Cadet Honor Code— "We will not lie, cheat, steal, nor tolerate among 
us those who do"— is under critical scrutiny. A cheating scandal last spring con- 
vinced cadets and officers that the system was not working, and the superintendent, 
in a gutsy decision that he easily could have ducked, decided to acknowledge and 
try to deal with the problem. He took charge of the administration of the honor sys- 
tem and announced a full-scale review to determine what had gone wrong and what 
changes might be needed to set things right again. 
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My purpose is not to offer advice to those involved in that review, but to offer 
encouragement and support and to urge understanding from the public at large. 

One of the more disturbing discoveries that I made 20 years ago was that many 
people were sympathetic to me because of their inherent unspoken distaste for the 
virtues of military life. To them it seemed so erbitrary, so harsh, so foreign to the 
lite that they knew, that there was a degree of satisfaction in seeing it fauYThe idoa 
of an Honor Code that worked was beyond their comprehension, so there was a 
tendency to look kindly on the living proof that it did not—at least not always for 
everyone. ' 

As news of the latest problems has appeared in the press, I hear similar responses 
irom inends in politics and journalism. And they are wrong. 

Whatever the results of the Superintendent's review, the Academy and its Honor 
Code will continue to be different, more rigorous, more arbitrary, more harsh. And 
*i ,8 j?£ 11 8 ™ uld be - We , ask those who make the military a career something 
vastly different from any other roup in society. Quite simply, their part of the bar- 
gain is the willingness to forfeit life at our direction. "Go tell the Spartans," says 
the inscription at Thermopylae, "that here, obedient to their laws, we lie." thus has 
it ever been, and thus it will always be. 

The teaching of a higher standard, a different approach to life itself, is essential 
to ensuring that this harsh, lopsided bargain will be kept. The problem now facing 
the {superintendent is not new. To what extent must any institution accommodate 
the mores of society as a whole? 

Those of us "on the outside* have a stake in his ouccess. There is not much that 
we can do to help, except to understand that, whatever he decides, there will still 
be problems and scandals down the road (a standard that all can meet is no stand- 
ard at all) and to appreciate the importance of the difference that he is strurelin* 
Academy P™ 30 ™- If it is lost, society will be an even bigger loser than the 

For me, there is also a personal reason for wishing the Academy well The years 
there meant more to me than any ot h e r period of my life, and the part that meant 
most was the Honor Code I violated. Though I fell short, thousands did not. Their 
example is a reminder that human beings are capable of much finer and better 
things than we generally suppose. As such, it is a challenge and an inspiration to 
do better— in a world too oflon short of both. 

Senator Shelby. Go ahead. 

General Hosmkr. But an extract follows: "The Honor Code will 
continue to be different, more rigorous, more arbitrary, more harsh 
and that is as it should be. We ask of those who make the military 
a career something vastly different from any other group in society 
Quite simply, their part of the bargain is a willingness to forfeit 
their life at our direction. A higher standard, a higher and different 
approach to life itself, is essential to assuring that this harsh, lop- 
sided bargain will be kept. Though I fell short, thousands did not. 
Their example is a reminder that human beings are capable of 
much finer and better things than we generally suppose. As such 
it is a challenge and an inspiration to do better in a world too often 
short of both. I find that statement very comforting to many par- 
ents involved and young people who have themselves run afoul of 
the Honor Code. 

The central role of honor in the military profession is fixed, I 
would hold, but the world continues to change. Therefore, the sys- 
tem that we have for developing a high sense of personal honor and 
integrity in cadets has had to evolve as well. Like the Naval Acad- 
emy and West Point, the Air Force Academy has also had episodes 
involving an unusual number of honor violations. Most recently it 
happened to us in 1984. We have used these events as a call to re- 
view our system. Since the last episode we have watched certain 
indicators, trying to anticipate the need for change without the 
need tor a wake-up call like we had in 1984. 

For example, in 1991 we saw signs that the cadet wing did not 
have as strong a sense of ownership of the Honor Code as it could 
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We concluded this may be related to the extra steps taken in 1984 
to protect due process, steps which stretched out the time a case 
took to reach a final conclusion and which created many key steps 
that were out of the hand.s of cadets. A commission chaired by the 
General Counsel of the Air Force reviewed the due process require- 
ments established in relevant case law, and recommended changes 
which streamlined the process and increased cadet sense of owner- 
ship. The recommendations were accepted by the Secretary of the 
Air Force and implemented in 1992. 

Those changes were helpful, but more seemed needed. We, there- 
fore, established an internal review early in 1993, and imple- 
mented their recommendations over the summer. These changes 
had to do principally with the basis for deciding when to invoke 
sanctions less than disenrollment. We are pleased with the way the 
cadet wing has reacted to those changes. For example, of the cadets 
who have been found guilty of honor violations since the latest 
changes, over three-quarters have admitted to the violation before 
the case was heard by a wing honor board. 

The task of developing officers with a high sense of personal 
honor will continue to become more difficult if recent trends con- 
tinue. Talented young people enter our Academy each year. Unfor- 
tunately, some, not a majority, but some, have an extremely fragile 
sense of, and little experience with, some important classic virtues, 
and personal integrity is among those. We believe we must stay 
tuned very closely to the prevailing attitude of cadets toward their 
Honor Code and its supporting honor system to make the refine- 
ments needed so that a high sense of honor continues to be part 
of the makeup of every cadet. 

Our Honor Code, sir, also includes the end clause, "will not toler- 
ate those who do." We believe it is also essential to the functioning 
of the code and translating it to the regard an officer has for the 
integrity of his unit and the importance of his mission. There is a 
collective responsibility there. 

And I will end my comments there, sir, and await your questions. 

[The prepared statement of General Hosmer follows:] 

Prepared Statement by Lt. Gen. Bradley C. Hosmer, Superintendent, U.S. Air 

Force Academy, USAF 

Mr Chairman, members of the committee, thank you for the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the Air Force Academy Honor Code and honor system— a part of the 
Academy which we believe is central to our mission of developing tomorrow's air 
and space leaders. We believe personal honor, or integrity, is so important that we 
reflect it as the first among the three core values of our institution. 

Mr Chairman, to underscore this point, I offer a brief extract from an article writ- 
ten by Mr. Jody Powell in 1984. Mr. Powell ran afoul of the Honor Code as a cadet, 
was dismissed, and later rose to deserved prominence in other work, including as 
White House Press Secretary. I offer his complete article for the record. In part, Mr. 
Powell wrote: 

"This Honor Code will continue to be different — mors rigorous, more arbitrary 
more harsh. And that is as it should be. We ask (oO those who make the mih- 
iary a career something vastly different from any other group in society. Quite 
simply, tHcir part of the' bargain is the willingness to forfeit their life at our 
direction. . . A higher standard, a different approach to life itself^is essential 
to ensuring that that this harsh lopsided bargain will be kept. . . Though I fell 
short, thousands did not. Their example is a reminder that human beings are 
capable of much finer and better things than we generally suppose. As such, 
it is a challenge and an inspiration to do better — in a world too often short of 
both." 
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The central role of honor in the military profession is fixed. But the world contin- 
ues to change. And therefore, the system we have for developing a high sense of 
personal integrity in cadets has had to evolve as well. Like the Naval Academy and 
West Point, the Air Force Academy has also had episodes involving an unusual 
number of honor violations, most recently in 1984. We have viewed these events as 
a call to review our system. Since the last episode, we have watched certain indica- 
tors, trying to anticipate need for change without the need for a "wake up call w like 
we received in 1984. 

For example, in 1991 we saw signs that the Cadet Wing did not have as strong 
a sense of ownership of the Honor Code as it could. We concluded this may be relat- 
ed to the extra steps taken in 1984 to protect due process— steps which stretched 
out the time a case took to reach a final conclusion, and which created many key 
steps that were out of the hands of cadets. A commission, chaired by the General 
Counsel of the Air Force, reviewed the due process requirements established in rel- 
evant case law and recommended change:, which streamlined the process and in- 
creased cadet sense of ownership. The recommendations were accepted by the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force and implemented in 1992. 

Those changes were helpful, but more seemed needed. We therefore established 
an internal review early in 1993 and implemented their recommendations over the 
summer. These changes had to do principally with the basis for deciding when to 
invoke sanctions less than disenrollment. We are pleased with the way the Cadet 
Wing has reacted to these changes. For example, of the cadets who have been found 
guilty of honor violations since the latest changes, over two-thirds have admitted 
to the violation before the case was heard by a Wing Honor Board. 

The task of developing officers with a high sense of personal honor will continue 
to become more difficult if recent trends continue. Talented young people enter our 
Academy each year. Unfortunately, some have an extremely fragile sense of, and lit- 
tle experience with, some important classic virtues, personal integrity among them. 
We believe we must stay tuned very closely to the prevailing attitude of cadets to- 
ward their honor code and its supporting honor system— to make the refinements 
needed so that a high sense of honor continues to be a part of the makeup of every 
cadet and graduate. 

Thank you. 

Senator Shelby. Thank you. Our next panelist is Rear Adm. 
Thomas C. Lynch, U.S. Navy, Superintendent of the U.S. Naval 
Academy. 

STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. THOMAS C. LYNCH, USN, 
SUPERINTENDENT, U.S. NAVAL ACADEMY 

Admiral Lynch. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. I, too, appreciate 
this opportunity to appear before you today. I would like to read 
my statement. 

Over the years, the Naval Academy has taken considerable pride 
in the rigor and caliber of the education and professional develop- 
ment of future naval officers. It is a leadership institution which 
enjoy ; a reputation for scholarship and high standards of profes- 
siona performance and conduct. 

Today's hearing addresses several areas fundamental to our mis- 
sion of developing the future leaders of our Navy and our Nation. 
Mr. Chairman, I recognize that one of the reasons we are here 
today is to discuss the compromise of the electrical engineering ex- 
amination at the U.S. Naval Academy. As Superintendent, I accept 
full responsibility for that occurring under my command. I also ac- 
cept full responsibility for taking the action required to correct 
problems that may exist and to improve the effectiveness of our 
character development program. 

Today, I would like to review with the committee the electrical 
engineering issue, present information on our ethics and honor pro- 
gram, and discuss the changes we are making to address the find- 
ings of the Inspector General, the Board of Visitors review chaired 
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by Ambassador Armitage, and our own internal review. I will also 
discuss actions we have taken relative to the GAO report on sexual 
harassment. 

First, I would like to review our mission, the importance of char- 
acter development, our honor concept, and provide the committee 
with information on our ethics and honor development program. 

The mission of the Naval Academy is clear and has been fun- 
damentally unchanged since its founding nearly 150 years ago: To 
develop Midshipmen morally, mentally, and physically, and to 
imbue the^ri with the highest ideals of duty, honor, and loyalty in 
order to provide graduates who are dedicated to a career of naval 
service. 

This mission is the cornerstone of our strategic plan which was 
developed in 1991. Honesty, integrity, and respect for the dignity 
of each individual are central to the core values of the Navy, and 
are the focus of the Naval Academy's strategic plan. 

A leader of character knows the difference between, right and 
wrong. A leader of character has the moral courage to do that 
which is right because it is right, despite any pressure to take an 
easier, more expedient path. A leader of character treats others 
with respect and dignity and ensures that every person is given the 
opportunity to fulfill his or her complete potential. 

The honor concept at the Naval Academy has been at the core 
of our training and professional development since its inception in 
1951. Midshipmen are persons of integrity. They do not lie, cheat, 
or steal. This simple statement sets foivh three essential elements 
of personal integrity. These elements are i ot sufficient to define in- 
tegrity for a young person who is about u. enter a world full of 
challenges and constant change. 

Integrity cannot be defined by a detailed set of rules and proto- 
cols of what to say and what to do, of what to avoid and what to 
overlook. It must become a part of each individual's personal ethic 
and behavior. To develop the future leaders of our Nation, we must 
develop persons of the highest moral integrity and character who 
have made a personal commitment to know what is right and to 
do what is right at all times. 

To prepare Midshipmen to meet this standard, a comprehensive 
indoctrination, training and education program must be integral to 
each Midshipman's experience. Honor training and education is 
conducted by the Commandant and his staff, the Professional De- 
velopment Division, and the Academic Dean. And I will tell you 
that I will skip this part of my statement just to say that in each 
of those areas, the Commandant, his battalion officers, the 36 com- 
pany officers, are working daily with each and every Midshipman 
to instill in them those values that we hold so dear and to hold 
them accountable and responsible. 

With the Academic Dean, we have an ethics curriculum that pro- 
vides required courses within the curriculum for each Midshipman. 
In our professional development we have a continuum of leadership 
where we talk about the principal center of leadership, the tenants 
of Dr. Covey, TQL, ethics, morality, and personal integrity. 

When new Midshipmen arrive for plebe summer, they are placed 
in a realistic military environment, the focus of which is the prac- 
tical application of leadership. During this summer they receive 
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lectures on the honor concept, participate in honor workshops, and 
evaluate ethical case studies. They are also introduced to the Navy 
and Marine Corps' core values of honor, courage, and commitment. 
They also receive instruction in the Navy's rights and responsibil- 
ities to reinforce the concepts of honor and trust. In addition. Mid- 
shipmen squad leaders and officers in the plebe's chain of com- 
mand provide training and serve as visible positive leadership role 
models. 

During the academic year, all Midshipmen of all classes are eval- 
uated continuously in leadership performance. They receive, and 
are counseled on, at least one fitness report each semester and for 
each summer cruise. Among the counseling areas and in each per- 
formance evaluation the focus is on the character development. 

While honor is emphasized formally in the classroom, we also 
rely upon the faculty and staff. Members of the faculty and staff 
are expected to be the role models for Midshipman character devel- 
opment. We must continue to bring quality officers to the Naval 
Academy who bring with them real life experiences to amplify the 
need for integrity in the daily lives of military officers. 

Mr. Chairman, despite the programs and efforts I have just de- 
scribed, the fact is honor violations do occur, and a significant com- 
promise occurred in the electrical engineering examination. The IG 
reported that Midshipmen may have either cheated or lied to cover 
up their involvement or the involvement of others taking the EE 
311 exam. This is a very unsettling and disturbing report, despite 
the ultimate resolution of each case. It is evident to me that we 
have failed to recognize the changes in our society and that we 
have failed, with some Midshipmen, in our effort to inculcate our 
concept of honor. 

It is clear from the report of the Board of Visitors' Honor Review 
Committee, the Inspector General's report, and our own internal 
honor review, that honor and development of personal integrity 
must be put in the forefront of Midshipman training, and I intend 
to do just that. 

In his report of the exam compromise, the Inspector General pro- 
vides his assessment of my own standard of personal integrity. Ad- 
miral Bennett spoke of my personal commitment to the Honor Con- 
cept as a way of life, ana of the dilemma he believes I could face 
in accepting the fact that some Midshipmen may not hold that 
same standard. 

First, I appreciate these comments about my integrity in my 
daily actions. And yes, it is true that I found it almost unbelievable 
that any Midshipman would knowingly and repeatedly lie to inves- 
tigators. It is the antithesis of all that we teach and all that we 
bel ieve. Personal integrity is the heart of leadership, the very core 
of our profession, and is what the service academies are all about. 

Nevertheless, that is the finding of the Inspector General. Fur- 
ther, the IG, tne Board of Visitors, and even many Midshipmen, 
lacked confidence that the EE 311 cheating cases were resolved 
fairly and impartially. Although the IG found no indication of any 
wrongdoing or actual conflict of interest in the review of the cases 
previously handled by the Honor Boards, we cannot ignore the 
communication shortcomings that contributed to that perception. 
That is why we have removed the Naval Academy honor system 
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from further consideration of the EE 311 cases. For my part, I re- 
gret any actions or statements I may have made that could have 
contributed to this perception within the Brigade. 

The process now in place to resolve the cases identified by the 
IG was done to ensure all who have a direct interest in the out- 
come — alumni, parents, individual Midshipmen — will have the ut- 
most ronfidence in the process. This is an essential element of re- 
building Brigade confidence in the honor concept as a way of life, 
not simply a pitfall to be avoided. This will also allow all of us at 
the Academy — Midshipmen, faculty, coaches, staff, and myself— to 
focus totally on the changes that need to be made to improve the 
climate of honor. 

The December 1993 Board of Visitors Review chaired by Ambas- 
sador Armitage, the IG report, as well as our own internal review 
and experience, identify areas where change is needed. The Board 
of Visitors has submitted nine recommendations to improve the 
substance of the honor concept and 14 to improve its process. I 
strongly endorse the recommendations of the Board of Visitors com- 
mittee and have directed that those recommendations within my 
authority be implemented. 

I have established a character development program. This will be 
headed by a senior Navy captain or Marine colonel who will report 
directly to me. This officer will be responsible for coordinating and 
implementing a Naval Academy-wide character development plan 
to ensure all academic, professional, military, athletic, religious, 
and extracurricular activities are properly integrated. Training and 
education needs to be coupled with living, breathing, and reinforc- 
ing the concepts of honor and character day in and day out, in Ban- 
croft Hall, in the classroom, on the playing fields, in every activity. 
Reinforcement must be by every Midshipman, every officer, every 
faculty member, and every employee. Success will be achieved only 
when we reach each Midshipman as a person, and they adopt as 
their standard the highest principles of honor and integrity. 

I will ensure that the unfortunate incident regarding the EE 
exam provides a baseline assessment from which required change 
is made. I will establish and evaluate quantifiable measurement to 
determine the effectiveness of our efforts. I am fully committed to 
ensuring that the Academy provides a proper atmosphere and that 
every graduate has the personal honor and integrity required to 
lead the fine men and women of America's Armed Forces. We must 
ensure our high standards are met, and we must not waiver from 
our commitment when they are not. 

We must instill in every Midshipman the fundamental precepts 
of human dignity and respect for each individual. Our Midshipmen 
bring to us a diversity that is a key to our strength and future suc- 
cess. But this diversity also brings with it a challenge to address 
the cultural and societal influences that are part of each Mid- 
shipman's background before he or she entered the Naval Acad- 
emy. 

Ensuring respect for every individual is a national agenda, and 
one that we are addressing as a top priority. We stress the need 
for an unyielding commitment to principles that support the full 
empowerment of each individual. It is at its core a leadership issue. 
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In Decembei of 1&89, an incident involving a woman Mid- 
shipman occurred ac the Naval Academy that received national at- 
tention. This incident served as a catalyst for a series of assess- 
ments concerning the treatment of all Midshipmen, with a particu- 
lar emphasis on women, by a number of groups both internal and 
external to the Academy. Following this incident, the first signifi- 
cant action taken to address the treatment of Midshipmen was the 
issuance of a general order which prohibited unwanted physical 
contact between Midshipmen. 

The thrust of all the some 100 recommendations that we had, 
and we have implemented since then, was to emphasize that mu- 
tual respect ana consideration of others are fundamental to our 
core values. All these recommendations were implemented and 
verified by a board of visitors and the Secretary of the Navy. 
Among the changes was a complete restructuring of the forth class 
development program, which now emphasizes positive leadership, 
team building, and respect for the worth and dignity of others. Par- 
ticular attention is placed on breaking down barriers relating to 
the ethnic, gender, and racial diversity of the Brigade which may 
have accompanied an incoming class. 

Since my arrival, the Naval Academy has developed a strategic 
plan and focused additional attention on the Command Manage- 
ment Equal Opportunity Program. These initiatives have proven 
effective in addressing issues that have arisen. We have identified 
areas of concern that undermine Midshipmen attaining their full 
potential. In response to these concerns, action has been taken to 
eliminate behavior and attitudes that detract from our goal of mu- 
tual respect and full empowerment. 

The Naval Academy continues to concentrate our leadership, our 
time, and our effort to ensure that our graduates embody the high 
standards that our Nation has come to expect. We will ensure that 
our graduates are persons of integrity who can answer the chal- 
lenge of our mission to produce leaders who have the potential for 
future development in mind and character to assume the highest 
responsibilities of command, citizenship, and government. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Lynch follows:] 

Prepared Statement ry Rear Admiral Thomas C. Lynch, Superintendent, 
United States Naval Academy 

Mister Chairman and members of the committee: Over the years, the Naval Acad- 
emy has taken considerable pride in the rigor and caliber of the education and pro- 
fessional development of future naval officers. It is a leadership institution which 
enjoys a reputation for scholarship and high standards of professional performance 
and conduct. 

Today's hearing addresses several areas fundamental to our mission of developing 
the future leaders of our Navy and our Nation. Mr. Chairman, I recognize one of 
the reasons we ar* s here today is to discusn the compromise of the Electrical Engi- 
neering exam at u>c United States Naval Academy. As Superintendent I accept full 
responsibility for that occurring under my command. I also accept full responsibility 
for taking the action required to correct problems that may exist and improving the 
effectiveness of our character development program. 

Today I will review with the committee: the Electrical Engineering issue, present 
information on our ethics and honor program and discuss the changes we are mak- 
ing to address the findings of the Inspector General (IG), the Board of Visitors 
(BOV) review chaired by Ambassador Armitagc and our own internal review. I will 
also discuss actions we have taken relative to the GAO Report on sexual harass- 
ment. 
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First, I would like to review our mission, the importance of character develop- 
ment, our honor concept and provide the committee information on our ethics and 
honor development program. 

The mission of the Naval Academy is clear and has remained fundamentally un- 
changed since its founding nearly 150 years ago: To develop Midshipmen morally, 
mentally and physically and to imbue them with the highest idoals of duty, honor 
and loyalty in order to provide graduates who are dedicated to a career of naval 
service and have potential for future development in mind and character to assume 
the highest responsibilities of command, citizenship and government." 

This mission is the cornerstone of our Strategic Plan which was developed in 
1991. Honesty, integrity and respect for the dignity of each individual arc central 
to the core values of the Navy and arc a focus of the Naval Academy's Strategic 
Plan. 

A leader of cn; ractcr knows the difference between right and wrong. A leader of 
character has the moral courage to do that which is right because it is right, despite 
any pressure to take an easier, more expedient path. 

A leader of character treats others with respect and dignity and ensures that 
every person is given the opportunity to fulfill his or her complete potential. 

The Honor Concept at the Naval Academy has been at the core of our training 
and professional development since its inception in 1951. Simply stated, it affirms 
that Midshipmen arc persons of integrity. They do not lie, cheat or steal. 

While this simple statement sets forth three essential elements of personal integ- 
rity, these elements arc not sufficient to define integrity for a young person who is 
about to enter a world full of challenges and constant change. Integrity cannot be 
defined by a detailed set of rules and protocols; of what to say and what to do; of 
what to avoid and what to overlook. It must become a part of each individual's per- 
sonal ethic and behavior. To develop the future leaders of our Nation, we must de- 
velop persons of the highest moral integrity and character who have made a per- 
sonal commitment to know what is right and to do what is right. 

To prepare Midshipmen to meet this standard, a comprehensive indoctrination, 
training and education program must be a*-\ integral part of each Midshipman's ex- 
perience. Honor training and education i , conducted by the Commandant of Mid- 
shipmen and his staff, the Professional Development Division, and the Academic 
Dean. 

The Commandant of Midshipmen, through his staff of 6 battalion officers and 36 
company officers, provides primary oversight for the military and professional devel- 
opment programs of Midshipmen with an emphasis on leadership. The focus is to 
develop in Midshipmen the highest sense of personal honor, integrity, accountabil- 
ity, and unqualified persona! responsibility. 

Over a 4 year period the Commandant and his battalion and company officers ac- 
complish this requirement through close contact with the Midshipmen they lead on 
a daily basis inside Bancroft Hall, which houses all Midshipmen, and throughout 
the Naval' Academy complex. 

When new Midshipmen arrive for Plcbc Summer, they are placed in a realistic 
military environment the focus of which is the practical application of leadership. 
During Plcbc Summer, Plcbes receive lectins on the Honor Concept and participate 
in Honor Workshops, which evaluate ethical case studies. They are also introduced 
to the Navy and Marine Corps' Core Values— Honor, Commitment, Courage. In- 
struction in the Navy's Rights and responsibilities reinforces the concepts of honor 
and trust. In addition, Midshipmen squad leaders and officers in the Plcbc's chain 
of ^mmand provide training and serve as visible positive leadership role models. 

During academic year (August-May) Midshipmen of all classes are evaluated con- 
tinuously in leadership performance. They receive, and are counseled on, at least 
one fitness report each semester and for each, summer cruise. Among the counseling 
areas and in each performance evaluation the focus is on the character development 
of each Midshipman. 

Within the Division of Professional Development, Midshipmen attend courses in 
all 4 years addressing ethics, Principle-Centered leadership and character develop- 
ment. These courses have been expanded in the last 2 years. The first class to com- 
plete the 4 year continuum will be the class of 1996. The leadership theory taught 
in the Professional Development classroom is applied by Midshipmen in Bancroft 
Hall. 

This practical and theoretical training is reinforced with required and elective 
course work offered by the Academic Dean. All Midshipmen arc required to take a 
two-course sequence in the humanities which provides background in ethics by ex- 
ploring the origin and development of Western values. In these courses Midshipmen 
study Western thinking on ethical behavior, as well as the philosophical 
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underpinnings of the Constitution. Many Midshipmen also select ethics-oriented 
courses for their humanities electives. 

While honor is emphasized formally in the classroom, we also rely upon the staff 
and faculty. Members of the faculty and staff are expected to be the role models for 
Midshipman character development. We must continue to bring quality officers to 
the Naval Academy who bring with them real life experiences to amplify the need 
for integrity in the daily lives of military officers. 

Despite the programs ,and efforts I have just described, the fact is honor violations 
do occur and a significant compromise occurred in the Electrical Engineering exam. 
The IG reported that Midshipmen may have either cheated or lied to cover up their 
involvement or the involvement of others in taking the EE 311 exam. This is a very 
unsettling and disturbing report, despite the final resolution of each case. It is evi- 
dent to me that we have failed to recognize the changes in our society and that we 
have failed, with some Midshipmen, in our effort to inculcate our concept of honor. 

It is clear from the report or the Board of Visitors' Honor Review Committee, the 
Inspector Gf»n.c-°.I's report on the EE 311 examination and our own Commandant's 
Working Group on Honor that honor and the development of personal integrity 
must be put in the forefront of Midshipmen training, and I intend to do just that. 

In his report on the compromise of trie EE 311 examination, the Naval Inspector 
General provides his assessment of my own standard of personal integrity. Aamiral 
Bennett spoke of my personal commitment to the Honor Concept as a way of life, 
and of the dilemma He believes I could face in accepting the fact that some Mid- 
shipmen may not hold that same standard. 

First, I appreciate these comments about my integrity in my daily actions. And 
yes, it's true that I found it almost unbelievable that any Midshipman would know- 
ingly and repeatedly lie to investigators. It is the antithesis of all that we teach and 
all that we believe. Personal integrity is the very core of our profession and is what 
the Naval Academy is all about. 

Nevertheless, that is the finding of the Inspector General. Further, the IG, the 
Board of Visiter and even many Midshipmen lacked confidence that the EE 311 
cheating cases were resolved fairly and impartially. Although the IG found no indi- 
cation of any actual conflict of interest in the review of the cases previously handled 
by the Honor Boards, wc cannot ignore the communication shortcomings that con- 
tributed to this perception. That is why we have removed the Naval Academy Honor 
System from further consideration of these 133 cases: For my part, I regret any ac- 
tions or statements I may have made that could have contributed to this perception 
within the Brigade. 

The process now in place to resolve the cases identified by the IG was done to 
ensure all who have a direct interest in the outcome, Alumni, parents, individual 
Midshipmen, will have the utmost confidence in the process. This is an essential ele- 
ment of rebuilding Brigade confidence in the Honor Concept as a way of life, not 
simply a pitfall to be avoided. 

Tnis will also allow all of us at the Naval Academy — Midshipmen, faculty, staff 
and myself— to focus totally on the changes that need to be made to improve the 
climate of honor. 

The December 1993 Board of Visitors Review chaired by Ambassador Armitage, 
the recent IG Report on the Electrical Engineering Exam as well as our own recent 
review and experience identify areas where change is needed. The Board of Visitors 
has submitted 9 recommendations to improve the substance of the Honor Concept 
and 14 to improve its process. I strongly endorse the recommendations of the Board 
of Visitors committee and have directed that those recommendations, within my au- 
thority, be implemented. 

I have established a character development program. This will be headed by a 
senior navy captain or marine colonel who will report directly to me. This officer 
will be responsible for coordinating and implementing a Naval Academy-wide char- 
acter development plan to ensure all academic, professional, military, athletic, reli- 
gious and extracurricular activities are properly integrated. • 

Training and education needs to be coupled with living, breathing and reinforcing 
the concepts of honor and character . . . day in and day* out ... in Bancroft Hall, 
in the classroom, during athletic programs ... in every activity. Reinforcement 
must be by every Midshipman, every officer, every faculty member and every em- 
ployee. Success will be achieved only when we reach each Midshipman as a person, 
ana they adopt an their standard the highest principles of honor and integrity. 

I w*. 1 ensure that the unfortunate incident regarding the Electrical Engineering 
exam provides the baseline assessment from which required change is made. I will 
establish and evaluate quantifiable measurements to determine the effectiveness of 
our efforts. 
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I am fully committed to ensuring that the Academy provides the proper atmos- 
phere and that every graduate has the personal honor and integrity required to lead 
the fine men and women of America's Armed Forces. We must ensure our high 
standards are met, and we must not waiver from our commitment when they are 
not. 

We must also instill in every Midshipman the fundamental precepts of human 
dignity and respect for every individual. Our Midshipmen bring to us a diversity 
that is key to our strength and future success. But tnis diversity also brings with 
it a challenge to address the cultural and societal influences that are part of each 
Midshipman's background before he or she entered the Naval Academy. 

Ensuring respect for every individual is a national agenda, and one that we are 
addressing as a top priority. We stress the need for an unyielding commitment to 
principles that support the full empowerment of every individual, it is, at its core, 
a leadership issue. 

In December 1989, an incident involving a woman Midshipman occurred at the 
Naval Academy that received national attention. This incident served as a catalyst 
for a scries of assessments concerning the treatment of all Midshipmen, with a par- 
ticular emphasis on women, by a number of groups both internal and external to 
the Naval Academy. 

Following this incident, the first significant action taken to address the treatment 
of Midshipmen was the issuance of a general order which prohibited unwanted 
physical contact between Midshipmen outside the athletic arena. The purpose of 
this general order was to serve as a near-term preventive measure while long term 
initiatives were being identified by the ongoing assessments. At the conclusion of 
these initial assessments, a composite list of more than 100 recommendations was 
compiled, briefed to our Board of Visitors, and approved by the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

The thrust of these recommendations emphasizes that mutual respect and consid- 
eration of others are fundamental to our core values. All of these recommendations 
were implemented and verified by our Board of Visitors and the Secretary of the 
Navy. 

Among the changes was a complete restructuring of the Fourth Class Develop- 
ment Program which emphasizes positive leadership, team-building, and respect for 
the worth and dignity of others. Particular attention is placed on breaking down 
barriers relating to the ethnic, gender, and racial diversity of the Brigade which 
may have accompanied our incoming classes. 

Since my arrival, the Naval Academy has developed a Strategic Plan and focused 
additional attention on the Command Managed Equal Opportunity Program. These 
initiatives have proven effective in addressing issues tnat have arisen. We have 
identified areas of concern that undermine Midshipmen attaining their full poten- 
tial. In response to these concerns, action has been taken to eliminate behavior and 
attitudes that detract from our goal of mutual respect and full empowerment. 

The Naval Academy continues to concentrate our leadership, our time, and. our 
effort to ensure that our graduates embody the high standards that our Nation has 
come to expect. We strive to produce young men and women who are leaders of 
character and who treat all others with dignity and respect. We will ensure that 
our graduates arc persons of integrity who can answer the challenge of the mission 
of the Naval Academy to produce leaders who have the "potential for future develop- 
ment in mind and character to assume the highest responsibilities of command, citi- 
zenship, and govern me nt." 

Thank you. 

Senator Shklby. Admiral Lynch, would you describe for the sub- 
committee, if you can, what you believe to be the underlying causes 
of this problem, this scandal? What event or events happened or 
did not happen over time to create an environment in which such 
a large number of Midshipmen would think it acceptable to violate 
the honor concept? 

Admiral Lynch. That is a very good question, Mr. Chairman, 
and it is one that racked my brain since this thing first came to 
my attention. I look back, and it touches on what Senator Coats 
mentioned earlier. I look back and I believe that 30 years ago this 
could not have happened at the Naval Academy when I was a Mid- 
shipman. I tried to assess what has happened. 
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Ambassador Armitage says there has been a chipping away of 
the values of the Midshipmen while they are there as Midshipmen. 
I think it is a little more significant than that. I think that when 
you look at our society as a whole — and when I arrived at the 
Naval Academy in the summer of 1960 and was taught the honor 
concept: The Midshipmen will not lie, cheat, or steal — that was the 
same concept that I learned from my home from my parents, rein-: 
forced by my coaches and my teachers, reinforced by my music, my 
literature, my radio, my TV, my culture. So it was not that big a 
deal for me to subscribe and sign up to the honor concept at the 
Naval Academy and understand what personal integrity is all 
about. 

Over 30 years, I look at our society today and I see there are 
many factors influencing young people today. They are still good, 
wonderful, young men and women that come to us, Y it I think that 
we must understand that our definitions may not be their defini- 
tions. We found that out in Tailhook because we had a stand-down 
and talked about our core values of honor, courage, and commit- 
ment. It took time to look into each individual person and talk 
about what we mean by honor, courage, and commitment. What is 
it all about? What is personal integrity? Why is it so important? 

As I told the Brigade at that time, there is not a member of the 
Brigade that does not understand that to use a false ID card is an 
hcnor violation, and you risk separation from the Naval Academy. 
BuJ: I was not sure, and what we needed to do, and we need that 
personal time, is to discuss with each and every member that it is 
not something that you do just when you are in uniform or only 
while you are on duty at the Naval Academy. It is the heart and 
the essence of our personal integrity. It is what we are all about. 
And that is why it is an honor offense to use a false ID card. And 
it makes no difference that all of society may be doing it of your 
age group. Those things take time and they take a personal assess- 
ment. 

Over the years, I look back and say that we have trained the 
same way as when I was a Midshipman. We have not done it any 
differently. Today, I say what needs to be done is not only training, 
but education, feedback, constant feedback, constant reinforcement, 
and total participation by everyone at the Naval Academy. And 
that is what we learned from this event, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Shelby. What do you believe are the responsibilities of 
a superintendent regarding the honor concept? You have already 
mentioned some of them, so go ahead. What are your responsibil- 
ities? 

Admiral Lynch. Well, I think it has been said before that I think 
each of us, as superintendents of the Naval Academy, we consider 
our primary duty at a service academy to be character development 
of our young people. Obviously, they are going to come to the Naval 
Academy, and we will develop them morally, mentally, and phys- 
ically. They are going to receive a good education. They are going 
to participate in all types of athletics and be physically fit when 
they graduate. They are going to be well trained to go out in the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, in my particular service academy. 

But it goes much beyond that. What makes us different from any 
other school in the country is the character development, the per- 
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sonal development, the personal integrity that we develop in each 
and every one of our Midshipmen. That is what is my responsibility 
as Superintendent of the Naval Academy, and I talce full respon- 
sibility for that. I said in my statement I accept that responsibility. 

I hold myself accountable for what has occurred, and I believe I 
know what we need to do to solve the problem in the future to see 
that this does not reoccur, sir. 

Senator Shelby. What about the Commandant? The same thing? 
Responsibility? 

Admiral Lynch. The -Commandant works directly for me. He is 
in my chain of command. He is like the dean of students at a civil- 
ian school, so he and I are obviously hand in glove, and we work 
very closely together. He also understands that everybody in the 
chain of command must understand that that is our primary re- 
sponsibility. 

Senator Shelby. There are several recoep lizable milestone deci- 
sions in the evolution of this scandal: (1), your decision to ask 
NCIS to pursue a criminal investigation; (2), your decision to use 
honor board systems to adjudicate cases developed by NCIS in 
their criminal investigation; (3), the decision or lack or a decision 
to use a second investigation to go beyond the criminal investiga- 
tion to determine the extent of the cheating; (4), your decisions and 
those of the Commandant and Midshipmen regarding the original 

II cases forwarded to the Commandant; (5), your decision to appeal 
to the Brigade to come forward with information regarding the 
compromise; and (o), the tasking of the Inspector General to con- 
duct an investigation. 

[The information /allows:] 

(1) . I selected NCIS because of their professional investigative expertise and be- 
cause the scope of the compromise may have included criminal conduct by faculty, 
and civilian stair as well as Midshipmen. I considered an NCIS investigation the 
most effective way to investigate and to hold individuals accountable. NCIS was not 
called in just to investigate who compromised the exam and how it was done. Cer- 
tainly I wanted to know that but I also made it clear to NCIS that I wanted to know 
the extent of the compromise. 

On December 16, 1992 I requested that NCIS undertake a comprehensive inves- 
tigation of the compromise of the Electrical Engineering Exam 311. I wanted to get 
my arms around the problem. In the military, cheating is a criminal o flense, that 
is, conduct unbecoming an officer or Midshipman by cheating. NCIS investigated 
this and other criminal conduct such as buying, selling, and concealing government 
property (the exam) along with the conspiracies and attempts to commit such mis- 
conduct. This criminal conduct is well within NCIS competence to investigate. NCIS 
investigation identified 39 Midshipmen suspected of cheating. After 7 weeks I re- 
ceived the NCIS investigation report and believed then that the investigation was 
thorough and exhaustive. 

(2) . Honor Boards composed of Midshipmen were the obvious choice for dealing 
with cheating on an examination that involved only Midshipmen. There was a clear 
need to ensure that the Brigade solved its own problem; to foster its own credibility 
and to address the fact that it was Midshipmen who initially reported the com- 
promise. 

(3) . When NCIS briefed me on the results of their investigation, they indicated 
that the investigation was complete and there were no additional leads to follow. 
There was no indication other tnan unconfirmed rumors that the full extent of the 
compromise had not been determined. Nevertheless, I asked NCIS not to close the 
investigation until the last case had been decided, should there be a need to provide 
for follow-up investigation of new information that might develop after honor boards 
were held and the final cases were reviewed by the Commandant and me. It would 
not have been appropriate to start a second investigation since it was felt that a 
NCIS investigation remained the best mechanism to follow up on any new informa- 
tion. 
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(4) . Eleven cases were forwarded to the Commandant. Of those cases the Com- 
mandant supported the finding of violation in seven cases. He found there was a 
lack of a preponderance of evidence to support violations in four cases. Of the seven 
cases forwarded to me, six were found in violation and forwarded, to the Secretary 
of the Navy recommending separation. I did not find a preponderance of the evi- 
dence to support a violation in one case. The Commandant and I conducted com- 
pletely new and independent reviews of the evidence in each case as we are required 
to do in accordance with USNA Instruction 1610.3E of December 19, 1990, "Honor 
Concept of the Brigade of Midshipman." Termination of a case based upon these 
independent reviews of the Honor Board results is not only well within the author- 
ity of the Commandant and me, it is our duty to terminate a case wh»;« we deter- 
mine that a violation is not established by a preponderance of the evidence. The 
purpose for the Commandant and me to review each honor case is not to rubber 
stamp the finding of the honor board, but to ensure a mature, independent, impar- 
tial review occurs at each reviewing level. 

(5) . On numerous occasions before, during and after NCIS completed its investiga- 
tion the Commandant and I encouraged Midshipmen with information regarding tne 
EE compromise to come forward. Four and one-half months after the compromise 
one Midshipman, who did not incriminate himself, came forward with information 
about specific individuals. 

(6) . In response to the May 28 letter from Senator Shelby, the Chief of Naval Op- 
erations made the decision to request the Naval Inspector General to conduct an in- 
vestigation into application of the honor system and the integrity of the examination 
process with respect to allegations of honor violations arising from the EE 311 fall 
semester, final examination. The Inspector General was to examine any disparities 
found in the resolution of individual cases, review and comment on consistencies or 
inconsistencies in the evidence available and upon which individual case disposi- 
tions were made and make appropriate recommendations. All NCIS information and 
leads were provided to the Inspector General as well as all pertinent Academy docu- 
ments. At tnat time we decided to take a new approach to our investigation in order 
to obtain more information since it became apparent Midshipmen were not going 
to incriminate themselves. Immunitv was granted to two Midshipmen and a state- 
ment with significant new information was obtained just prior to the NIG taking 
control of the investigation. 

Senator Shelby. Admiral Lynch, did you, the Commandant, or 
your staff Judge Advocate, confer with officials, military or civilian, 
in the Department of the Navy other than those assigned to the 
Naval Academy in making those decisions? If yes, with whom did 
you confer, and, what, if any, advice or approval did they offer re- 
garding these decisions? Go ahead. 

Admiral Lynch. Well, that is an awful lot to cover. 

Senator Shelby. It is. It covers a lot of ground. 

Admiral Lynch, I will say that maybe, for your benefit, it is best 
if I just tell you from day one everything that transpired, all that 
has been reported in the press, what I believe the facts are in this 
situation, what occurred, and where I believe we have failed. I will 
be happy to go through that if you like, sir. 

Senator Shelby. Just go through it chronologically. 

Admiral Lynch. Chronologically, the exam was administered on 
the 14th of December, 1992. The academic dean and the depart- 
ment chair came to my office the afternoon of the 15th of Decem- 
ber. They told me they believed we might have a compromise of the 
examination. 

What makes you think there is a compromise? We had a Mid- 
shipman who was talking to his professor and another Midshipman 
had come forth — in fact, there were about three or four Mid- 
shipmen, if I remember correctly — that had come forth in one way 
or another and said we think the exam has been circulating. We 
think the authorities should take a look at this. How could this 
possibly be? Well, we have got to tell you also, Admiral, that in 
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sending the exam over to the copying center the exam was lost in 
the yard mail at the Naval Academy. 

So I said okay, that could be. First of all, give me the names. We 
will get the information, we will go to the Commandant, have the 
Commandant check it out — and I think he had four or five Mid- 
shipmen to find out what was transpiring. 

I will say that this was the week of final examinations. When 
Midshipmen complete their last final examination and last military 
duty they are permitted to commence their Christmas leave at that 
point in time. This was a Tuesday. The Commandant came back 
on a Wednesday, or maybe Tuesday night or Wednesday morning 
and said I have talked to all Midshipmen that have come forward. 
All Midshipmen went to a single- Midshipman. That Midshipman 
cannot confirm or deny anything. That Midshipman is saying that 
I was on the battalion telephone on a Sunday night. I heard some 
guys, other Midshipmen walk by, that said the football team has 
got tne exam, and that is all I heard. That Midshipman told two 
or three others. That is what we thought we had on the 16th. 

On the 17th, we had another Midshipman that came forward and 
said another Midshipman walked in my room with a copy of the 
EE 311 exam that I took on Monday, and he walked in my room 
Sunday night with that exam and gave it to my roommate. Imme- 
diately at that point in time, there were also rumors — abundant, 
wild and furious — that the football team bought the exam, sold the 
exam, and was distributing the exam. And there were a lot of ru- 
mors going around that the exam had been floating around in the 
hall. 

So I immediately said to myself and my SJA that we have got 
a severe problem here. We need to handle this. I need to bring in 
professional investigators. The Naval Criminal Investigative Serv- 
ice was what I decided to do, to bring them in to do a very thor- 
ough — what I believe to be a very thorough — exhaustive investiga- 
tion of what the facts were. And we gave them everything that we 
had. 

At the same time, I told the Academic Dean and Provost, that 
I wanted to know the class average. I wanted to know if there has 
been any spikes in the examination — in other words, unusual 
grades by Midshipmen — and I wanted to see a copy of the examina- 
tion. So the NCIS, the NIS, commenced their investigation on the 
17th of December. 

I received information within about a week — less than a week 
later, I would say, within a few days I think — from the Dean with 
a list of those spikes that we saw on the grades from the profes- 
sors, and there were, like, 13 or 14 Midshipmen that had spiked, 
which was, we presumed, would be — 663 Midshipmen tooK the 
exam, unusual high grades for 13 or 14 of them, that is reasonable 
in my view and his view, as well. The class average was 64.8, 
which was consistent vvith the previous year's class average on that 
same final examination. 

I looked at the examination. The first question was a multiple 
choice. The rest v/ere schematics of electrical-type diagrams and 
where the Midshipman was given some information ana then had 
to work out the problem itself. So I looked at that. At that point 
in time when I looked at the exam, I came to the conclusion my- 
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self — without saying anything to anybody else — but I came to the 
conclusion that we probably cannot analyze the results of that ex- 
amination because if the first part is multiple choice, it is pre- 
sumed that you and I might get the same answer or get them all 
right, but you can never say whether we were right or wrong or 
we might have the same ones wrong, but how are you going to 
prove that? And to do the rest of them, you have to work the prob- 
lem right there on the paper so that the professors will be able to 
tell whether I was working above my ability, based on the facts 
that I had there, so we could be able to detect cheating that way. 
So, that would be the way we would analyze it if any analysis was 
going to be done. 

The NIS completed a 7 week investigation, which I thought at 
the time was a very exhaustive, thorough investigation. They inter- 
viewed over 85 Midshipmen, about 15 or 20 faculty, and about 15 
or 20 staff members. They came to me with the results of that in- 
vestigation, and I was getting periodic updates as they proceeded, 
and they said we have run out of leads. There is nothing more that 
we know to do. We have — and I cannot remember the exact num- 
ber — but about 35 Midshipmen were then suspected of an honor 
violation. 

I took that information and proceeded as we do for an honor vio- 
lation. First of all, they had about 5 or 6 that actually bought and 
sold examinations, and then everything ranged from that to any- 
thing in between, from persons saying somebody told me they had 
worked this type of problem, and I had no idea that that is what 
it was or anything like that. That went to the Brigade Honor 
Chairman. Within his purview, he conducts his own investigation, 
deciding which of those will go to the Brigade Honor Boards. Twen- 
ty-four went to Brigade Honor Boards — 13 were found not in viola- 
tion; 11 were found in violation. 

In our system we now have an officer review. This is all Mid- 
shipmen majority vote to find a guilty finding. Then we have an 
officer review. My Commandant of Midshipmen, 25, 26 years oper- 
ational experience, reviews the entire transcript — every word that 
is said, any piece of evidence, anything, in any way, that is associ- 
ated with it — and makes an independent determination based on 
preponderance of the evidence. He has the moral responsibility to 
do that. He reviewed all 11 cases. He dismissed four for lack of evi- 
dence, submitted seven to me with a recommendation for separa- 
tion from the Naval Academy. 

On April 22, after reviewing all the cases and going through ev- 
erything, I brought each Midshipman, and most of them had their 
parents with them, into my office. We went through everything we 
had. In the case of one Midshipman based on the evidence that was 
before me, I could not ir my mind believe that there was a prepon- 
derance of the evidence that that Midshipman had actually cheat- 
ed, and I terminated that case and I forwarded six Midshipmen to 
the Secretary of the Navy for dismissal. 

Only one of those Midshipmen admitted that they had cheated. 
They all had said that — most that they were saying is — that we 
might have committed an error in judgment, but they told me that 
others had cheated, and that they had lied. And I asked them at 
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the time to give me the information that they had. If you have in- 
formation that others have cheated,, this investigation is still open. 

We have since then provided that— and then, much was written 
in the press about unfair treatment, and then you, based on your 
recommendation that we bring in the IG, at the time I felt that it 
was not needed. I thought it was a limited case. I now thank you 
for the fact that you brought the IG in too, and we discovered what 
we have today. I will tell you that had I known at the time, I obvi- 
ously — I thought we were based on rumors, I could not determine 
any fact, I did not believe that the IG was necessary. The NIS also 
told me the exam arrived in Bancroft Hall at 2100 on Sunday 
night, so it is inconceivable to me that it could be that widespread 
in such a short period of time before the next morning, and so that 
is pretty much where we were and where we are. 

Senator Shelby. That is fine. 

Admiral Lynch. During this period of time — you asked about 
keeping my superiors informed — I did keep the Vice Chief and 
CNO informed of the progress on things that were happening— also 
the Board of Visitors. I met with the Board of Visitors a couple of 
times in the process. 

Senator Shelby. In other words, you preferred to talk with the 
Board of Visitors during this time, is that what you are saying? 

Admiral Lynch. Yes* sir. 

Senator Shelby. And you conferred with who else? 
Admiral Lynch. The VLe Chief and the CNO at various times 
in different ways. 
Senator Shelby. About what was going on? 

Admiral Lynch. About what we have, about this is what I be- 
lieve to be the situation. 

Senator Shelby. You were the only one who talked with outside 
people? 

Admiral Lynch. To my knowledge, yes, sir. 
Senator Shelby. I will get back to some other questions. We 
have been joined by Senator Byrd. Senator Byrd? 
Senator Byrd. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you for holding this important and timely 
hearing to discuss problems with the honor system at the military 
service academies. Over the years, congressional oversight of the 
academies has pro ed to be difficult and does not endear you to the 
very powerful constituencies of former academy services and grad- 
uates. But this issue is of the utmost importance to our military 
services and to our country. 

In the 1980s, this Nation endured the Iran-Contra scandal. Dur- 
ing that time, graduates of the Naval Academy, such as Adm. John 
Poindexter serving as National Security Advisor to the President, 
and Col. Oliver North as a staffer on the National Security Council, 
knowingly participated in actions and made statements they knew 
to be in violation of the law. Beyond that, these individuals made 
statements to the Congress that they knew at the time to be un- 
true. Such behavior, of course, flies in the face of the oath of office 
that these officers took, when commissioned as officers from the 
Naval Academy, to uphold the Constitution and the laws of the 
land, so help me God. 
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In addition to this disturbing situation, the issue of education at 
the Naval Academy and the attitude of the Midshipmen in attend- 
ance there became an issue in the 1980s, when a Midshipman sur- 
vey highlighted a serious attitude problem. In response to the 
statement that, "the attitude you rate what you skate" or, " it is 
only wrong if you get caught* , exists at the academy, 90 percent 
of the Midshipmen surveyed said, yes, that was the prevailing atti- 
tude there. 

As a result of the obvious attitude problems toward honor and 
ethics at the Naval Academy, I initiated a proposal to put in to the 
curricula at the service academies instruction intended to address, 
"ethical situations that are, or could be faced by, military officers 
in the course of their professional careers are addressed in the cur- 
ricula of the service academies." Was that instruction included in 
the curricula of your academy, Admiral? 

Admiral LYNCH. Yes, it was, sir. 

Senator BYRD. Was it included in yours, General Hosmer? 
General Hosmer. So far as I know, it was, sir. 
Senator Byrd. Well, now, so far as you know, what does that 
mean? 

General Hosmer. Sir, that means I know that we have it. I do 
not know if it happened as a result of your legislation 1 or was be- 
forehand. 

Senator Byrd. And how about you, General Graves? 

General Graves. Yes, sir. We already had one semester in ap- 
plied ethics, and our honor instruction has now grown to 45 hours 
of primarily dilemma-assessments case studies. 

Senator dYRD. Now, we are told, in the report chaired by Ambas- 
sador Armitage, that honor and ethics are still being treated cyni- 
cally, and that, to a large extent, "honor is on the back burner." De- 
spite the clear guidance that this committee provided to the Acad- 
emy to get its act straight on the issue of the importance of honor 
ana integrity, the Academy has still not come to grips with this 
mission, which should be second to none. 

Now, we hear that in the face of creating a course to address eth- 
ical situations which arose as a result of the behavior and testi- 
mony of Colonel North during the Iran-Contra hearings, that Colo- 
nel North, 2 months ago, was held up as some kind of a role model 
for Midshipmen to emulate. We hear that all Midshipmen, officers, 
and faculty at the Academy, were invited by electronic message to 
attend a book-signing ceremony for Mr. North, and in addition, 
that the wider community in Annapolis was also invited to such an 
event on November 20, 1993, a little over 2 months ago. 

What about that, Admiral? 

Admiral LYNCH. Yes, sir. I made that decision at the request of 
Mr. North to come to the Naval Academy to sign his book. His book 
did not deal with ethics. His book dealt with his experiences in 
Vietnam. We had Admiral Crowe there a month or so before that. 
We do have all of our graduates who write books that wish to come 
to the Naval Academy and sign their books 

Senator Byud. I am not talking about Admiral Crowe. 

Admiral LYNCH. Yes, sir. I am talking about 

Senator Byrd. I am not talking about the other graduates. 

Admiral LYNCH. I am talking about Mr. North, sir. 
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Senator Byud. Let us stay with Mr. North. 

Admiral LYNCH. Yes, sir. I agree with you. He made that request 
for his new book, One More Mission, that explores his personal as- 
sessment of America's Vietnam era and to assure some spark de- 
bate among its readers. 

At the Academy, I believe we have a duty to educate Midshipmen 
about moral and ethical questions that they will face in contem- 
porary society. Mr. North's actions and subsequent trial have been 
considered and evaluated by the Midshipmen as they discuss com- 
plex and controversial issues. In fact, we have a course that talks 
just about his performance when he was a special advisor to the 
President. 

Mr. North's visit to the Academy in no way negates the value of 
frank discussions, in my view, of a real world leadership challenge 
or to the concept of honor in which this institution is rooted. In 
fact, we find value in stimulating such frank discussions that may 
result from Mr. North's appearance, and that was the position that 
I took at the time, and I personally made the decision to permit 
him to come to the Academy, sir. 

Senator Byud. A little while ago, you asked the question, per- 
haps rhetorically, what has happened that has caused situations to 
arise such as we have been reading about: cheating. Did it ever 
occur to you that just what you approved can be one of the things 
that has happened to cause cheating? Did that ever occur to you? 

Admiral LYNCH. It occurred to me, but in a different context, Mr. 
Chairman. I looked at it to have — if, in fact, a Midshipman looks 
at Mr. North with his book on Vietnam and his experience in Viet- 
nam above and beyond or some type of a role model or hero, he 
gets that in class, the other side of the picture. So, it will stimulate 
conversation. I would much rather have Midshipmen discussion on 
that issue openly and frankly and candidly among one another 
about the actions that Mr. North took that were unethical and that 
caused embarrassment to this country. I would like to have them 
discussing that than not discussing it at all and never faced with 
that situation, and then to react as some have done in this elec- 
trical engineering scandal. So, I looked at it as a positive. I under- 
stand your viewpoint, sir, and I respect that. 

Senator Byrd. It is not just my viewpoint, Admiral. 

When you stray from the answer, you stray from the question. 
I mean, you think it is good for the Midshipmen to discuss it. There 
is nothing wrong with that. I am asking you why you approved of 
this book-signing. 

Now, here is an electronic message that went out on 16 Novem- 
ber 1993: "Oliver North at Naval Academy gift shop. One More 
Mission, authored by Oliver North, class of 1968, and David Roth, 
will be featured at a book-signing Saturday, November 20, from 
10:00 a.m. to 11:00 a.m. Come and meet Mr. North. Come and 
meet Oliver North, and have him personalize your copy of One 
More Mission. 

One More Mission is more than jtist another war story, it is also 
a testament to bravery and faith. For those who fought there, wait- 
ed at home for loved ones, or opposed this horrible conflict, Oliver 
North offers an intensely personal perspective on how we can fi- 
nally bring the long, sad, chapter of America's Vietnam experience 
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to an end. The book is to be released to the public on November 
30." 

Admiral Lynch. I did not see that language before it went out, 
but yes, sir, I will take responsibility for that because that is stand- 
ard for any member that we have that will come to sign their 
books. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrd. Suppose the Grand Kleagle of the Ku Klux Klan 
comes up there and wants to have a book-signing. Are you going 
to recommend that they come and get him to personally autograph 
their books for them? 

Admiral Lynch. It would be something I would have to discuss 
at the time. If he were a Naval Academy graduate and this book 
had nothing to do with the Ku Klux Klan or promoting his views 
in any way, I might do so. I might not. 

Senator Byrd. Go ahead. 

Admiral Lynch. I was going to say, that is kind of my point, sir. 
Obviously, we do not condone the Ku Klux Klan. We do not do any- 
thing to promote the Ku Klux Klan. But if it is something totally 
irrelevant to the Klan itself, then that would be a discussion item. 
And that is sort of the reasoning I went through with the Oliver 
North situation. 

Senator Byrd. You would say come on out^boys, meet this grand 
guy? "For those who fought there, or waited it home for loved ones, 
or opposed this horrible conflict, Oliver North offers an intensely 
personal perspective on how we can finally bring the long, sad, 
chapter of America's Vietnam experience to an end. It is also a tes- 
tament to bravery and faith." This is a recommendation of this 
book. I have not read it. 

Admiral LYNCH. I have not read it either, sir, so I am not sure 
if they are talking, when they talk about testimony to bravery and 
faith, about Oliver North himself or the American people. 

Senator Byrd. Well, I am talking about this kind of message that 
goes out honoring an individual, having him at a book-signing, 
sending out the electronic message, and sending it out to the news- 
papers. I see here in the press, in an Annapolis paper, "North to 
sign books at the Naval Academy. A controversial figure in the 
Iran-Contra scandal, retired Marine Corps Lt. Col. Oliver North, 
will sign copies of his new book, One More Mission, at the Naval 
Academy visitor's center from 10:00 to 11:00 a.m. tomorrow." This 
was apparently February 1, 1994. 

Admiral Lynch. No, sir, I believe it was back in November. 

Senator Byrd. When? 

Admiral Lynch. Last November is when he came, sir. 
Senator Byrd. 1993. 
Admiral LYNCH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrd. "Lieutenant Colonel North held the Nation en- 
thralled in 1986 as he answered questions about his involvement 
with the illegal sale of arms to Iran. The former White House Na- 
tional Security Aide was accused of diverting the funds from the 
sale of arms to Iran to Swiss bank accounts, where money was 
being used to help support anticommunist forces in Nicaragua. He 
was cleared of criminal charges and is now running for a Senate 
seat in Virginia. 
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The 1968 Naval Academy graduate was last in the Midshipmen's 
store in late 1991 signing copies of his first book. Some faculty 
members said Lieutenant Colonel North, who admitted lying to 
Congress about his involvement in the scandal, should not be al- 
lowed to sign books at the Academy store." Do you agree with that? 

Admiral Lynch. Obviously, I do not because I allowed him to 
come and do that, sir. I agree with the statement that some people 
believe that. I discussed that with faculty about that issue at the 
time. It was not an easy decision, but I made that decision. 

Senator Byrd. Well, you made the wrong decision, in a lot of the 
people's opinions. 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Senator BYRD. And mine included. 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrd. " 'I think it is outrageous,' said the humanities 
professor who asked not to be named." And I think it is outrageous. 
And I do not ask that I not be named. 

"Oliver North lied to and misled Congress." This is the human- 
ities professor speaking. "Oliver North lied to and misled Congress. 
This sends the wrong message to Midshipmen." Now, what do you 
think about that? 

Admiral Lynch. I think I stated earlier, sir, that I considered 
that. But I believed that he was not there promoting his ethics. He 
was there promoting his personal experiences in Vietnam. He is a 
Naval Academy graduate. We have permitted other Naval Academy 
graduates to do the same. And that I saw as a benefit. He would 
be a controversial figure on campus. I was not promoting him or 
his book, but we made it available to anybody within the Academy 
family or outside in Annapolis to come and do this that we do for 
anybody, any Naval Academy graduate who would have a book. 
And to'my way of thinking, to nave Midshipmen discussing what 
they have learned in class about the issues involved in his lying to 
Congress, to me again reinforces what we are trying to promote at 
the Naval Academy. 

Senator BYRD. Yes. We went over that once or twice, and I said 
I agreed. If we have Midshipmen discussing it in class, that is one 
thing, and that is good. But this electronic message that went out 
did more than that. It was recommending this book. "It is more 
than just another war story. It is also a testament to bravery and 
faith." The name of Loretta Walsh is on this electronic message. 
Who is she? 

Admiral Lynch. I have no idea, sir. My presumption is she is 
probably a civilian employee at our gift shop. 
Senator BYRD. And you say you did not see this message? 
Admiral Lynch. No, sir, I did not 

Senator BYRD. Had you seen it, would you have approved it or 
disapproved it? 

Admiral LYNCH. Well, I would have to, in the context of your con- 
cern, I may have disapproved that message as written, and would 
have probably, uh — but if I had not made the decision based on the 
other factors that I have mentioned to you on why I would have 
permitted Oliver North to visit the Naval Academy, I probably 
would not have said that and said he is there. 
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Senator Byrd. What kind of message does this send to the Mid- 
shipmen? Can you understand their being confused? 
Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir, I can. 

Senator Byrd. Then why do you take the position that it is all 
right for him to come? Let him come, and let us send out an elec- 
tronic message. That was okay. You probably would have approved 
it, or you may not have. Had I known how you feel about it, Sen- 
ator Byrd, in the lighf of what you say, I probably would have dis- 
approved it. 

Admiral Lynch. That message, the way it was written, would not 
be promoting him. If you feel in any way that is promoting him as 
an individual, I think it is more promoting the book itself. 

Senator Byrd. You are splitting hairs, Admiral. We are talking 
about conduct at the Naval Academy, we are talking about setting 
the right example, we are talking about cheating, and we are talk- 
ing about what may contribute to cheating. We are talking about 
what has happened that has caused this. That is the question you 
were asking yourself a moment ago: "What has happened that has 
caused this? Many of the Midshipmen, faculty, and staff thought it 
inappropriate." 

Admiral Lynch. I will tell you, Senator 

Senator Byrd. Let me finish. 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrd. You will not tell me anything. 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Senator Byrd. "Many of the Midshipmen, faculty, and staff 
thought it inappropriate to use government computer services to 
promote North's book. North was invited by the Superintendent 
while Morton Halperin was rejected as being too controversial to be 
invited to speak to Midshipmen. The faculty was required to attend 
a seminar on ethics the very same week that the administration in- 
vited North." That insensitivity increases the cynicism about eth- 
ics, something to be. talked about, spread around a little bit, and 
nothing more. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to put into the record the language that 
was in the committee report, an excerpt from page 167, Senate re- 
port 101-384, to accompany S. 2884, the National Defense Author- 
ization Act for Fiscal Year 1991. 

Senator Shelby. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 

[Excerpt from page 167, Senate Report 101-384, to accompany S. 2884, the Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Year 1991] 

Ethics Instruction at the Military Service Academies 

In its report on the National Defense Authorization Act for Fiscal Years 1990 and 
1991 (S. Rcpt. 101-81), the committee requested the Secretary of Defense to review 
and report on "the degree to which ethical situations that are or could be faced by 
military officers in the course of their professional careers are addressed in the cur- 
ricula of the service academics." 

The committee remains concerned that course work focuses inadequate attention 
on specific real life ethical situations that military officers will face. Topics associ- 
ated with such situations include, but arc not limited to, the constitutional limits 
on military authority, civil ian/mililary relations in policy making, the proper re- 
sponse to illegal orders, and the temptation to misuse power to further personal 
goals. 
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The committee understands that the Naval Academy is instituting a required 
course on U.S. Government and Constitutional Development. Such a course would 
provide an excellent forum for the discussion of many of those issues. The committee 
believes that the Naval Academy should devote an appropriate amount of classroom 
hours in that course to address such ethical situations. The Military Academy and 
the Air Force Academy should also ensure that these topics are included in the ap- 
propriate courses. 

The committee directs f v ~ Secretary of Defense to report to the committee by Feb- 
ruary 1, 1991 on the progress < -. the military service academics in implementing this 
guidance. 

Senator BYUD. That is the language which requests the Secretary 
of Defense to review and report on the degree to which ethical situ- 
ations .that are or could be faced by military officers in the course 
of their professional careers are addressed in the curricula of the 
service academies, and it directed the Secretary of Defense to re- 
port to the committee by February 1, 1991 on the progress of the 
military service academies in implementing this guidance. 

I also ask that there be inserted in the record an article from the 
Washington Post dated July 24, 1990, titled Panel Wants Military 
to Study Ethics. Senators seek to counter, "it is only wrong if you 
get caught", attitude. I ask unanimous consent that that be in- 
serted in the record. 

Senator Shelby. Without objection, it is so ordered. It will be a 
part of the record. 

[The information follows:] 

[Excerpt from The Washington Post, July 24, 1990.] 

By Lisa Leff, Washington Post Staff Writer 
Panel Wants Military to Study Ethics 
Senators Seek to Counter 'It's Only Wrong if You Get Caught* Attitude 

The Senate Armed Services Committee is pushing the Pentagon to make military 
ethics a required course at each of the Nation's service academics, an idea that sjrew 
out of the Iran-contra affair and recent allegations of hazing at the XJJS. Naval 
Academy. 

In its report accompanying the defense authorization bill sent to the Senate Fri- 
day, the committee said cadets at West Point and the Air Force Academy and Mid- 
shipmen at Navy are not receiving enough training in "specific real life ethical situ- 
ations that military officers will face." 

To address the problem, the committee recommends that the academics incor- 
porate into their curricula topics such as constitutional limits on military authority, 
civilian/military relations, the proper response to illegal orders, and the misuse of 
power to further personal goals. 

Senator Robert C. By rd (D-W.Va.), a committee member, said lawmaker., became 
concerned about the need for more ethics-based course work last year following the 
Iran-contra affair. Three of the principal players convicted in the arms-for-hostages 
scandal — former National Security Council aide Oliver L. North and former national 
security advisers John M. Poindcxtcr and Robert C. McFarlanc — were graduates of 
the Naval Academy. 

"When these young people sec their heroes, how they responded to orders* that 
were probably illegal and used shredders to destroy evidence, something is uearly 
wrong. We should not be turning out these kind of officers," Byrd said. 

At the committee's request, the Pentagon earlier this year prepared a report de- 
tailing what each of the academics is doing to teach professional ethics. The report 
concluded that the rigid honor and conduct codes to which students are held and 
a scries of required leadership courses provide a strong moral framework for future 
officers and arc the "greatest strength" of the academics. 

But Byrd said the Pentagon's study did not sway the committee from its opinion 
that more needs to be done, particularly in light of the controversy over academic 
improprieties and the alleged mistreatment ol individual Midshipmen that rocked 
the Naval Academy this spring. 
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That report "fell far short of what we expected by way of a thorough study, which 
indicated to me that there isn't a great deal of interest over there in pursuing 
this. . . . We don't get a feeling of real sensitivity to the need," Byrd said. 

A recent survey by a Marine officer at the Naval Academy found that 90 percent 
of Midshipmen hold the attitude that "something is only wrong if you get caught,* 
and a new study by the Navy's inspector general that concluded that more than half 
of the Midshipmen think that the honor system is applied inconsistently, has fur- 
ther convinced the committee that its demand is reasonable, Byrd said. 

"In my book, it seems that something basic is missing, which goes to the core of 
this whole thing," Byrd said. 

These young people who graduate from the service academies should have a fun- 
damental understanding of what is right and what is wrong . . . and if we are turn- 
ing over into officers a lot of men and women who think it's only wrong if you get 
caught, we are not doing our jobs when a lot of lives hang in the balance," he said. 

The committee has asked Defense Secretary Richard B. Cheney to report back by 
February 1 on how the schools are implementing its recommendation. A source said 
that date was selected to ensure the academics have something in place by the 
spring semester of the next academic year, although Cheney would not be required 
to follow the committee's suggestion since it is not part of the defense spending bill. 

Naval Academy officials said yesterday they could not comment on the commit- 
tee's recommendation because they had not seen it. Byrd said he expects it to meet 
with some resistance from the Pentagon based on the "halfhearted" response the 
committee received to its request last year for a preliminary report. 

In a related matter, the committee has also asked the Secretary of the Navy to 
give the Naval Academy's civilian faculty a "consulting role" in selecting arid 
reappointing the school's academic dean. Some of Navy's faculty members have been 
at odds with the current academic dean, Robert Shapiro, since last spring, when 
Shapiro removed the chairman of the electrical engineering department after the 
chairman refused to raise grades in two courses. 

Senator Byrd. Now, let me quote a bit from that Post story, I 
will quote excerpts, but it is all going in the record. 

"Senator Robert C. Byrd (D) West Virginia, a committee member, 
said lawmakers became concerned about the need for more ethics- 
based course work last year following the Iran- Contra affair. Three 
of the principal players convicted in the arms for hostages, former 
National Security Council aide Oliver L. North, former National 
Security Advisors John M. Poindexter, and Robert C. McFarlane, 
were graduates of the Naval Academy. 

" 'When these young people see their heros, how they responded 
to orders that were probably illegal, and used shredders to destroy 
evidence, something is clearly wrong. We should not be turning out 
these kinds of officers/ " Byrd said. 

"At the committee's request, the Pentagon earlier this year" — 
meaning 1990— "prepared a report detailing what each of the acad- 
emies is doing to teach professional ethics. The report concluded 
that the rigid honor and conduct codes to which students are held 
and a series of required leadership courses provide a strong moral 
framework for future officers and are the greatest strength of the 
academies. 

"But Byrd said the Pentagon study did not sway the committee 
from its opinion that more needs to be done, particularly in light 
of the controversy over academic improprieties and the alleged mis- 
treatment of individual Midshipmen that rocked the Naval Acad- 
emy this spring"— meaning 1990. "That report, Tell far short of 
what we expected by way of a thorough study, which indicated to 
me that there is not a great deal of interest over there in pursuing 
this. We do not get a feeling of real sensitivity to the need/ Byrd 
said." 
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I say that again today. I do not get a feeling of real sensitivity, 
from what you said and from what has happened, to the need. 

"A recent survey by a Marine officer at the Naval Academy found 
that 90 percent of Midshipmen hold the attitude that something is 
only wrong if you get caught." 

Now I will insert in the record, Mr. Chairman, a New York 
Times story of January 13, 1994 titled a An Inquiry Finds 125 
Cheated on Naval Academy Exam." 

Senator Shelby. Without objection, so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 

[Excerpt from The New York Times, January 13, 1944.] 

By Eric Schmitt, Special to The New York Times 

An Inquiry Finds 125 Cheated On a Naval Academy Exam 

WASHINGTON, Jan. 12— An investigation into one of the largest cheating scan- 
dals ever at the United States Naval Academy will implicate about 125 Mid- 
shipmen, or about 15 percent of this year's graduating class, Navy officials said 
today. 

The inquiry, by the Naval Inspector General, Vice Adm. David M. Bennett, com- 
piled individual files on Midshipmen who have been identified as having advance 
knowledge about a final engineering exam given to third-year students in December 
1992. Those students are in the class that will graduate from the Academy, in An- 
napolis, Md., this spring. 

ACADEMY IS CRITICIZED 

Some students simply received a computer message urging them to study a par- 
ticular question on a previous year's test. They may be cleared or receive only rep- 
rimands. But in the most serious cases, involving the theft of a full copy of the test, 
Midshipmen could face expulsion and even criminal charges. 

Admiral Bennett's report, which will go to Navy Secretary John H. Dal ton as 
early as Friday, will also criticize the Academy's earlier investigation into the scan- 
dal. That inquiry implicated 28 Midshipmen. The report will also challenge the com- 
mitment to ethical teachings at an institution whose honor code prohibits Mid- 
shipmen from lying, cheating or stealing, Navy officials said. 

To blunt the report's damaging findings, senior Navy officials here and in Annap- 
olis today described how they would deal with offenders and outlined a series of 
changes to the Academy's tattered honor code. But they did not publicly give details 
about the report. 

The Naval Academy's Superintendent, Rear Adm. Thomas C. Lynch, said at a 
news conference that a panel of three retired admirals would review the Inspector 
General's report and the Midshipmen's files and recommend to the student-run 
honor board appropriate action on each Midshipman. The honor board will have dis- 
cretion over wnat action to take except in any suspected criminal wrongdoing, which 
will be referred directly to Admiral Lynch. 

The retired officers arc Adm. Leon Edncy, Vice Adm. Bill Lawrence and Vice 
Adm. Charles Mintcr. All are former superintendents or commandants of the Acad- 

e cheating scandal is the latest blow to the Academy, which suffered a sexual 
harassment scandal in 1990 afLcr eight male Midshipmen chained a female class- 
mate to a urinal. 

TIME OK TROUBLES 

Navy officials said the Inspector General's report would reveal the worst cheating 
scandal since the Academy adopted its honor code in 1951. In 1974, 61 Midshipmen 
were implicated in the use of crib sheets whilr taking an examination in a naviga- 
tion course. Seven were expelled. 

Overall, the Navy has suffered one black eye afler another in recent years, from 
its bungled investigation into the explosion on the battleship Iowa in 1989 that 
killed 47 sailors to its inaction after scores of woman were assaulted by naval avi- 
ators at a convention of the Tailhook Association, a civilian group, in 1991. 

The Academy's current troubles started after officials learned that some Mid- 
shipmen had obtained in advance a master copy of the final exam in December 1992 
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for Electrical Engineering 311. The course is notoriously difficult and required for 
all third-year students who are not engineering majors. 

The Academy began its own inquiry days after the test was given, using agents 
from the Naval Criminal Investigative Service. Admiral Lynch announced last April 
that of the 28 Midshipmen implicated in that inquiry, six who were convicted by 
student honor boards would be expelled. 

But new information provided by the expelled students and other Midshipmen, as 
well as pressure from lawmakers, prompted Adm. Frank B. Kelso II, the Chief of 
Naval Operations, to order the Inspector General to review the Academy's findings. 

In addition, the Board of Visitors, the Academy's 15-mcmbcr civilian oversight 
board, last July appointed several members to begin a comprehensive review of the 
honor system for Midshipmen. 

That panel, headed by Richard L. Armitagc, a former senior Defense Department 
official who graduated from Annapolis in 1967, made several recommendations to 
strengthen the Academy's commitment to the honor code and to improve the polic- 
ingofit. 

The Navy made public the panel's findings today, and Mr. Dalton ordered that 
several recommendations be adopted immediately, including those that clarify the 
rights of accused Midshipmen. Mr. Dalton also accepted the panel's recommenda- 
tions to prohibit Academy instructors from giving the same test more than once and 
to reauire the writing of a new exam if Academy officials suspect that an exam has 
been lost, misplaced or stolen. 

Mr. Dalton, a 1964 Annapolis graduate, also accepted the recommendation to cre- 
ate a new Academy administrative position of Honor Officer, to be held by a Navy 
captain. 

Mr. Armitagc said in an interview today that the Nation's military academies dis- 
tinguish themselves from civilian institutions by stressing character development 
and that the cheating scandal signaled that the Academy was drifting away from 
that fundamental goal. 

"The committee found that character development and honor were relatively on 
the backburner in the Navy's mind and at the Academy for a long period," Mr. 
Armitage said. 

The other service academies have also had scandals over cheating. In 1984, 19 
cadets were suspended from the Air Force Academy for a year for cheating on a 
physics test, and Academy officials said they were certain that many others had also 
cheated on the exam. At the United States Military Academy at West Point, N.Y., 
152 cadets resigned or were expelled in 1976 as a result of a cheating scandal in- 
volving an exam for a third-year electrical engineering course. 

But now, with the Defense Department spending from $155,000 to $230,000 for 
each service academy graduate, according to the Congressional Budget Office, insti- 
tutions like Annapolis face sharp budget cutbacks if they cannot justify their exist- 
ence said the Board of Visitors' report. 

Indeed, many of the recommendations the review panel made to strengthen the 
Academy's commitment to the honor system were made by high-level Navy review 
board in August 1990. But that panel's findings were only superficially addressed 
by the Academy's officials, Navy officials said today. 

Senator BraD. By Eric Schmitt, a similar story in the January 
5, 1994 edition of the Washington Post titled "Probe Finds Exten- 
sive Coverup of Cheating at Naval Academy." 

Senator Shelby. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 

[Excerpt from The Washington Post, January 25, 1994.] 

By Fern Shcn, Washington Post Staff Writer 
Probe Finds Extensive Coverup of Cheating at Naval Academy 

ANNAPOLIS. Jan. 24 — A report released by the Navy today concluded that most 
of the 133 Midshipmen who cheated on a 1992 engineering exam later lied and 
schemed to cover up the scandal and that Naval Academy officials seriously mis- 
handled their investigation of the incident. 

The decision on whether to expel any of the accused students— about 14 percent 
of the academy's senior class— will be made in the next few months by an outside 
panel of naval officers appointed by Secretary of the Navy John Dalton. Dalton has 
ended the academy s involvement in the investigation. 
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The Navy inspector general's office concluded that 133 students, then juniors, ob- 
tained advance copies of the December 1992 electrical engineering exam adminis- - 
tered to 663 Midshipmen. Some 81 students eventually admitted that they had 
cheated, but most "repeatedly lied" during the initial academy investigation, the re- 

^Tlie^O-page report, which capped a 7-month investigation, said the academy did 
not respond quickly enough last spring to Midshipmen's allegations of a coverup. 
The report also faulted the academy for not giving the investigating honor boards 
all the information they needed during the initial probe. 

•Decisions made by academy officials to unduly restrict information available to 
Midshipmen investigators and honor boards constituted mismanagement and hin- 
dered tne boards' ability to effectively consider the honor cases brought," the report 

Some observers said they were troubled by what the findings say about the school 
where the Navy trains future leaders. 

"This report says to me that the tradition of honor at tne academy has been on 
the back burner," said Richard L. Armitage, a former U.S. ambassador and member 
of the academy's civilian Board of Visitors. Armitage chaired a board subcommittee 
that recently reviewed the academy's honor code, which says that Midshipmen "do 
not lie, cheat or steal." . 

Although the report criticized the academ/s initial investigation, Navy officials 
defended Academy Superintendent Thomas C. Lynch. 

"I have full confidence in Admiral Lynch. His leadership will be vital to address- 
ing the problems" identified in the report, Dal ton said in a statement released 
today. 

The report answers some, but not all, of the questions about how students cheated 
on the notoriously difficult electrical engineering exam. Still unclear is how copies 
of the test were obtained. The report quoted one student as saying that a football 
player obtained a copy from his brother, an officer who was a pro lessor in another 
department. 

The report does spell out the scope of the alleged cheating: "All types of Mid- 
shipmen were involved . . . Midshipmen on the Superintendent's list, as well as 
Miashipmen who were flunking [and members], of the football, soccer, wrestling, la- 
crosse, watcrpolo, heavyweight crew, baseball, tennis and basketball teams." 

The Inspector General's inquiry was triggered when complaints about the acad- 
emy's initial investigation reached the news media and Members of Congress. Crit- 
ics complained to Members of Congress that Midshipmen who told the truth about 
their involvement in the cheating had been recommended for expulsion, while those 
who lied went unpunished. 

At first, 28 Miashipmen were implicated in the cheating scandal after an inves- 
tigation by the Naval Criminal Investigative Service. Of that group, 11 were rec- 
ommended for expulsion by Midshiprnen-run "honor boards" last spring. Academy 
officials reduced that number to six, saying they had insufficient evidence to expel 
the rest. 

That so few students were convicted and all five football players implicated were 
cleared caused many Midshipmen and faculty members to question the fairness of 
the proceedings. 

Some Midshipmen accused Lynch of giving preferential treatment to members of 
the football team and to a Midshipman who visited the admiral's house the night 
before the student's case was heard by John B. Padgett III, Commandant of Mid- 
shipmen, according to the report. 

The report noted that the Midshipman in question "is the son of a friend" of 
Lynch's and that the men have known each other "since the two were teammates 
on the Academy football team in 1963." 

The report found that Lynch had no conflict of interest, but it noted that Mid- 
shipmen nevertheless perceived a conflict of interest and believed that Lynch, a 
strong football team booster, gave "preferential treatment" to football players. 

The report further suggested that many Midshipmen conspired to cover up the 
scandal by coordinating tneir testimony the night before they faced Midshipmen 
honor boards. The report singled out a group of 14 Midshipmen, 11 of whom are 
athletes, and said they "presented a united wall of silence by invoking the Fifth 
Amendment." 

In determining which Midshipmen should be expelled, "favorable consideration" 
should be given to those who cooperated with investigators and told the truth, the 
report recommended. 

A Board of Review, consisting of naval officers and chaired by Rear Adm. Richard 
C. Allen, will review the 133 cases to determine punishment, taking the final deci- 
sions out of the hands of both Lynch and the student-run honor boards. 
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Senator Byud. Now comes the story of Sunday, January 30, in 
the Baltimore Sun titled "When Honor, Itself, Failed the Academy 
Test", subheadline, "Midshipmen Lied and Stonewalled; Brass 
Acted Slowly, Withheld Facts". I will read this into the record. 

"It was John Paul Jones who said that a naval officer must have 
the 'nicest sense of personal honor.' During the past year, at the 
U.S. Naval Academy, where the Naval hero is entombed, his words 
have seemed hollow. An exhaustive 7 month investigation by the 
Navy's Inspector General concluded that the cherished principles 
had been contorted and subverted by Midshipmen and high officers 
alike." That is a sad commentary. 

Continuing to read: "Midshipmen did more than cheat on an elec- 
trical engineering exam. They lied and schemed and stonewalled 
investigators and their own honor boards. When the NCIS agents 
told Admiral Lynch that they were interviewing football players, he 
angrily labeled the probe a witch hunt. 

Later, after the Inspector General took over in June, the Super- 
intendent urged its investigators to take their time and do a thor- 
ough job because the - Army-Navy football game was December 5, 
implying that he did not want the report issued before that date. 

'While many Midshipmen dismissed the principles that Mid- 
shipmen do not lie, cheat, or steal as impractical in a modern 
world, a small corps reported the wrongdoing and pushed for all 
the guilty to be punished. They were disturbed by the actions of 
their superior officers. 

"The Superintendent, Adm. Thomas C. Lynch, repeatedly urged 
students who had cheated to come forward. Yet when the Chair- 
man of the Honor Committee brought new allegations of a cover- 
up, he was silenced." 

I will not read the entire story. I will ask that it be included in 
the record. 

Senator Shelby. Without objection, it will be included in the 
record. 
[The information follows:] 
[Excerpt from The Baltimore Sun, January 30, 1994.] 

By Tom Bowman and JoAnna Daernmrich, StafTWriters 

When Honor Itself Failed Academy Test 

Midshipmen Lied and Stonewalled; Brass Acted Slowly, Withheld Facts 

It was John Paul Jones who said that a naval officer must have the "nicest sense 
of personal honor." During the past year at the U.S. Naval Academy, where the 
naval hero is entombed, his words have seemed hollow. 

An exhaustive, 7-month investigation by the Navy's Inspector General concluded 
that the cherished principles had been contorted and subverted by Midshipmen and 
hiffh officers alike. 

Midshipmen did more than cheat on an electrical engineering exam. They lied and 
schemed and stonewalled investigators and their own honor boards. And the officers 
charged with instilling the idea of absolute personal honor apparently were more 
eager to wrap up their investigation than to learn the truth. 

A 30-page report released by the Navy last week fo> d that 133 Midshipmen had 
cheated on the exam. Yet the majority never would Juve been caught because the 
commanders delayed taking action and seemed intent on protecting members of the 
football team. 

Key findings of the investigation into the largest cheating scandal in the 149-year 
history of the academy include: J 
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• Capt. John B. Padgett III, Commandant of Midshipmen, discounted the initial 
reports of cheating. 

• The Superintendent, Rear Adm. Thomas C. Lynch, repeatedly urged students 
who had cheated to come forward. Yet, when the chairman of the honor committee 
brought new allegations of a cover-up, he was "silenced." 

• High-ranking officers delayed acting on the new information for more than 2 
weeks, mistakenly believing that their subordinates were handling it. Meanwhile, 
investigators in the initial probe by the Naval Criminal Investigative Service 
thought the case was closed. . _ 

• In its initial investigation, the Naval Criminal Investigative Service (N Lib) fo- 
cused solely on determining who stole the test and who sold it. Because cheating 
is not a felony, NCIS limited its probe to those two issues. Once the NCIS investiga- 
tion was complete, the Supcri-tendent did not mount a separate investigation 
aimed at identifying all the cheaters. 

• Academy officials withheld critical information from the Midshipmen honor 
boards. 

• When the NCIS agents told Admiral Lynch that they were interviewing football 
players, he angrily labeled the probe a "witch hunt." 

• Later, after the Inspector General took over in June, the Superintendent urged 
its investigators to "take their time and do a thorough job because the Army-Navy 
football game was December 5," implying that he did not want the report issued be- 
fore that date. 

• While many Midshipmen dismissed the principles that Midshipmen do not he, 
cheat or steal" as impractical in a modern world, a small core reported the wrong- 
doing and pushed for all the guilty to be punished. They were disturbed by the ac- 
tions of their superior officers. 

• Admiral Lynch is so deeply committed to the ideals of honor and self-imposed 
discipline that he found it difficult to believe that many Midshipmen had cheated. 

Academy leaders declined to be interviewed or answer written questions last 
week. The school issued a 1-page response stating that "the objective of the Naval 
Academy leadership from the outset has been to fully and fairly resolve questions 
about the compromise of the EE 311 final examination. 

When the report was released Monday, Admiral Lynch denied that it called into 
question his leadership. 

*T feel badly that this happened on my watch," he said. 

The exam in question was for Electrical Engineering 311, a mandatory two-semes- 
ter course legendary for its toughness and considered by many juniors to be the last 
real hurdle before graduation. 

On the eve of the final exam in December 1992, copies of the test circulated in 
Bancroft Hall, the massive stone dormitory. 

They were shared by roommates, friends and teammates. Some thought it was 
only a practice version. But others knew better. They stayed up all night trying to 
solve the problems. 

At least some questions found their way to 29 of the 36 companies. Despite the 
honor code, no one stepped forward to tell officials that the test had been com- 
promised. 

THE FIRST WARNING 

At 7:45 a.m. December 14, the test was given to 663 juniors. A few hours later, 
a professor received a computer message from a Midshipman warning of cheating. 

Similar messages came later from other Midshipmen, the Inspector General 
learned. 

According to Midshipmen interviewed, a Baltimore-area Midshipman, whose 
roommate offered him a copy of the test, gave the roommate a choice: Turn yourself 
in or I will. 

The roommate told others who were involved that he was about to admit his guilt 
and suggested they do the sane. 

Two aavs later, Captain Padgett told the Superintendent that the reports of 
cheating did not seem to be credible, investigators said. However, more students re- 
ported cheating the next day. The Superintendent, aware that the master copy of 
the test had vanished, indicating it was stolen, called in NCIS. 

When Midshipmen returned from their winter break in the first week of January, 
Admiral Lynch urged those who had cheated to come forward. Few did. 

One who did was Rodney Walker, 24, of Atlanta, Ga. He gave a complete state- 
ment, confessing that he had sold copies as a favor to a friend and naming 23 peo- 
ple. 
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Many were football players or friends from the Naval Academy Preparatory 
School in Newport, R.I. J 

TheNCIS was focused on finding the source of the copies of the exam. 

It* agents, following standard procedures, read Midshipmen their rights against 
sell-incnmination. As a result, many of those questioned remained silent, Others 
lied and schemed to cover up. 

Within days of his confession, Mr. Walker said, classmates realized that he had 
named names. They pressured him to keep quiet and even offered him a $15,000 
bribe to take the blame and resign, he said. 

He is one of the 133 Midshipmen whose actions are now under review. 

By mid-January, NCIS agents had interviewed 39 students suspected oi' having 
obtained the exam and 45 other Midshipmen and faculty. 

The probe stalled because investigators couldn't prove their theory of how the 
exam had been obtained without cooperation from Mr. Walker's supplier, who 
wouldn't talk. 

Capt. Nicholas P. DcCarlo, the legal adviser to the Superintendent, pointed out 
that one or two of the Midshipmen could be court-martial for peddling stolen gov- 
ernment property. The Superintendent decided against that because the evidence 
was thin. 

"Other than to make additional pleas for Midshipmen having knowledge of the 
compromise to come forward, the . academy took no action to identify additional 
cheaters, the inspector general's report says. 

Midshipmen, professors and others say the lack of action shows that the adminis- 
tration wanted the scandal to end there. 

In February, the Brigade Honor Committee began examining the cases against 
the 28 implicated by the initial NCIS investigation. 

Midshipmen sought counseling from professors and chaplains. Parents called their 
children and urged them to lie, Midshipmen said. 

The academy disciplined Dr. Raymond Wasta, the course coordinator, and Dr. 
Richard L. Martin, chairman of the electrical engineering department, for 'careless 
performance of duties." While Dr. Wasta hired a lawyer, professors took up collec- 
tions to make up his lost pay. Dr. Wasta was exonerated after an appeal. Dr. Martin 
did not contest the finding. 

*TIIE PLACE REALLY BLEW UP* 

Another professor remembers Midshipmen wanting to talk about the scandal in 
class. The place really blew up." 

Capt. J. William Hines, a chaplain, wrote a letter to the Commandant on behalf 
or one or the Midshipmen recommended for expulsion at the end of March. 

He had learned, he wrote, that "there has been extensive lying by several mem- 
bers of the brigade." 

The roommate of one of the Midshipmen who cheated received threatening phone 
calls from that Midshipman's parents. 

And both sets of parents "advised their sons to lie," the chaplain wrote, arguing 
that the "honorable action throughout this entire mess has been done by those who 
admitted their guilt." 

Yet those who confess turned out to be the only ones who could be found ffuiltv 
by the honor boards. 

Mi tI S? I 5 1 i as _P' Cann » the ethics adviser to the commander, deleted large portions 
of Mr. Walker's statement to the NCIS, the linchpin uf the investigation, on orders 
from the Superintendent. Admiral Lynch said each case before the honor boards 
must be kept separate to be fair to the students. 

Lieutenant Cann blacked out sections that detailed how the Midshipmen had 
shared exam questions and a flow chart detailing how the test had been distributed. 

As a result, the honor boards could not piece together the chain of events and be- 
came confused. 

Meanwhile. Mr. Walker, acting on advice he said he received from a Navy lawyer, 
clammed up before all the honor boards. Academy officials did nothing to trv to set 
Mr. Walker to talk. ° 

Honor board members were stymied by silence and changing stories and had little 
choice but to acquit the majority. They found 11 guilty. 

Two of the four who had bought the exam from Mr. Walker were found guilty: 
two were cleared. Even the Midshipman implicated as the supplier of the exam was 
cleared. 

there 



was 



The Commandant and Superintendent later exonerated five more, saying 
as insufficient .evidence against them. The remaining six were to be expelled. 
^Scapegoats. That's the prime word," one of the six said in an interview last week. 
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Officials conceded that they suspected more were involved, the Midshipman said, 
but chose not to pursue it because "there's no clear evidence on them." 

The night before Captain Padgett exonerated two Midshipmen, they went to Ad- 
miral Lynch's heme to visit his son. One was a lacrosse player, the other a football 
player and the son of a close friend of Admiral Lynch. 

Although the admiral said he simply greeted the football player and asked if he 
had been to his hearing, the visit created "a definite perception of a conflict or lack 
of impartiality among the Midshipmen," the report said. 

How widespread the perception was became evident when the Superintendent an- 
nounced the final results of the honor board hearings — six found guilty— April 22 
before all 4,100 Midshipmen in Alumni Hall. 

Midshipmen asked if more had cheated. Mr. Walker challenged the admiral about 
the visit from the two Midshipmen. 

The Superintendent tried to shrug ofT the question, but Mr. Walker persisted, stu- 
dents told investigators. At one point, the admiral also said he was "glad to report 
that no football players were involved," according to some Midshipmen. 

His remarks apparently spurred a lapse in military bearing. Students openly 
snickered and chanted the nickname of the football player. Others booed Mr. Walk- 
er. 

THE STRAIGHT ARROW 

Admiral Lynch insisted that the investigation was still open. A week later, he told 
reporters that rumors of the scandal had "taken on a life of their own that's not 
fact." He insisted that the entire Class of 1994 would have been expelled had there 
been proof that all had cheated. 

About that time, a Midshipman approached Cory Culver, then the honor commit- 
tee chairman, according to the report. Mr. Culver, known as a particularly straight 
arrow, was taken aback when the Midshipman described watching a classmate copy 
the exam questions in a football players room. Other football players, the Mid- 
shipman alleged, later coordinated alibis by computer. 

Mr. Culver went to Captain Padgett and told him there was new information that 
the schoors cherished honor system had been subverted. 

But the Commandant told Mr. Culver he would not investigate without a written 
statement. Mr. Culver obtained a statement. Then the commandant asked him to 
get it signed. 

Mr. (Julver insisted that the allegations were serious, but academy officials told 
him that he was taking the cheating scandal too personally, the report said. 

Mr. Culver and Captain Padgett told investigators that they recalled the com- 
mandant telling at least one of nis subordinates to look into the matter. However, 
none could remember being given any direction. 

A week later, Captain DeCarlo, the Supcrin ten dent's legal adviser, called lieuten- 
ant Cann, the ethics adviser, and informed him that an allegation in the letter ap- 
peared to be incorrect. All other information in the statement was ignored. 

On May 26, The Sun reported that a Midshipman had implicated students in a 
scheme to coordinate alibis before their honor boards. 

Two days later, Senator Richard C. Shelby, an Alabama Democrat and chairman 
of an Armed Services subcommittee, requested the investigation by the inspector 
general. 

Over the next 7 months, investigators interrogated all the Midshipmen who took 
the test. Eighty-one admitted thev had cheated, according to the report. 

Midshipmen call the months after they return to Annapolis from winter break the 
"Dark Ages," when the sun's arc is low in the sky and raw breezes blow off the Sev- 
ern River. With the Navy report, that dreary term has taken on a new meaning. 

Everyone's pretty much nervous about what's going to happen," said one Mid- 
shipman. "We're all assuming the worst." 

"feverybod/s getting a lawyer," another senior remarked. 

Captain DeCarlo declined to discuss his role or the report. "No, we know what 
we did," he said. "That's the way it goes. Do your job and somebody gets to comment 
on it." 

Integrity, honor and self-imposed discipline are considered so sacred to Navy offi- 
cers that the cheating has caused soul-searching among graduates as well. The val- 
ues are at the core of training officers who will one day make life or death decisions. 

Retired Vice, Adm. William P. Lawrence, a 1951 academy graduate who spent 
more than 6 years in a North Vietnamese prison camp, spoke of "lessons learned" 
from the report. 
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One of three admirals who will determine how the cases should be handled^ Admi- 
ral Lawrence said the academy must remain "totally dedicated to maintaining the 
highest possible standards." 

The Naval Academy and the other two military colleges need officers of "integrity, 
of the highest sense of honor " agreed, Lt. Gen. Charles C. Krulak, a top Marine 
commander and a 1964 academy graduate. . 

The country and America's parents demand it, he said. "Were taking theb sons 
and daughters into harm's way." 

Senator Byrd. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to add that there are 
certain pages from the Iran-Contra investigation that I will ask be 
included in the record. 

Senator Shelby. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

[The information follows:] 
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Mx: Neeuw That was going -to be- my- very- next* question;. ColoueL 
- North-Ian. t it true that. von. shredded. them'? 
Mr: North. I beiieve- 1 dicL 

Mr: Nnxss And that would include the cooies with a check 
mars, where the line says "approve"? 

Mr. North. Thac would hive included all comes. I tried, as I was 
departing cne NSC, a process which began as "early as October to 
aestrcy all rersrencss co these covert oDeranons. 1 willingly admit 
that. 

Counsel, would you reseat that auestion again oiease 

Mr. Neslds. My- question was, Vtake it that includes* the memo- 
randa wita che cnecjsc mars, oooosite the line "approve " 

Mr. North. Again. I do not testify here, nor do I believe I did <o 
earner, chat I recall any specific check marks or initials 

Aomirai Pouidexcer's habit was to initial the "aDorove/disac- 
prove oor Occasionally I suppose there would have 'been a che^'k 
marsu but I ao not recall a specific document coming back with* a 
JP or a cnecic maxK or an RCM on chis Particular- issue, nor— ^ain 
I wane co repeat— nor did I ever see any with che President 
oais on it. And chat is aot ancireiy unusual, Mr Nie'ds On a 
aumner or ocher activities I would simoly be cold over the ce 1 ^ 
pnone, proceeo, Or in some cases I would send uo messages ^the- 
m che ^.OF system or written, unless otherwise directed Twill 
proceed as toilows.. 

.Vfc Nelds. That is che whole reason fc- sjareddirig documents, 
isn c it, Colonel North, so chat you can lacr./say you don't remem- 
chem? Qe you had theci > and don't remember what is in 

,J^rU N ° RT ^- Nieids - ^ raas0G for shreddhag documents 

TzJa re ? SOa ^ernmeat of the United States gave me a 
r^Sr e ,l mean " 1 ^ fc bu ^ [t ^T^if-^as to destroy do.- ■ 

sTo n u?d n^ retaTO thac * oc ^ *~ 

a ^ 1 w f lt ^ SO back to the whole- intent of a covert ooer- 
^Jr^ ?t a operarioa is to oner plausible deniabiiirV 0 f 

riS^S 0 ^" 10 ^- 01 ^ r^™***" of. the United States with the ac- 
01 IL i 15 aecaive our adversaries. Part of it is to insure 

& l 0S n e nr Pe ° P I ^ " **** ^^TJUlg OUt chose activi- 

-EfJSJ! enoangereu. All chose are good and sumcient 

EES X^W 7 a u oc ™^> .ana than is why the Government 
rS^T ° 7 06113 ana d02eIls and gives chem to oeooie 
^m^covert operations; not so that they can have convenient 

J H ^ e A here to thfl truth;, to cell you. and this committee 

^eldi iffi^l 46 . truth. and I am crying to do that. Mr. 
co™;^ I don t Luce the insinuation: chat. Tax up here having a 

M^^^n 0 ^ ^ ^ ******* some other * ^ ^ad_ 
21^>ttf^£° l °^i^°^ ; yo^3m^ded these- doenmencs on the- 
\5 °\ Nov emberrl986 isn/trtiiat true? 

Mr- NoETH^Try me- agaim onitkedatei ' ..... " v.— . 

• ^NiiXDs^Fridarther21st:o£ November^ 1986L" a 
fi^S^- 1 sl ^^ sh «dning;docum my recurnr 

in^ctooerx 1L have> absolutely- no- recoilecrionr when:'- 
those£ docurnencsiwere. ahredded^none^ whatsoever LLecaon * aen ~ 
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Mr: Nnxns.. There has been testimony before the committee you' 
engaged in. shredding of documents on November 21 T 1986- Dc you j 
deny that? x T 

Mr. Nortel. I do not deny that I engaged m.shreadmg on Novem-- 
ber 21.1 will also ceiL this committee- than I engaged in, shredding; 
almost every day that I had a shredder and that I put. things in: 
burn bags when I didn't. ^ _ _ - 

So every single day I was on National Security Council starx-.; 
some documents were destroyed and I don't want you to have she. 
impression, that those documents chat I referred' to seeking- approv- 
al disappeared on the 21st. Because I can't say that. In fact, 1 am 
auite sizre, by virtue of the conversations I remember about che 
21st, that chose documents were already gone. 

They were gone by virtue of che fact chat we saw these oper- . 
ations' unraveling as early as the mid part of October, with che loss - 
of the Haserifus airplane, and the discussion that che Director oi 
Central Intelligence* had had with a. private citizen about what he; 
knew of a Contra diversion, as you put it. And at chat point I 
began to, one, recognize I would be leaving che NSC, because chac 
was a purpose for my departure, co offer che scapegoat, if you wiiL. 
and second of all, recoenizing it was coming down, I didn't wane, 
some "new person walking in there opening files that would possibly, 
exnose oeoole at risk. _1 

So I do not want you to leave with the idea that those documents, 
were shredded just "on the 21st. They might have been shredded on 
the 19th, or the 11th of November when I came back from a series 
of trips to Europe. 

******* 
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JZF. 5TSi)S. Ton were present, i case Li at a meeting ou~:he 20th . 
or .Novemner m Aacnrai Poindexcer's omcs? 
Mr. North. Len me cry :o recall. 

Mr. Nxzxjm. Thursday, early afternoon. :he dav before Director 
Losey was :o :esury oerore :he House and Senate m celiac* Com- 
:nittees. 3 ~ 

Mr. North. Yes, I was. 

Mr. Ndexds. .And che purpose of :hat meeting — I -axe it oresenr 
ac ;ne meeting were, among other peoote, Director Casev Acuniral 

FuTa^ 7 r U - ^°^ from r - h * Attorney General's 0£5ce, 
.he Attorney General ?aui Tho meson? 1 

Mr. North. I recail— quire honestly, I didn't: recall Mr. Coooe- 
oerng present, out I ao recail chat che others wereoresent I also 

^t&lPw^? ^ °* e of staff present with K 

Mr. Nields- Was it Mr. Gates? 

Mr: North. I don't chink Mr. Gates was there for chat meerinz I 
Una* mayoe it was Mr. Cave. • hope I have not jusr given away a 
aame I snonian't aave.said. 1 

T«™" ^ IELDS - No - That Qa ™e is public. It has been released in che 
iawer rteporc 

Mr, North. His name ought to be public He is a ^reat Amer- 
can. a • — 

Mr. Nelds. My question, is. I take it che oursose of that meeting 
Mr W r v 6 «fthmony chac Casey was to give che next- day? 
JL l^J'?-^ 0 *? ome - r 7«- l =«an. one of the 

befbS X Z talking anout, i chink in a. more, dosed meeting- 
c^S^u Droaaer meeting it was before, was how we would pro-- 
I^t,Tt£ aeSZ on - hostages, and the second channel.. And 

ahfr^TJ NmLD3 r ^ d \ * that a subject of the November- HAWK! 
3mpmenrand_wnat he- would, testify- abourif was discussed?- 

Mx. Nora. As I recall, chac was a. subject of discussion! andr-L" 
"^ worsecu. . i J. recaiJU-on. various issues witfa^CIA officers 
bacfc^^rf*^ /way* and ^ recalLhad.been.brougnr. 

K^SL ^ t "W : . and - L had ~ heemwoririny.with: a:numbe1?o£f 
thX ^£ ^" vano ,f -.tesomonr. preparaaons^no. ac the: meeting-onr . 
P^le&i" !Ca,L lt a - 1 ° r - <bfife ™ nel r Perhans-. someTothec . 
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My principal objective La. that session was co create some closure: 
between a CIA. version, which, showed this to be. an "NSC oper- 
ation/' and make it more visible as a U.S. Government operation. 

The CIA version of their' chronology had said this is the NSC 
:his, the NSC that, the NSC ec cetera. My effort was to cry and 
make closure between their' version and one chat would say :his 
was the U.S. Government that did A_ 3, and C. Nonetheless, the 
portion that dealt with the November HLAWiC shipments was in 
part in error. 

Now, I understand there is a Lot of heroes walking around that 
have claimed credit for exposing" the fraud, ec cetera. Let me just 
make note as to what I recall and what I recorded at the time. 

And you have my notes. After we left that meeting, I do not 
recall , incidentally, a great debate over whetner the U.S. Govern- 
ment knew or whether the CIA knew what was aboard :he air- 
plane. 

I very cieariy knew what was on chat airplane. So did Director 
Casey know chat I knew what was on chat airplane. The issue, as 
far as I was concerned, was what did the CIA know? I had told :he 
CIA after my discussions — this is going back :o 1935 — after my dis- 
cussions with the Israelis, which occurred the eight Mr. Mcr ariane 
called. I believe' i flew up to New York, and we can go through that 
whoie 19S5 chronotoey if you wish. 

There were subsequent discussions of the Israelis. General Secord 
went over and we eventually got a CIA proprietary :o tly 3JlWKs 
from Israel to Iran. 

I knew it, and by then the CIA knew that tney were riving some- 
thing for me. I never toid — I don't believe — che CIA what was 
'really on those airplanes. I don't believe. I knew. And =o, in work- 
ing the chronology, it was important that the CIA be able to say 
chat they did not know what was on the airplanes at the time, and 
I don't believe they did. They certainly found out shortly thereafter 
because of the same sensitive intelligence I referred, co earlier. 

There was no doubt that shortly thereafter, everybody who had 
access to that very sensitive intelligence knew what 7/ as going on.. 
There was a discussion, as I recall, relatively brief, in Admiral 
Poindexter's office which included Admiral Pomderter, Director 
Casey, myself, Mr. Thompson* I believe Mr. Cave, and the Attorney 
General, and if he says he was there. Mr. Cooper. 

I just don't remember him. May have been the first time I ever 
met the man- I then went back to Director Casey's office over in 
the Old Executive Office Building, the one that was just down che 
bail from, my basement- 

And in. chat room. Director Casey and I fixed that testimony and 
removed, che- offensive portions. And*, we fixed it* by omission- W e 
left out — it wasn't made accurate, it wasn't made fulsome, it. was 
fixed, by omissioru 

I know there are a 'lot - of other heroes who have exposed all. of 
this, burl wiILteiIyou.tliar:it was done mthim minutes or finishing*; 
char meeting; and it was done- in. his Old usecutive Office. Building: 
omce,. right down: the hail. from, my basement-.. 

Mn Nieeds^ WheiL yon. say the~testimony was fixecU- 1, take in ancL 
fixed: by ornissio n 

Mm Northi. Yes_ 
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Mr- Neexds. — yoa are saying, than, you and Director Casey agreed 
that- he would say than, they were told to pick: up bulky cargo and 
that th e crew on. the, airline was, told, it, was oii-drillinE equipment: 
and HAWK" missiles would, never* be mentioned? 

Mr- Nohthl That is right. My recollection of that agreement,, by 
the way, goes all the way back to _a year earner in which che dis- 
cussions. I had with the Israeli otncials we agreed that che story 
line would be thac they were shipping oiiniriiling eouipment, and 
so when I contacted the CIA in November of 1985 and asked chem 
co orovide the name of an air carrier thac was discreet in Europe, I 
win chem that it was oii-drilling equipment. I lied to the (HA be- 
cause thac was the convention that we* had worked out with the Is- 
raelis, thac no one else was to know. 

Mrv Neelds. You have heard. I take it you listened or are famil- 
iar with the cesrimony of Mr. Cooper. 

Mr. North. I don't recall wane king — I am reminded that I have 
seen che cape of some of it, yes. 

Mr. Nields. Weil, I will 'ceil you. if your recollection needs re- 
freshing^ chat Mr. Cooper said chat he was at che meeting m^drni- 
rai Poindercer's Ofnce on che 20th with Director Casey and ochers, 
and chac you were arguing in favor of changing Director Casey's 
csstimony so chat instead of saying che CIA didn't know there were 
rlAWK missiles, chat che testimony would read : "'No one in che 
US. Government would know, knew" chat rlAWK missiies wer- in- 
volved. 

Mr. So"LLT7AK. Is chat the stacemenc, counsel, chat Mr. Coocer 
sain was written in by Colonel North on che document? 

Mr- Nmns. I am about to ask him che ouestion concerning che 
■anting. * 

Mr. Suturrxx. Is this che same Mr. Coocer chat said he would 
aoc oeiieve Colonel North under oath? 

Chairman Incuts:.. I believe the question should be asked by che 
witness. Please advise your witness. 

Mr. Sutixvak. Excuse me Mr. Chairman, If there is a document 
cnac counsel is referring to, we would like to have our attention di- 
rected to it please. 

Mr. Nields. Exhibit 31. But before we get to the document, I am 
astong you the question: Did you ac thac meeting argue in favor of 
cnangmg the testimony so it would read "No one in che U S Gov- 
ernment knew"? 

Mr. North. My recollection, and I aooreciate vour showing me 
-ais one page or this document,. I chink whac also is imoortant, if 
ou nave it, the rest of that document is imoortant coo because it 
was a muitrpage document, 

nJ^ rBC ° Llecdon of the meeting- is thac this was indeed a multi- 
page acxruraeirt, It was parr of the Director's oreoaration for his au- 
P^ance oerore the Souse and Senate Intelligence (^mmitteek 
ana L faaa worked with, his staff for- several days prior- to that to 
^e^oo ciaat: cesrimony, because- many of them didn't know what, 
was going, an in. these-activities^ 

W cpacerm was. that the- documents, reflect- as. muck as ofcr 
« posjinle that, this was- a.. IXSL Government- activity; much, of—this 

Paper* showed, that. this was: a="NSC activity,' ' .and so LhacLurged-.ini 
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t.Hi<s meeting;. "Look* you got to stop- calling this a NSC'acrivity;. the= 
NSC is hoc a government onto iiseiC despite of_what some of you. 
may believe — che NSC 'was an organ of the U.S. Government — 
and would you therefore gee closure, lee's take out NSC and. CIA 
and put U.S. Govemmenc everywhere we can in the_ document J' 
That* is my recollection of what I was trying to do during than ses- 
sion. 1 . . 

Now, there were many other people there. The important^ thing 
is that, txrsx of ail, on this document, that's not my writing. Second 
of ail, sitting in the room are other people who have intimate 
knowledge of what had transpired in November ox 1985. I am not 
the only one in che room that knows what is going on. Perhaps Mr. 
Cooper didn't, but surely, with the possible exception of Mr. 
Thompson, everybody else did. So I am not the only^one sitting La 
the room having a construction problem here, and I do not recall 
emp hasizin g the U.S. Government aspect of it. 

And when we went back to Director Casey's Office, my recollec- 
tion is we simDiv deleted the whole iine and "went back to the ver- 
sion that said 'the CIA was cold that it was on-drilling eq uipment. 



* * * 
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Mr. North. It was on inscrucaooi" of the National Security Ad- 
' riser. I was instructed to meet with Chairman H amil ton and I be- 
lieve many ot tne members of the co rami isae. 

Mr. Nceuds. And chey were interested in finding out :he answers 
to che questions raised by the resolution of incuirv. 

Mr. North. Exactly. 

•Mr. Nchxds. Your fundraising acridities? 
Mr. North. Precisely. 

Mr. Neexds. Military suDoort for the Concras? 
Mr. North. That's right:/ 

Mr. Nn^ss. Questions about Mr. Owen, General Shrnaub and 
John Hull? 3 
(Witness confers with his attorney.] 
Mr. North. Yes. 

Mr. Nglds. The beginning of this memorandum chac auoears co 
be a aescrrpcion of waac you said during than meeting. It iays from 
Dotana Amendment on, North explained strictures to Concras. 

is cnax true, did you explain the strictures co che Concras? 
•.Mr. North. I explained to chem chat there was no u\S. Govern- 
ment money una! more was appropriated, yes.. 

Mr. Nields. And it says never Violated stricture, gave advice on. 
numan rignts, civic action Drcgram. 

Mr. North. I did do chat. 

^ c ?J x f * Bul 1 cai£e « vou did considerably more which you 
aid qoc fceu the committee about? 

* n *I1 0R T H - 1 ,£iave admitted that here before you today, knowing 
ion well woac [ to id che committee them I chink— and I chink we 
caii aooreviace this in hopes we can move on so chac I can fimVn 
r 23 1 T^lU tell you righc now,, counsel and ail the members 

ae r? Sacnereo, chac I misled the Congress. I misled 

Mr. Ncexds. At thac meeting? 
• Mr- North. At thac meeting. 
Mr. Nuxds. Face co face? 
Mr- North. Face to face.. 
kJSJ" Nrxms.. You made false statements to chem abour.your ac- 
•. a ^tiea m sunuort of the Concras? 

Wxr NORTH:'! did.. 
'o^T^^T? 20 ^ J-?**- 80 ^td* a purpose, and I did. so with. a purcose- 
•^^^^r avoiding .the. very kind of thing that. we. have before us. 
-*uw7 and avoiding: a shut-orTot helD for-.the-Nicaraguam Resistance^ 
^a^avotcuiigrarL- emninatiom of the- Resistance.- facilities' in. chree- 
of AjneT1C3IL countries wherein- wefhad proniiseoL those- heada. 
;^cate orr-tny-specnlci ordersv.on: specific, orders- to me— L had gone- 
^wn. cnere and assured- therm ar_ our: absolute- and totaL discretions. 
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Mr. NnxDS. We do . r . . . . , . c 

Mr North: And I anr admittuag- to you. that- 1 participated- ur' 
preoaration of documents for the Congress that. were erroneous, 
misleading", evasive, and wrong;, and I did it again nerewnerr I ap- 
peared before that committee convened in the White House bitua- 
cion Room, and I make no excuses for what I did. 

I will tell you now that I am under oath and_Lwas_not then.. 

* * * * * * . * 

Senator Byrd. The reason I do this is to reveal the laxness and 
the seeming indifference that have been displayed by the actions 
of you and any others who are responsible for this communication, 
this electronic message that went out concerning the book-signing 
and the invitation to Midshipmen to come to the book-signing and 
telling them that Colonel North's book — and I know nothing about 
the book; I have not read it; I do not intend to read it — is more 
than just another war story. I am quoting again: "It is also a testa- 
ment to bravery and faith. For those who fought there, waited at 
home for loved ones, or who opposed this horrible conflict, Oliver 
North offers an intensely personal perspective on how we can fi- 
nally bring the long, sad chapter of America's Vietnam experience 
to an end. The book is to be released to the public on November 
30." 

Well, on page 15 — no, page 16 — there is testimony by Oliver 
North admitting to shredding documents. I did not say he did it, 
it is his admission. Mr. North — I will read the excerpt and I will 
put the whole page in the record. 

[See above insert.] 

Senator BYRD. "Mr. Neals" — I believe that was the committee 
counsel's name, and that would include the copies with a check- 
mark where the line says approved — Mr. North. That would have 
included all copies. 

"I tried, as I was departing the NSC* a process which began as 
early as October to destroy all references to these covert operations. 
I willingly admit that." * 

As to the reasons for shredding the documents, Mr. North said 
this to Mr. Neals: "The reasons for shredding the documents and 
the reason the U.S. Government gave me a shredder — I mean, I did 
not buy it myself— was to destroy documents that were no longer 
relevant, that did not apply, or that should not be divulged." 

Mr. North is being quoted again on page 16: "I do not deny that 
I engaged in shredding on November 21. I will also tell this com- 
mittee that I engaged in shredding almost every day, that I had a 
shredder and that Y put things in burn bags when I did not." 

On page 37, Mr. North testified as to the falsification of testi- 
mony prepared for Congress for Director Casey of Central Intel- 
ligence. Mr. North said, in part: "In that room. Director Casey and 
I fixed that testimony and removed the offensive portions, and we 
fixed it by omission. We left out — it was not made accurate. It was 
not made fulsome. It was fixed by omission." 
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Another quote: "When we went back to Director Casey's office, 
my recollection is we simply deleted the whole line and went back 
to the version that said the CIA was told it was oil drilling equip- 
ment." 

On page 132, this has to do with creating false documents to 
cover up a home security system not paid for. Mr. North, in part: 
"As I told you yesterday, I was going to tell you the truth, the good, 
the bad, and the ugly, and this is the truth. I did, probably, the 
grossest misiudgment that I made in my life. I then tried to paper 
over that whole thing by sending two phoney documents back to 
Mr. Robinette. It was not an exercise in good judgment." Mr. 
Robinette was the contractor who installed the security equipment. 

On page 180, Mr. North: "And I am admitting to you that I par- 
ticipated in preparation of documents for the Congress that were 
erroneous, misleading, evasive, and wrong. And I did it again here 
when I appeared before that committee convened in the White 
House situation room. And I make no excuses for what I did." 

Well, there is a man who makes no excuses for what he did. He 
shredded documents, he participated in preparation of documents 
that were erroneous, misleading, evasive, and wrong. He makes no 
excuses for what he did. 

That is the type of person that — the electronic message went out 
inviting Midshipmen to come to his book-signing. Can anybody 
blame a Midshipman for being confused? Is it not possible that a 
Midshipman might think that indeed it is really true that it is only 
wrong if you get caught, and develop a confused and cynical atti- 
tude about the reality of living one's personal life based on honor, 
based on taking one's honor code seriously and taking one's oath 
of office seriously? 

Montesquieu said that Romans were the most religious people in 
the world when it came to taking an oath. There was a Roman con- 
sul named Regulus. He was captured by the Carthaginians in the 
first Punic War. The Carthaginians sent him and a delegation back 
to Rome to urge that their be a cessation of hostilities, on favorable 
terms, of course, terms favorable to the Carthaginians. The 
Carthaginians thought that by sending Regulus, this consul, that 
the Roman Senate surely would be persuaded. 

They exacted from Regulus an oath that he would return to 
Carthage. Regulus and the delegation appeared before the Roman 
Senate, and the Romar Senate inquired of Regulus, "What is vour 
opinion?" He said, "I am but a chattel. I am a prisoner of the 
Carthaginians. But at heart, I am a Roman. And I would advise 
you that I see nothing in this proposal that would be of any benefit 
to Rome." He said, "1 realize that this news will be taken back to 
Carthage, and that they will know what I have said, and I realize 
that it will mean my life." 

Some of the Roman Senators urged Regulus to stay and not go 
back. He said, "I have given my oath, and whether I give it to a 
friend or an enemy, I keep my oath." And when the delegation 
began to return—started to return— he heard the tearful pleadings 
of nis wife and children begging him not to go. But he went, know- 
ing that he would pay with his life. 

The Carthaginians put him into an enclosure that was covered 
with spikes and into which the sunlight poured, so he could not 
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rest. They cut off his eyelids so that he could not keep the sun out 
of his eyes, and forced him to lie on those spikes. He died, rather 
keeping his oath than keeping his life. We need a few more Ro- 
mans around, in the Senate as well as at ,he academies. 

Plutarch tells us that one day Themk*H*s happened to see 
Aristides. These were Athenian statesmen and generals who lived 
in the 6th and 5th centuries B.C. Themistocles said that it was his 
view that the most excellent thing about a good general was that 
he could design and foresee the plans of the enemy. Aristides re- 
sponded by saying, "I agree. That is a necessary requirement. But 
it is equally an excellent requirement that a general have clean 
hands.* 

That is what we ought to be telling these naval Midshipmen, and 
that is what the top officers ought to be living and showing the 
kind of example. You have clean hands or you do not pass this, and 
you do not have three times and you are out. One time and you 
are out. 

So that goes to the question that is fundamental: the life and fu- 
ture of the academies. It should be the single most important issue 
that the leaders of the academies should be promoting and foster- 
ing, especially in the light of the developments that came to light 
in 1990 and again this year. 

Mr. Chairman, this subcommittee needs to be developing ideas 
about how we can begin turning this attitude around. I have to 
question what we are really accomplishing at Annapolis. 4 

Now, Admiral, I think you ought to have a chance to respond. I 
do not want to take advantage of you, but I would also ask you, 
what would you think of reporting to this committee every 4 
months as to the actions that are being taken to eliminate these 
disgraceful happenings and eliminate cheating, and to install a real 
honor code that is kept by the Midshipmen and insisted upon by 
the officers as well? What would you think about supplying this 
committee every 4 months with a progress report on how your new 
plans, which you have stated before this committee, how they are 
working out, what actions you are taking, how it is working, and 
so on? 

I think we ought to insist on that, Mr. Chairman? How about it? 
Admiral Lynch. Well, Mr. Chairman, first of all I would like to 
respond to the first part of your question. 
Senator Byrd. Very well. Yes. 

Admiral Lynch. I very much apologize if I left with you any im- 
pression that I was insensitive in any way on this Ollie North 
book-signing. What I was trying to convey, what I mean to convey 
is that when somebody signs a book at the Naval Academy, it does 
not normally come to my level for attention. In this case, it did 
come to my level of attention, and I, coming from the same thing 
with the views that you expressed, I was looking at this as an op- 
portunity to bring in a person — he is controversial, but he is con- 
troversial about ethical issues — and have the Midshipmen talking 
about ethical issues. 

They understand and read the Iran-Contra affair in their class- 
rooms as a result of your legislation. We give that in the classroom. 
If they have not had it, they will have it in the coming years. So 
just to have him on the campus, to me, and to have controversy 
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and have discussion going back and forth, I felt, and I weighed 
both sides of it. I was npt trying to glorify Ollie North in anyway, 
and I regret that I came down on that side of it and that view. I 
regret that it offended you or anybody else that it may have. Like 
I say, you and I are in complete agreement in all that you have 
just said. 

I will say that on the appalling situation that we have right now, 
no one has taken this more deeply than I. I was appalled. I did not 
believe that we would have over 100 Midshipmen involved with an 
EE cheating compromise that we had. There are all levels of in- 
volvement. We all understand that. But I also feel very badly for 
the 4,000-some Midshipmen — and many Midshipmen have taken to 
heart all the things that you just discussed, Chairman Byrd. No, 
I do not want any part of that, I wili not do that and turn down 
information. But the 4,000 of the entire Naval Academy and all of 
us are deeply wounded by this, and we feel very badly. 

I do believe that I will have a plan, and I do believe that I know 
what needs to be done with the education, the training, the char- 
acter development, the total participation of everyone at the Naval 
Academy, and over the years we have allowed various groups to opt 
out for whatever reason, and I believe that we can turn that 
around, and I would be pleased to report to this committee, or any- 
one else at any point in time, because, as I mentioned to this com- 
mittee, I would have quantifiable measurements that we will be 
using from this point forward. So I have no problem with that, Sen- 
ator Byrd, and I would be pleased to do so. 

Senator Byrd. Mr. Chairman, you have been veiy gracious to me, 
allowing me so much time. I just want to make one more comment. 

Admiral, you say you are sorry you offended lyie. You can forget 
me. I think I represent the attitudes of millions of people in this 
country and a lot of your Midshipmen who. were appalled. Do not 
be sorry about offending me because I am here. I can take up for 
myself. But it is the offense to the Academy, the offense to the 
young men who come there looking for role models, it is the offense 
to the taxpayers who find that they are being cheated. 

And as to controversy, Admiral, you have missed the point if you 
think that I have objected to controversy, having someone around 
who is controversial. Almost any of us is controversial. If you had 
me up there, that could lead to controversy. 

But I have said enough, and I think the record is clear enough 
as to what we are talking about. So all I can say is as far as I am 
concerned I am very disappointed, chagrined, and I think it is an 
outrage. And I hope the Midshipmen will read your testimony here 
today. 

Let me ask you two questions. If you as an officer are given an 
illegal order, for example, to lie to Congress, shred evidence, or im- 
properly spend money, what do you do? 

Admiral LYNCH. There is no question, Mr. Chairman, you do not 
obey that order. That is an illegal order, and we do not obey that. 

Senator Byrd. What do you do if you see somebody else violating 
the law? b 

Admiral LYNCH. You report that. You report that to the proper 
authorities, take immediate action yourself or report it to the prop- 
er authorities. 
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Senator BYRD. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Senator Shelby. Thank you. 

Admiral Lynch, I want to go back to the last question. Did you 
want to say something else, Admiral? 

Admiral Lynch. I would like to, if I have this opportunity before 
Senator Byrd leaves. You quoted a couple of things that were in 
the newspapers, and I understand those quotes in the newspapers, 
and I cannot say that I did not say those things. But I would like 
to say taken in context, the Naval Investigative Service was con- 
ducting its investigation about a year ago, and I was getting peri- 
odic updates. The agent in charge, Ron Benefield, and assistant 
agent, Ms. Debora Reese, and my staff Judge Advocate were meet- 
ing for an update. Those are the only ones I kept as this thing pro- 
gressed. 

In the course, and at that same time, there were rumors abun- 
dant throughout the Academy that the football team had bought, 
sold, and distribu^eathe exam. At the same time, the director of 
athletics had reported to me that there is a feeling, the football 
team is getting this persecution complex because they say they did 
not do that, and yet everyone is accusing them of that, and it was 
in the press, widely reported in the media. 

During this update I asked the agent in charge what progress 
had been made. He said we have no evidence that the football team 
bought, sold, and distributed this examination. I told him what do 
you base that on? He said we have interviewed every member of 
the football team. I said well, why did you do that? That singles 
out that particular group. You did not do that for any other group, 
and if you had done that for a company or any other particular 
group, but no wonder we have all of these rumors abundant and 
running about. If he or she took that to be irate or upset about 
that, and he explained to me right after that, because of all these 
rumors, he felt it was his obligation to do that, and I said okay, 
I understand that, and we went on to the next subject. That con- 
versation was among the four of us, and to my knowledge, that was 
it. 

The other conversation that was taken out of context and re- 
ported by the Navy Inspector General was when the Navy Inspec- 
tor General and his staff came to the Naval Academy the first week 
in June. On August 3 was the first time I met with — and I cannot 
remember today, but I believe it was three — either two or three of 
the Navy Inspector General's staff, on August 3 in my office — they, 
and me. And I called them and asked them to meet with me be- 
cause we had the Brigade coming back on August 15. I wanted first 
of all to make sure that they were getting all the information they 
needed, everything was progressing, if they had any problems. And 
I opened the meeting, maybe — I cannot remember that much at 
this point in time — but I hope that you complete this investigation 
by the 15th of August. I have got the Brigade coming back by Au- 
gust 15, we have a convocation schedule for the Superintendent 
and the Commandant with the entire Brigade, and I would like to 
be able to say this is what we found out in the NIS investigation, 
this is now what the IG has discovered, and these are the actions 
that were taken and what we need to do. 
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They said, " Admiral, we do not believe that we are going to be 
completed by August 15. In fact, this may even be into September 
or October." I said, "Oh, my goodness. This is a burden on the Mid- 
shipmen, it is a morale factor, but I understand and, I understand 
your charter, and we want to get to the bottom of this, whatever." 
And we had iry <r.essage we had sent to two Midshipmen, had 
granted immun>t ' jn one, and that information was coming back, 
so they had some leads they were now developing that we did not 
have before. 

I asked them. I said, ic What do you know about the football 
team?" To me, that was a logical question because the rumors were 
abundant. The football team has the most visible athletes at the 
Academy. We were getting ready for that football season. They told 
me at that time that they do not have that much, either, on the 
football team, although one Midshipman, they think now was a 
.football player, brought in the exam to another Midshipman's 
room, or something to that effect. 

[The information follows:] 

We want every Midshipman to strive for excellence and achieve their individual 
potential whether it is as a Trident Scholar doing a research project, a Midshipman 
competing in national debate competition, or a student-athlete. To allow this higher 
level effort in one area can require some accommodations; for example, class sched- 
uling, tutors, or time away from the Academy. 

This is not preferential treatment but reasonable accommodations so individual 
men and women Midshipmen can excel in one area and also meet all Academy aca- 
demic and professional requirements. Student-athletes meet the same academic re- 
quirements of all other students. 

Football players were never given any preferential treatment in the investigation 
or resolution of honor cases relating to the EE 311 exam compromise. 

Admiral Lynch. We talked about a couple of other things, and 
before the conversation was all over with, it was this — and really, 
when you look at all of the possibilities here, we may be here until 
December or January. To me, that was devastating because I 
thought, as I told you before, when we first met early on, I thought 
this was a limited thing. I had no idea that we were talking over 
100 Midshipmen. I thought they could come in, review everything 
that was done, and I really thought they would be done by August 
15. Now, we were talking the entire semester. So, like I say, it was 
a devastating thing. 

But then I said well, if, in fact, my football team turns out to be 
involved, the Army-Navy game is on December 5, and we will get 
the football season put of the way. And that is the context that I 
said that. If you read the IG report, and I have never had an oppor- 
tunity to discuss that with the IG, but if you read the IG report, 
it is as if I called them in and asked them to stretch this out be- 
yond the football season, which I had no intent, desire, to do so. 
In fact, I was hoping to get them out as soon as possible. 

Senator Byuo. You do not place football above honor then, do 
you? 

Ac'miral Lynch. Absolutely not, Senator. 
Senator Byro. Where does it rank? 

Admiral Lynch. It ranks with all other 

Senator Byrd. As between the two. 

Admiral Lynch. Sports at the Naval Academy — we have said 
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intendent, or any member of the Superintendent's office, or the 
other Superintendents that were here at the Academy, than the 
character development. The personal integrity is the heart of lead- 
ership. It is the core of our profession. It is what our Naval Acad- 
emy is all about. 

I believe that sincerely, and I feel very badly that this has hap- 
pened, that we have 100 and some Midshipmen that could not live 
up to that, do not believe that for whatever reason. That is my 
problem. I accept that responsibility. I am accountable for that. 

I believe that I know how we can turn that around and fix that 
at the Naval Academy, and I will agree with you. Inviting Ollie 
North is not the way to fix it. 

Senator Bykd. And you will see that the committee gets a report 
within 4 months as to how the plan is working? 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. I will be happy to. I will be happy to 
personally brief you or any other members as well, sir. 

Senator Bykd. Very well. Thank you. 

Senator Shelby. Mr. Chairman, we will ask for the report at 
your suggestion. 

Admiral Lynch, again, I would like to go back to a question that 
I was asking you earlier. With whom did you confer, and what ad- 
vice or approval did they offer? You mentioned the Chief of Naval 
Operations. Did you get advice or approval from him as to the on- 
going problems at the Naval Academy? Do you recall? 

Admiral Lynch. Senator, Mr. Chairman, it was not a weekly up- 
date to the Chief of Naval Operations and the Vice Chief as things 
developed. In fact, the Chief of Naval Operations— the Secretary of 
the Navy was at one of our home football games. The Chief of 
Naval Operations was there for several of our home football games 
this year. I did call the Vice Chief. It was my normal 

Senator Shelby. Did you give the Chief of Naval Operations an 
update as to what was going on with the cheating scandal at the 
Academy? 

Admiral Lynch. Absolutely, sir. 

Senator Shelby. Did you get any advice from him regarding 
what to do or not to do? 
Admiral Lynch. No, sir. 

Senator Shelby. Did you confer with the Secretary of the Navy 
about what was going on at the Naval Academy, as far as the ongo- 
ing investigation of the cheating scandal? 

Admiral Lynch. You must remember, sir, that the Secretary of 
the Navy Dalton 

Senator Shelby. That is right. 

Admiral Lynch. I am not sure when he was confirmed, but it 
was after the IG came in and took over the investigation. The Navy 
Inspector General has a responsibility to report directly to the Sec- 
retary o f the Navy and the CNO on a weekly basis and I was not 
involved in that. 

Senator Shelby. Admiral, did you talk to the Secretary of the 
Navy at Annapolis at a ballgame? 
Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Senator SHELBY. Or anywhere else, about the ongoing investiga- 
tion of the scandal? 
Admiral Lynch. I am sure I did, sir. 
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Senator Shelby, But you do not have a transcript or anything? 

Admiral Lynch. I did not say I want to brief you on the honor 
concept investigation. 

Senator Shelby. Did you have any advice from the Secretary of 
the Navy? 

Admiral Lynch. No, sir. 

Senator Shelby. Did you have any advice from the Chief of 
Naval Operations regarding this? 

Admiral Lynch. Not that I can say was, "Take this particular ac- 
tion." I mean, I told him what I believed had happened, what was 
ongoing at the time. I did discuss with him, when your letter to 
Secretary Perry 

Senator Shelby. After I had asked for an Inspector General in-, 
vestigation, is that right? 

Admiral LYNCH. Yes, sir. We had a discussion about that. 

Senator Shelby. This was when, back last year? 

Admiral Lynch. Late May, early June, of 1993. 

Senator Shelby. What was your initial reaction to my request on 
behalf of the committee for an Inspector General's investigation of 
the incident? 

Admiral LYNCH. My initial reaction was, to be quite candid and 
honest with you, was that I believed that — — 
Admiral Lynch. We did not need it? 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. I did not believe that I needed it. 

Senator Shelby. Do you still believe that we did not need it? 

Admiral Lynch. No, sir. I thank you for it. But like I say, at the 
time I thought it was rumors and innuendo. Because I had done 
what I thought was an exhaustive investigation. I had no reason 
to know, to even believe that it was beyond — in fact, I made the 
statement I will eat my hat if there are more than another dozen. 
I did not believe we had them all, because I never closed the inves- 
tigation, but I made the statement I will eat my hat if there are 
more than another dozen Midshipmen involved. 

Senator Shelby. Admiral, let me run through several questions 
here. 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Senator SHELBY. The IG report indicates that you decided early 
on to ask the Naval Criminal Investigative Service to conduct a 
criminal investigation because of the possibility of criminal conduct 
in the theft of the exam. You alluded to this earlier. The IG report 
indicates that you could have initiated a noncriminal investigation 
to discover the full extent of the cheating. However, the Academy 
took no action to identify additional cheaters after the NCIS inves- 
tigation was completed. 

How did you intend to address the noncriminal aspects of the in- 
cident? That is, how did you intend to determine the extent of the 
compromise? Can you provide any information to the committee 
today that might help us to understand why this aspect of the 
problem, the full extent of the cheating, was not pursued? 

Admiral Lynch. I think it was a failure on my part, Mr. Chair- 
man, in that I had no belief— first of all, I did not believe that — 
I believed there was some cheating, but I did not believe that Mid- 
shipmen would lie and then cons'^e to cover up that cheating. I 
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did not believe that it extended beyond more than the 30 or 35 that 
the NIS had initially investigated. 

Repeatedly, I went to the Midshipmen as a group to come for- 
ward with any names or information they had. And I .think the rea- 
sons for all of this, as I have said before, is that we had no infor- 
mation that there was, more than just the normal spiking. The 
class average was very low, the NIS came, that the exam came in 
the hall 2100 the night before. So I had a lot of reason to tell them 
it was not as widespread as we now know that it was. 

And then I looked at what other alternatives I had at the time. 
I felt that having the Naval Investigative Service, which are profes- 
sional investigators, come in, as I have said before, they inter- 
viewed over 85 Midshipmen and 15 or 20 staff and 15 or 20 profes- 
sors, not all criminal. They did both criminal and noncriminal. 

Senator Shelby. Just general investigation? 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. And based on all of that, I did not be- 
lieve that it was as widespread as it was. And that was a failure 
on my part. 

Senator Shelby. The IG report also indicates that even though 
exam answers were eventually read and graded, it appears that no 
one at the Naval Academy ever compared the answers of different 
Midshipmen for evidence of collaboration. Did you, Admiral Lynch, 
ever consider the need to determine the full extent of the com- 
promise and that a comparison of test answers might have been 
useful in that regard. 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. 

Senator Shelby. You mentioned test answers earlier. 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir, and I would like to say there are a cou- 
ple of factors here that have come to light since the IG report, be- 
cause I was surprised when the IG did their out-call with me and 
did my interview the week before Christmas. They presented to me 
a memo that showed that there were more spikes than the 13 or 
14 we had before. That was news to me, and that had come from 
the faculty. 

Senator Shelby. What was the time interval between the first 
news and the second news as to the spikes in the grades? 

Admiral LYNCH. I have now got all the facts here, so I will tell 
you what happened. On about December 16 or 17, when I called 
m the IG-~excuse me, NIS— December 16, 1992, I asked NIS to do 
an investigation to find out what we have. I also went to the Aca- 
demic Dean of Provost and told him to find out, I want to see a 
copy of the examination, I want to sef — I want to know what the 
class average was for the examination and I want to know if there 
have been any unusual spikes. 

Senator Shelby. Movements in grades? 

Admiral Lynch. Yes. He came back to me with a copy of the ex- 
amination which I looked at, and from my layman's eye I thought 
it would be difficult to try to analyze that examination. As I men- 
tioned before, except for the multiple choice for the first one, you 
have got to write it out and show how you did the problems and 
the rest of it. 

Senator Shelby. Well, did you have any advice on that from any- 
body? 

Admiral Lynch. No, sir. No, sir. 
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Senator Shelby. From any of the faculty members? 
Admiral Lynch. No, sir. 

Senator Shelby. No advice at all from the professor who was 
teaching the course that gave the exam? 

Admiral Lynch. No, sir, and I will tell you why. When I asked 
for the class average, it was 64.8, I think, which was with the class 
average before. It shows — in my mind, the exam was not that wide- 
spread because if they had had the exam and had been able to 
work it out the class average should have been higher than that. 
And then the spikes, I received the information on December 21 — 
maybe earlier than that— but there were 13 or 14 spikes. 

The IG now says that the faculty had more information. I went 
back to the faculty since the IG report to find out why that infor- 
mation never got to the Dean or to myself. 

[The information follows:] 

In presenting evidence to the Honor Boards fdr their consideration, the Academy 
followed the administrative process created by the Honor Corccpt to resolve honor 
violations. This process requires that each Honor Board decision be based on its own 
merits. To ensure this is accomplished, the Honor Concept provides that a board's 
decision be based only on relevant evidence. Bringing in other information would 
focus the board away from the individual case at hand creating trials within a trial. 
This could confuse board members and result in findings based on "guilt by associa- 
tion. n The Honor Concept also requires that consideration be given to protecting the 
privacy rights of Midshipmen not before the board. Therefore, case presentations in- 
cluded all relevant statements of the principal witncss(c) including cover sheet with 
rights advisement and witness signatures, live testimony of those witnesses, NCIS 
agents who testified as to the interview process, the full statement of the accused 
Midshipman and any other relevant information developed by Midshipmen inves- 
tigating officers. Eleven of the 24 Midshipmen who were processed before Honor 
Boards were found in violation. This figure is consistent with roughly a 50 percent 
rate for findings of violation by .Honor Boards in non-EE 311 cases. 

Senator SHELBY. Was it withheld from you or was it just not fol- 
lowed up? If the IG says the faculty had more information than 
they initially gave you — is that correct? 

Admiral LYNCH. Yes, sir. And what happened was right hand, 
left hand. The NIS came in on December 17, went to the faculty, 
and said we want a copy of every examination. We also want to see 
the 6 week, 12 week, and final exam grades for all Midshipmen. 

The faculty said we cannot just give that to you because we need 
to use that as a teaching tool, so the officer faculty, I am told, spent 
the next week xeroxing all that information, giving that to NIS. 

MIS had told them that they were going to send it to the Chief 
of Naval Education and Training in Pensacola for an analysis of 
the examination itself. So the faculty then said NIS is going to get 
it analyzed. I have not talked to NIS to find out why they either 
did not get.it analyzed, or if they did get it analyzed, that informa- 
tion was never forthcoming to me. But — so that is — so it is kind of 
like a right hand, left hand, and I was just going on the assump- 
tion that you cannot analyze it, it is not enough information to ana- 
lyze there. 

Senator Shelby. Admiral, do vcu have any reason now, or did 
you have before, any reason to believe that the leadership of the 
Naval Academy, or any other official, engaged in any attempt to 
limit improperly the scope of the various investigations? 

Admiral Lynch. Absolutely not, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Shelhy. Yours or the later? 
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Admiral Lynch. It would have had to be — no one would have 
done anything at the Naval Academy without me knowing about it, 
as far as I am concerned, and from what I know about tnis inves- 
tigation, I can tell you there was no attempt to limit this investiga- 
tion in any way. In fact, quite the contrary. I did everything that 
I knew to do, although 20-20 hindsight I would have gone to the 
Chief of Naval Operations and said bring in a team of Naval Inves- 
tigative — Inspector General — 20 or 30 investigators. Like I say, I 
failed in that I did not believe that the magnitude of this thing 
could be as great as it is. 

Senator Shelby. Admiral, do you believe that there was, among 
the leadership of the Academy or anywhere else, other than among 
the Midshipmen that were accused, a conspiracy to cover up part 
of the problem? 

Admiral LYNCH. Absolutely not, sir. 

Senator Shelby. But you do know that there was — do you be- 
lieve that there was a conspiracy to cover up part of the problem 
by some of the accused, or indications of that? 

Admiral Lynch. The only indication I have, and I have talked to 
Admiral Edney who was on our Flag Officer Review Panel and re- 
viewed all 133 cases, and he said there was a group in a particular 
company with 10 Midshipmen in company that basically said we 
are going to stick together in this, and then once one said this is 
all we said then we all had it and they all went down at the same 
time. And you would see one or two or three Midshipmen that 
would say, you know, this is their story. But no, there were no — 
I mean, I was led to believe, and I thought that there might be, 
large conspiratorial groups. To my knowledge that is not the case. 
I have not seen the individual cases. 

Senator Shelby. I want to get back to the other panelists, Gen- 
eral Graves and General Hosmer. We have heard today reports of 
the Naval Academy drifting off course from the importance of 
honor. It occurred over time, obviously without attracting attention 
until it was too late, and a major cheating scandal rocked the Acad- 
emy. What mechanisms do you have in place at your academies, 
the U.S. Military Academy at West Point and the U.S. Air Force 
Academy at Colorado Springs, to provide early warning if, despite 
everyone's best intentions, your academy should begin to drift off 
course from the importance of honor? 

General Graves. Sir, we have several standing mechanisms, and 
then we have also taken some special steps. As you recall, in 1976, 
we had an honor scandal in which 151 cadets were dismissed. So 
we did a major reassessment as a result of that. 

Then, in 1989, my predecessor and the Chief of Staff of the Army 
called a panel together, not as a result of duress or of crisis, but 
due to a feeling that it was time to look at the Honor Code again. 
I sat on that panel to look at the Honor Code and Honor System 
at West Point at a time of noncrises. So that was a major event. 

From day to day I have several means from which I monitor the 
health of the Code and the health of the System. I have a standing 
Superintendent's Honor Review Committ <j which is made up of 
permanent and rotating faculty, tactical officers, and cadets. At the 
beginning of each year I give them a list of topics I would like them 
to assess through sensing groups, through surveys, or through 
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their own interchange, informal interchange, and get back to me on 
how we need to deal with any issues: Is it a problem? Is it not a 
problem? Do we need to get with the cadets and see if we need to 
alter something? 

We also have the Honor Education Working Group which is 
made up of officers on the faculty, civilian faculty, tactical officers, 
and cadets. They look at the honor education program, those 45 
hours that we teach on honor. Should the program be changed? 
And, it has been changed over time. 

For example, the cadets wanted to make sure that the Cadet 
Company Commander was in charge of his or her honor education 
program within the company. And so we made the Cadet Company 
Commander the chairman of the Honor Education Committee, even 
though we had permanent and rotating faculty members on it, as 
well. 

I regularly attend honor classes, and the chain of command does, * 
as well, the Commandant and the regimental tactical officers. Com- 
pany Tactical Officers attend every one. We talk to the chaplains. 
We get feedback from the staff and faculty about the atmosphere 
within the classrooms. And then the C&det Honor Committee chair- 
man at the end of each year sends me his assessment of the state 
of health of the Honor Code and the Honor System and any rec- 
ommended changes. 

Any changes tnat we attempt to make we take back to the ca- 
dets. This is, in fact, a system that is run by the cadets. So any 
changes are in fact assessed by the cadets. Even minor changes, for 
example, on how they would recommend to me the disposition of 
a case in which a cadet was found guilty, we will take back to the 
cadets and get their concurrence before we make any change. So 
there is a very dynamic interchange over the honor system, and 
there are periodic changes. Year after year we will make minor 
changes, but we have not found any major changes that need to be 
made. 

Senator Shkujy. General Hosmer. 

General HosMKR. Mr. Chairman, we try to stay abreast of these 
events a number of ways. After the last nonor incident we had in 
1984, we established a practice of an honor survey which takes 
place every three years. The trends in that survey are watched 
very carefully and noted, and that is baseline data that are used 
of a demographic and opinion type. 

We also watch the data that come out of the honor process itself, 
the number of allegations, the number of boards, the ratios in- 
volved with convictions and acquittals. Those data are not straight- * 
forward. It takes some interpretation and is, in some cases, ambig- 
uous, but can constitute a red flag. 

A close engagement is the best simple answer, and in this re- 
spect, our practices parallel many of those at West Point. We have 
a number of standing committees that have responsibility for dif- 
ferent parts of the process and the education involved. Cadets 
themselves are involved in those committees. 

We can speculate, and speculations in this area, of course, often 
lead to actions early. One does not wait for proof. It was because 
of this kind of close engagement with the process that I asked for 
the review panel chaired by the General Counsel of the Air Force 
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that I mentioned in my formal remarks, and for the same kind of 
reasons established an internal review commission earlier this 
year. Both led to what appear on the face of it to be successful and 
effective changes in the system. 

It is this ciose *n^igement, and watching the data, .which I think 
help us stay very close to — close enough, I hope, to the evolving 
tenor of both the system and the cadets that we bring in witn 
them. 

Senator SheLby. General Graves, General Hosmer, I will ask you 
about West Point first. How does your Honor Code differ from the 
U.S. Naval Academy's? 

General Graves. Sir, as I mentioned earlier on, we do have the 
non-toleration clause that cadets do not lie, cheat, or steal, nor tol- 
erate those who do. Our feeling at West Point is that that is the 
keystone of a successful code, that the Honor Code itself is a gal- 
vanizing code of behavior for the Corps of Cadets and for the Army, 
that the code transcends personal loyalty for higher values of hon- 
esty, fairness, and respect for others, and that that keystone, then, 
requires one to rise above personal loyalties. 

My own feeling is that cadets adhere to the non-toleration clause 
for three reasons. One, those who are mature and have, in fact, in- 
ternalized the values of the code adhere to it simply for that rea- 
son. They have internalized the non-toleration clause. Others who 
are not quite so mature, I believe comply with it, because they be- 
lieve the code belongs to the Corps of Cadets, and they do not want 
to be the ones that cause it to be sullied. 

There are some, quite honestly, who behave consistently with the 
non-toleration clause because they know if they violate it, they will 
be guilty of violating the Honor Code and might well be caught. I 
believe that is a small number, and we hope that as these cadets 
mature, they will be part of one of those other two groups, hope- 
fully those who have internalized the values. 

Mr. Elmer Statts who was a member of the 1989 Honor Commis- 
sion, said any code that does not have an exclusionary clause is not 
a code. We really believe that the cadets must appropriate the val- 
ues of the code, and they will only appropriate those if there is an 
exclusionary provision. The cadets do invest in it and, sir, I do not 
believe that it should be withdrawn. 

Senator Shelby. Well, they have to invest in it, do they not? 

General Graves. Yes, sir. ' 

Senator Shelby. General Hosmer? 

General Hosmer. Sir, while agreeing with General Graves, I 
would like to approach the question from a slightly different per- 
spective and comment on a different aspect. We also have a non- 
toleration clause. It is integral to a profoundly fundamental part of 
the code. 

Senator Shelby. And this is where you differ from the Naval 
Academy. 

General HOSMER. This is where we differ. Our Code applies to 
a cadet as long as he is a cadet anywhere at any time, full time. 
As a young person is brought into the military and goes through 
a boot camp experience, if you will, new values are taken on in full 
measure. This is common across militaries probably for the last 3 
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millennia. And they are very open to new values as they go 
through this rigorous experience. 

Probably the more fundamental of those is loyalty to one's team, 
cross-dependence among the members of a team, and the critical 
nature of your reliance on each other— trust, at a very high level, 
if you will. As the summer experience is over and the cadet enters 
the broader aspects of the Academy, we try to ask him to raise his 
values and concepts to a level which is a little more sophisticated, 
a little more difficult to understand. And this, now, is the concept 
General Graves referred to in which those loyalties to each other 
are subordinate to yet higher purposes. They are subordinate to the 
purpose or the mission of the unit; they are subordinate to issues 
of personal integrity and honor. 

The non-toleration clause, we believe, is the cement that rep- 
resents that loyalty not just to each other but to the institution it- 
self, and protecting the values of the institution. That is a transi- 
tion that is harder for young people to make. It does not happen 
so reliably. It does cross and rub against the purely personal loyal- 
ties, and this is why it is a difficult concept. It is why it takes a 
lot of education, takes patience, but nonetheless is the core of what 
we do. 

Senator Shklby. Thank you. 

General Graves, the GAO report on sexual harassment provides 
an indication that a greater percentage of West Point women re- 
ported incidents of sexual harassment than did women at the other 
academies. This can be viewed, of course, several ways. There are 
more incidents, and, therefore, more women responded to GAO as 
having experienced sexual harassment, or that there are an equal 
or lesser number of incidents at West Point but the climate there 
is more conducive to the women making such a response to GAO. 
How do you view this aspect of the GAO report? 

General Graves. Sir, when we saw the first draft of that report 
2 years ago that stood right out to us. We began to address it with 
the GAO with the request that we be allowed to see the data bases 
of the three surveys of the three academies to try to find out why 
our incident rates appeared higher. We have not been allowed to 
see those data bases; so I do not know why our percentage is high- 
er. I can only surmise. I surmise that the reason why a large per- 
centage of women at West Point indicated that they had been sexu- 
ally harassed in one way or another was because we had raised 
their sensitivity bv a very vigorous sexual harassment education 
program. The GAO complimented us on this program which is con- 
tinuing to be improved. 

We are not sitting still with this, Mr. Chairman. We are working 
very hard to deal with it. And a lot of what we are working on is 
what Senator Coats mentioned: how do we really, in fact, define 
sexual harassment? There is a whole spectrum. Obviously, if some- 
one seeks sexual gratification by exploiting someone else, that is 
heinous and would probably result in separation. 

Saying something with the intent to hurt someone is also rep- 
rehensible, but on the other hand, unintentional insensitivity may 
well but be perceived as harassment, but is something different 
than intentionally saying something to hurt someone. That is the 
reason we have tried to deal with this as consideration of others, 
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because even those who see themselves as harassed may need to 
understand the culture from which sexist comments come. I would 
not want them to be tolerant of harmful behavior, whether it be 
verbal or physical. But we do need to understand each other and 
deal with that. We may well find that, as was mentioned, a firm 
comment back from the one who is being harassed may terminate 
the phenomenon. 

Senator Shelby. A lot of it comes from respect for others, does 
it not? 

General Graves. Exactly, and that is what we are trying to do, 
is to deal with each other with respect and understanding, yes, sir. 

Senator Shelby. I want to ask all three of you, General Graves, 
General Hosmer, and Admiral Lynch, a climate that, while actively 
attempting to eradicate sexual harassment, does not proactively en- 
courage the victims of sexual harassment to report this harass- 
ment, cannot achieve an harassment-free environment that is so 
important to developing the full potential of each individual.. What 
are you doing at your academy to ensure a climate in which victims 
will not be afraid to report harassment and in which victims will 
believe that their reporting harassment will actually have a posi- 
tive effect on the system? General Hosmer? 

General Hosmer. Mr. Chairman, this is indeed a difficult ques- 
tion. We have taken a number of steps, one administrative, in the 
sense that we have established anonymous or identification-free 
channels for dealing with sexual harassment for victims who be- 
lieve they need first to air their difficulties. We stipulate that pro- 
tecting the victim is a first consideration in all these matters. We 
have trained, and retrained in some cases, a number of individuals 
and placed them throughout the cadet wing in a role which is to 
deal constructively with sexual and other kinds of harassment. 

We have refocused our education, which we found about a year 
and a half ago we were not as current as we could be in dealing 
with it. We have refocused our education on the positive aspects of 
leadership responsibility for dealing with this issue, and cast it as 
a leadership issue to deal with and take care of. We charge the 
leadership in the cadet wing directly with that responsibility as a 
matter of taking care of the people with dignity and respect. 

We have, in addition, emphasized the results when young ladies 
have come forward, as I asked them to, to deal with these matters 
on the table so we can respond officially and formally. The instance 
may be egregious, or even if it is not, we have been very vigorous 
in prosecuting those cases and making public the results. 

Senator Shklby. Admiral Lynch? 

Admiral Lynch. Yes, sir. We have done pretty much the same at 
the Naval Academy. We have developed and implemented a strate- 
gic plan which has character development and associated issue of 
mutual respect as its cornerstone. We conduct a routine quality of 
life and equal opportunity climate surveys to measure the pulse of 
the Brigade, and restructure the formal leadership training to in- 
crease time spent on character development issues. We established 
an OMBUDSMAN Program within the Brigade, as well as a hot- 
line service to provide alternative channels to the chain of com- 
mand for reporting inappropriate behavior of Midshipmen. We 
have established a Standing Committee on Women Midshipmen 
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study group and a Minority Midshipman Study Group, and we in- 
creased the visibility and activity of the Command Management 
Equal Opportunity Program. 

I have also just recently hired a consultant of leadership, female 
leadership in the work place, and this woman is spending time 
with our Midshipmen on a one-on-one basis, and we are getting a 
lot of information and feedback there. I will say I think the Senate 
itself and the Congress, in approving the — or doing away with — the 
combat exclusion clause in the last law will do more for us than 
probably anything else. 

On January 29 we had our first genderless service selection day 
at the Naval Academy, arid for the first time women went into i 
aviation billets, Marine billets, surface warfare billets, nuclear 
power — not that that is the first time they have ever been in there, 
but the first time that they now see that they have the same career t 
opportunities as a man. So I think that will be a great step forward 
also, in this area. 

Senator Shelby. General Graves? 

General Graves. Sir, the Army emphasizes very heavily the re- 
sponsibility of the chain of command to produce the proper climate 
and to accomplish the mission. So we have been very strongly em- 
phasizing the responsibility of the chain of command to provide the 
proper climate within the unit, and we are seeing some positive re- 
sults of that. 

We also have some alternative channels, as the other two Super- 
intendents have mentioned. We have had the DOD Equal Oppor- 
tunity School send instructors to West Point, and we have cadets 
detailed as human resource officers in each company. These cadets 
are available, but they in fact are on the staff of the Cadet Com- 
pany Commander. The Cadet Company Commander is responsible 
for his or her company and its environment. 

We do see some changes in behavior. We are seeing a reduced 
number of cases. We saw in the past where women would report 
to an upper class woman if something happened. Now, in more 
cases, we find women ready to go to the company commander or 
the company chain of command regardless of gender, if something 
happens. There are few cases, but in fact, they are being reported 
in that way. 

We are continuing surveys. We have just had a postwide series 
of sensing sessions conducted by the Inspector General to look at 
human relations in general. And interestingly, the IG reported to 
me in a one-on-one session that we are not really discriminatory % 
in our behavior. We need to be nicer to each other all the way 
across the board. Treating each other with dignity and respect is 
the biggest challenge, and she did not see any major schisms 
among any groups. It is just that as a society, and as an Academy, 
we need to be more considerate of each other. 

Senator SH1CLBY. I just want, before concluding the hearing, to 
remind you, and you probably do not need reminding, that Senator 
Coats would like for his questions to be answered for the record, 
and we will leave the record open for any other Senators. 

This concludes the hearing. Thank you. 

[Questions for the record with answers supplied follow:] 
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Questions Submitted by Senator Dan Coats 

perception of eroding cadet/midshipmen values 

Senator COATS. For each Superintendent: Ambassador Armitage just testified that 
his review committee found that young men and women enter the Naval Academy 
with a good value system. During their tenure at the Naval Academy these values 
are "chipped away" until they leave the academy with their value system eroded 
and a cynical outlook on honor. Do you agree with Ambassador Armitage? Are Am- 
bassador Armitagc's observations consistent with your experience? 

Admiral LYNCH. To begin with, I have the utmost personal respect for Ambas- 
sador Armitage. Ambassador Armitagc's testimony reflects that some Midshipmen's 
commitment to the standards of honor and integrity has eroded by the time they 
graduate. While I would not dispute that this occurs in some Midshipmen, I am not 
convinced that this is as common as implied by Ambassador Armitage. Midshipmen 
entering the Naval Academy bring with them social values reflective of the society 
from wh ,ch they come. These values encompass a wide spectrum of beliefs and rep- 
resent no common set of standards. The young men and women who apply to a serv- 
ice academy, in general, are seeking a place where standards are higner than soci- 
ety as a whole and expect the service academy environment to provide such a place. 
Many of these young people arc not, however, prepared to maintain these same 
standards when confronted by temptation and negative peer pressure while still at- 
tempting to function proactivcly in a stressful and demanding 4-year course of in- 
struction. In addition to the effects on Midshipmen of the changing values of society, 
Midshipmen like other college-age young people are going through a significant ma- 
turing process and part of the maturing process is the realization that the world 
around them is far more complex and impure than their view as adolescents. This 
realization leads many young people to become cynical including Midshipmen. As 
I stated in my opening remarks, the Naval Academy's failure in the character devel- 
opment of all our Midshipmen was to not totally recognize the changing values of 
society and its impact on the Brigade of Midshipmen. Now that this failure has been 
recognized, appropriate action is being taken to continually assess the changing val- 
ues of society and adjust the Naval Academy program to compensate lor these 
changes. I would be remiss at this time if I did not point out that despite the recent 
events, the vast majority of Midshipmen are people of character and possess the 
highest values of honor and integrity we demand of all our graduates. They have 
not only maintained these standards while at the Academy, but have nurtured them 
through a myriad of community and religious programs and projects. Success, how- 
ever, will only be achieved when we rcacn every Midshipman as a person and they 
adopt as their standard the principles of character and personal honor. 

General HosMER. Not quite. We believe Ambassador Armitage's statement omits 
some important qualifiers. People in close contact with today's teenage culture de- 
scribe most entering cadets as having good values. Most are certainly well above av- 
erage in this respect. However, people whose knowledge of the teenage culture dates 
from one or two generations ago tend to find today's teenagers thin in their under- 
standing and practice of classic values, as applied to themselves: dedication to serv- 
ice, integrity, work ethic, etc. Most of our caaets have these values well enough es- 
tablished that we can build on those values and develop good character. A few — 
and we believe the number is growing— are so little acquainted with such values 
when they enter that we believe explicit instruction and value building is necessary 
to achieve sufficient character for commissioning. 
No. Again, we believe Ambassador Armitage's description overlooks an important 
art of what occurs. In common with most of their peers, our entering cadets are 
ighly idealistic in their expectations of others. On the other hand, they tend to be 
highly flexible and forgiving in regards to their own personal conduct. The process 
of building character in the Academy involves learning on the part of cadets that 
the idealistic values they expect to see in others must also be applied to themselves. 
This can be a difficult and occasionally traumatic experience for today's cadet. Their 
idealistic values are not eroded; they are tempered by reality as they learn to apply 
them in their own everyday lives. Even honor, which through the honor code is pre- 
served in a very ideal form, still has gray areas. This development of character 
broadens ideals to self-applied reality and commonly takes a cadet through a period 
of cynicism. Nearly 10 years of surveys conducted at the Air Force Academy dem- 
onstrate that cynicism begins at the end of the fourth class (freshman) year and con- 
tinues during much of third clar.s (sophomore) year. It then dissipates in the second 
and first class (junior and senior) years as cadets mature and take on responsibility 
in the Cadet Wing. 
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We see some of the same signs but believe the descriptions above are more com- 
plete. 

General Graves. No, wc do not agree with the observation that cadet values are 
eroded during their time at West Point; nor do wc believe that cadets develop a cyn- 
ical outlook on honor. Wc do agree that cadets enter USMA with a very good value 
system. There is much evidence to support this view. 

Cadets generally come to West Point for good reasons. The most frequently cited 
motivators arc the desire to be an Army officer, the quality of the academic pro- 
gram, the opportunity for personal development, the reputation and the general 
quality of the institution, and the challenge provided by leadership training. 

Our arriving candidates are an impressive group of young Americans. They have 
excelled academically: most graduated in the upper fifth of their high school class, 
and their work ethic was affirmed by their teachers, guidance counselors, and coach- 
es. They also earned high scores on college entrance exams. In addition, they con- 
tributed to many worthy extracurricular activities: scouting (40 percent), religious 
clubs (50 percent), student government (20 percent), and musical or theater groups 
(20 percent). Almost all earned a varsity letter, evidence of self-discipline and will- 
ingness to submit oneself to a team effort. They also demonstrated commitment to 
West Point as they persevered throughout the admissions process. A review of their 
records reveals no evidence of serious illegal or immoral behavior during their 
youth. Additional positive information is gained from admissions interviews, letters 
of recommendation, candidate essays, andcadct surveys. All indicators suggest that 
our cadets arc among the best of American youth. They come from diverse geo- 
aphic and demographic sectors and they bring great leader potential to the U.S. 
ilitary Academy. 

Shortly after tncy arrive at USMA, cadets begin formal training and education re- 
lated to honor and the professional ethic of the Officer Corps. Cadets learn the te- 
nets of the Honor Code: "A cadet will not lie, cheat or steal, nor tolerate those who 
do." Cadets arc introduced to the ethos of the profession of arms as expressed in 
our motto: "Duty, Honor, Country." Cadets are expected to live according to the 
highest standards of moral -ethical and social behavior and to demonstrate consider- 
ation for others in all endeavors — personal and professional. Honor and consider- 
ation for others arc the bedrock institutional values which serve as the foundation 
for development of leaders of character. 

Wc conauct various assessments of our success in developing cadets who embrace 
honesty, integrity, fairness, justice, and consideration for others. These include lon- 
gitudinal studies, surveys, performance and retention analyses, and evaluation of in- 
cidents of indiscipline. None of these studies reveal a cadet tendency toward cyni- 
cism; quite the opposite. At graduation, the vast majority of cadets express pride 
in their accomplishment, confidence in their ability to successfully leaa American 
soldiers, a willingness to recommend the West Point experience to other promising 
high school students, and the view that their moral -ethical development has been 
of importance and that their commitment to the Honor Code has increased or re- 
mained high. In a recent honor study, cadets perceived that living by the Honor 
Code was valuable preparation for service as commissioned officers in our Army. 

After graduation, wc folio w the progress of USMA graduates in their service to 
the Nation. The findings seem to confirm the quality of the developmental experi- 
ence and show evidence that good values were nurtured and adopted during 4 years 
at West Point. These findings are not consistent with the view tnat graduates have 
become jaded or cynical in matters of integrity or honor. We believe that cadets 
have matured and developed their abilities as critical thinkers. They are able to see 
the complexity of various moral -ethical issues. They understand that "right" is not 
always clearly defined. This healthy recognition of the difference between theory 
and reality docs not imply cynicism. Neither docs it imply that cadets have aban- 
doned principles. Rather, it is education and experience tempering youthful ideal- 
ism. 

In summary, wc believe cadets leave USMA with strengthened values and a firm 
commitment to contribute sclflcse, loyal service under the Constitution. As a group, 
First Class Cadets may be less idealistic but they are not cynical. They believe that 
"Duty, Honor, Country" are three words which express the professional ethic appli- 
cable to all cadets and officers. They aspire to this ideal. 

CAO'S srUDY ON SEXUAL HARASSMENT 

Senator COATS. For each Superintendent: The General Accounting Office report 
on Sexual Harassment at the service academice finds that about 96 percent of the 
females at the academics responded to the GAO survey that they have been a victim 
of sexual harassment. Mr. Gcbickc, the GAO witness, read one of the survey qucs- 
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tiona upon which the results arc based. The question broadly defines sexual harass- 
ment. Do you agree with the GAO findings: In your opinion, were the GAO survey 
questions sufficiently defined to elicit appropriate responses? How do your reviews 
of the sexual harassment at your respective academics compare to the GAO results? 

Admiral Lynch. The significant portion of the data on which the GAO assessment 
is based is 3 years old and docs not reflect the current environment at the Naval 
Academy. Little data has been collected by the GAO since early 1991 and that 
which has been collected has been provided by the Naval Academy. While the GAO 
contends that this additional data is not sufficient to demonstrate an overall reduc- 
tion in sexual harassment at the Naval Academy, this view is not shared by the 
Naval Academy or its Board of Visitors who have monitored the progress. In addi- 
tion, the frequency of sexual harassment at the Naval Academy is difficult to assess 
due to differences between the GAO and the Naval Academy interpretation of what 
constitutes sexual harassment. The Naval Academy separates sexual misconduct 
and sexual assault from sexual harassment, while the GAO appears to group them 
all together under the title of sexual harassment. 

General HOSMER. In the very broad definition of sexual harassment used by the 
General Accounting Office, the findings of the General Accounting Office Report on 
Sexual Harassment appear to be consistent with our data. 

We are satisfied that the General Accounting Office survey questions were ade- 
quate for the purpose of collecting data on this issue. We also feel, as Senator Coats 
pointed out during the hearing, that the Questions, as posed by the General Ac- 
counting Office, define a very low threshold of problem behavior. At the Air Force 
Academy, we also define and measure sexual harassment as problem behavior using 
a low threshold. We do not object to the General Accounting Office's definition or 
findings. However, the sense with which the General Accounting Office or the serv- 
ice academics approach the problem of sexual harassment is not the same sense 
used by the media. Therefore, General Accounting Office's use of some terms invites 
inflammatory public discussion which is highly misleading. 

We do have continuing problems in gender relations at the Air Force Academy, 
but they occur in the context of an institution which has higher standards expected 
of its people than comparable public institutions. We concur with the findings as 
defined. We do not agree with the findings of the press, invited by language used 
by the General Accounting Office in their report. We arc also satisfied the report 
provided solid recommendations, and have already begun implementation of several 
initiatives consistent with the recommendations. 

General GRAVES. The stated purpose of the GAO report .was to determine the ex- 
tent to which sexual harassment occurs at the Academy, the forms it takes, its ef- 
fects on victims, and the effectiveness of efforts to eradicate it. In our opinion, the 
GAO report significantly overstates the magnitude of the sexual harassment prob- 
lem at the U.S. Military Academy. It also completely fails to recognize the success 
of efforts to produce a climate which affords men and women the opportunity to re- 
alize their full potential to develop as leaders of character. 

Our own assessment reveals that explicit sexual harassment is rare. However, we 
know that inappropriate behavior by men toward women in the form of derogatory 
comments, sexist iokes, mocking gestures, or similar inconsiderate actions do occur 
more frequently. In all of these instances, the institutional position in the area of 
human relations is clear— everyone must be treated with respect and dignity. Con- 
trary behavior is not tolerated. 

The GAO recommends continued data collection and analysis in order to better 
understand the nature and extent of sexual harassment, systematic evaluation of 
efforts to eliminate sexual harassment, and adoption of innovative methods to edu- 
cate cadets concerning the nature of sexual harassment and options available to re- 
dress it. 

We support these recommendations. In fact, we believe we have been operating 
consistently with these recommendations all along. We will continue to do so. 

The orincipal findings reported by the GAO were: sexual harassment continues 
t5 Academy, programs design cd to eliminate sexual harassment have generally 
met DOD standards, and the Academy has not evaluated the effectiveness of sexual 
harassment eradication measures in a systematic manner. 

We agree that incidents of sexual harassment can and do occur at USMA. Such 
incidents mav occur in any mixed gender organization. Realistically, the Academy 
cannot completely eliminate inappropriate behavior. However, this docs not mean 
that essentially every woman has been subjected to sexual harassment. The figure 
(96 percent) mentioned in the basic question above is based on survey data gathered 
in 1991 which indicated that women perceived at least one cxumplc of gender-based 
inappropriate behavior during the academic year. The incidents which were cited 
most often included: derogatory personal comments; references to lowered standards 



for women; comments that women did not belong at the Academy; exposure to offen- 
sive posters, signs, graffiti, or T-shirts; and mocking gestures, catcalls, accents, or 
slang. Few women surveyed indicated exposure to unwanted pressure for dates or 
unwanted sexual advances 

All forms of immature and inappropriate behaviors, by cadets of staff and faculty, 
which offend members of the community, are contrary to the bedrock principle 
which we call "Consideration of Others." For this reason, sexual harassment is 
wrong and it is not tolerated. However, our insights and the GAO survey data agree 
that deliberate abusive acts of sexual harassment are rare. When these incidents 
occur they arc usually discovered, and when discovered they are investigated and 
acted upon — with speed and justice. m 

We believe our efforts to educate cadets and the staff and faculty, in combination 
with command emphasis on the importance of treating all people with dignity, foster 
an environment that minimizes sexual harassment and gender-based inappropriate 
behavior. We believe our policies and activities designed to eliminate such acts are 
well beyond "the minimum" established by DOD ; In fact, the guality of our policies 
and programs designed to promote "Consideration of Others is competitive with 
that of any organisation in the country. Our proactive and positive approach will 
continue, and we will remain vigilant concerning the potential for incidents of sex- 
ual harassment at West Point. 

Finally, we make a concerted effort to assess the effectiveness of our policies and 
programs pertaining to sexual harassment. We continue to refine these efforts as 
time go'js on. We do not agree that our assessment process has been less than sys- 
tematic. In fact, the assessment process has depth and breadth, it is sophisticated, 
and it includes a variety of objective and subjective indicators. 

We have no major objections to the questions in the GAO 3urvcy. The questions 
pertain to incidents or behaviors which arc unacceptable. Therefore, it is useful for 
the institution to know the frequency and the nature of such gender-based mistreat- 
ment of cadets by anyone in the West Point community. 

Our objection is to GAO's interpretation of the findings. As the GAO recognizes, 
sexual harassment is difficult to define. The GAO report cites a Supreme Court rul- 
ing that identifies sexual harassment as hostile or abusive behavior that must be 
examined in context (e.g., the environment, the frequency, the severity, the effect 
on the victim arc factors which determine whether an act may be classified as sex- 
ual harassment). This definition of sexual harassment describes acts that are far 
more serious than many of the behaviors cited in the GAO survey, and the cadet 
respondents may not have interpreted the behaviors cited in the questionnaire as 
being examples of sexual harassment. Yet, the GAO classifies selected survey re- 
sults as: "Percentage of Academy Women Reporting Having Experienced Sexual 
Harassment in Academic Year 1990-1991." 

In this light, we believe the findings of the GAO report do not support the claim 
that almost all women at the Academy arc victims of sexual harassment. Rather, 
the data suggest that we must continue efforts to educate cadets and staff and fac- 
ulty concerning proper social behavior and consideration for others* 

Our reviews do not support the statement that many academy women experience 
sexual harassment on a recurring basis. In fact, we believe that actual incidents of 
sexual harassment arc rare. We believe that women do encounter some resentment 
from men; much of this is based on attitudes which they bring to West Point. We 
agree with the GAO that most forms of inappropriate gender-based behavior are in 
the form of derogatory comments; much of this derives from insensitivity, not from 
intentional malice. Our studies show that acceptance of women is growing. The data 
are clear. Women arc earning their appointments to USMA. Women arc performing 
to standards in all developmental programs (Academic, Military, and Physical). 
They arc earning their diplomas and their commissions. USMA graduates, men and 
women, arc performing with distinction as commissioned officers. On the basis of 
these observations, the integration of women at West Point has been successful. 
Most importantly, we believe the climate for women in the Corps of Cadets is im- 
proving. This belief is reinforced by better retention rates for women and positive 
trends on questions from surveys administered to the graduating class. 

[Whereupon, at 2:57 p.m., the hearing was adjourned.] 
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